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UAHIS VOLUME HAS BEEN 
written and edited as a handbook; a practical M^orking manual for 
management executives, public relations directors and counsel, career 
aspirants, teachers and students, and all those interested in fitting them- 
selves into the modern pattern of human relationships. 

It will give the executive a working knowledge of public relations 
which today is essential to the success of every businessman. Public 
relations directors and counsel will find it an invaluable clearing-house 
of information as to policies and procedures used in the solution of a 
wide variety of public relations problems. Career aspirants, teachers, 
and students will find it useful as a textbook. 

This volume presents the best thinking and methods of more rec- 
ognized authorities than have ever before discussed public relations 
within the covers of a single book. Many of the subjects here covered 
have never been treated in any book on public relations. 

Your Public Relations— The Standard Public Relations Handbook 
contains thirty-three chapters, each written by a nationally recognized 
authority whose experience particularly equips him to discuss the sub- 
ject assigned. Many of these chapters are based on long research by 
staffs of technicians and are textbooks within themselves. An Editors’ 
Note is appended to each chapter. These are intended primarily to tie 
the whole work together in a common purpose and in many cases to 
add brief case histories gathered from fields other than that in which 
the author is engaged. 

The usefulness of this volume is owing largely to the contributing 
authors. But it is owing also, in large measure, to the cooperation and 
counsel of a long list of organizations and individuals devoted to the 
promotion of the best interests of public relations. Among them are 
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the leaders in Public Relations Society of America, American Public 
Relations Association, Association of National Advertisers, American 
Association of Advertising Agencies and The Advertising Council. 

The editors are also indebted to the members of the Advisory Board 
of Fiiblic Relations News. They are Charles C. Carr, Public Relations 
Director, Aluminum Company of America; W. Emerson Reck, Public 
Relations Director, Colgate University; John Hill, President, Hill & 
Knowlton; Howard Bonham, Vice President, American National Red 
Cross; and Verne Burnett, Public Relations Counsel. 

These acknowledgments would not be complete without expressing 
appreciation for the research contributed by Kalman B. Druck, \^ice 
President, Carl Byoir & Associates, Inc. Special appreciation is owing 
also to the staff of Public Relations News under the supervision of 
Hedwig Browde, Editorial Director. 

Glenn Griswold 
Denny Grisavold 

New York City 
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Public Relations— The Standard Public Relations Haitdbook contains 
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ject of public relations. In 1948 he received from Boston University, one 
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relations. 
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many years of experience with such advertising and public relations con- 
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Relations. 


CONTRIBUTING AUTHORS 
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involved in the establishment and maintenance of a public, relations 
department is based on a wider use of public opinion surveys and 
efficiency studies than will be found in almost any public relations 
department in the country. 

John Wiley Hill, President of Hill & Knowlton, Inc. Originally a 
well-known financial editor, he instituted the monthly business bulletin 
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of the Cleveland Trust Company. He became a public relations con- 
sultant in 1927 and in 1933 organized his present firm. Since that time 
he has counseled the public relations activities of a long list of nationally 
recognized industrial corporations and trade associations. 

Marvin Murphy, Vice President, N. W. Ayer & Son. Under Mr. 
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Kirk Earnshaw, Industrial Relations Editor, Modern Industry Maga- 
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labor-management problems in the columns of Modeim Industry has 
been the basis for the application of sound public relations procedures 
to industrial relations. 

James W. Irwin, former assistant to the president and public relations’ 
member of the Policy Committee of Ford Motor Company. Mr. Irwin 
is one of the creators and was first director of The Dayton Plan of 
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of General Motors Corporation. As a policy officer of Monsanto 
Chemical Company, he, with Edgar M. Queeny, inaugurated the pro- 
grams in industrial, public and employee relations and advertising which 
have given the company a reputation as one of the foremost users of 
modern and scientific public relations methods. Now a counselor, Mr. 
Irwin serves a number of leading corporations and industry groups. 

Lew Hahn, President, National Retail Dry Goods Association. He not 
only devised and directed a broad public relations program for the 
Association, but has had much to do with guiding the customer rela- 
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tions of the 7,000 member stores. He has fought tenaciously for im- 
proved merchandising ethics as the basis of sound public relations 
throughout the retail field. He is a voluminous writer and persuasive 
lecturer on the subject. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 
— ITS RESPONSI- 
BILITIES AND 
POTENTI ALITI ES 


BY GLENn GRISWOLD 
AMD DEMMY GRISWOLD 
Co»Edsf®rs, Public Reltsiions News 




UBLIC RELATIONS IS THE 


newest function of management and rapidly coming to be the most 
important. Like all organized activities in the service of the public, it 
has developed in three stages of progress. The first was the groping for 
procedures when the need was recognized. The second was a long 
period of trial and error experimentation aimed at solving recognized 
and fairly well-defined problems. The third is the discovery and per- 
fection of methods and procedures for obtaining the results sought. 
Public relations today is emerging out of the second and into the third 
phase of these stages of development. 


Defining the Term 

This then would seem to be a fitting time to undertake a definition 
of public relations in the hope that it can be widely accepted and will 
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4 HESPOMSiBILlTIES AND POTENTi ALITI ES 

contribute something to the dissipation of widespread confusion and 
disagreement as to what is public relations and what are its appropriate 
and profitable methods and procedures. 

The extent of this confusion and perhaps even the danger of it, is 
illustrated by a recent survey in which 2,000 of the leading public 
relations executives and practitioners of the country submitted their 
definition of public relations. A wide variety of concepts was revealed 
by replies which characterized public relations as a science, a system, 
an art, a process, a function, a relationship, a humanizing genius, a term, 
a business, a profession, a method, an activity, a program, a pattern of 
behavior, a moral force, a combination of media, et cetera. 

A committee of nationally known public relations experts chose the 
following as the best three of the definitions submitted. They are ar- 
ranged in the order of preference. 

T “Public relations is the continuing process by which management 
endeavors to obtain the goodwill and understanding of its customers, 
its employees and the public at large; inwardly through self-analysis and 
correction, outwardly through all means of expression.” (By J. C. 
Seidel, Public Relations Director, Division of Housing, State of New 
York.) 

vi. “Public relations is the continued process of keying policies, serv- 
ices and actions to the best interests of those individuals and groups 
whose confidence and goodwill an individual or institution covets; and 
secondly, it is the interpretation of these policies, services and actions to 
assure complete understanding and appreciation.” (By W. Emerson 
Reck, Public Relations Director, Colgate University.) 

3. “Public relations is the art of bringing about better public under- 
standing which breeds greater public confidence for any individual or 
organization.” (By Howard Bonham, Vice Chairman, American Na- 
tional Red Cross.) 

Definition by the Editors 

Out of all of these definitions and out of our experience in the field, 
we have distilled the following as our concept of a definition broad 
enough to cover the whole function and concise enough to guide any 
plan or program: 

I “Public relations is the management function which evaluates public 
1 attitudes, identifies the policies and procedures of an individual or or- 
ganization with the public interest, and executes a program of action to 
earn public understanding and acceptance.” 

The full significance of public relations can best be understood and 
used as a guide in future planning if we set up the history and develop- 
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Figure i.— Excerpt from Thomas Jefferson’s Seventh Address to 
THE Congress, October 27, 1807, containing the term “PUBLIC 
RELATIONS,” in the tenth line from the bottom. 


meiit of the function as a background. In exploring this record, it is 
well for all of us to keep in mind that the economic and social implica- 
tions of public relations are inextricably interwoven, and must always 
be so. There can be no sound public relations for any economic unit 
without constant and perhaps first attention to its social impact. 

Historical Background 

There is no documentation to mark precisely the beginning of public 
relations as an organized activity. But there is logic on the side of those 
historians who contend that it began with the development of the an- 
cient guilds in Europe. Guilds were the first organized business groups 
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on any substantial scale and it was probably they who first spoke for 
business as a unit. They set about convincing the public of the value 
of their craftsmanship and the merit of their goods. They invented 
hallmarks to emphasize quality and reputation. They staged what may 
have been the first public relations campaigns in behalf of business to 
legalize special privileges and monopolies. They succeeded so well that 
many of the hallmarks which characterized their public service con- 
tinue even today. 

Inevitable abuses developed and for some time caveat emptor was the 
measure of public relations in business. Business chicanery reached its 
height during the Middle Ages. 

In the latter part of this era and particularly in the early days of the 
Renaissance, regard for public attitude and for the buyer k desires again 
became a part of business usage. This was largely owing to an accident 
of history rather than to deliberate planning. The world 'was entering 
upon a period of expansion and prosperity. The development of w orld 
trade brought a new standard of living and an unaccustomed level of 
comfort and luxury that were automatically credited to business. 

Where Modern Public Relations Problems Began 

This too was the beginning of an era of the abuse of individual rights 
which really sowed the seeds of distrust of business some of which 
persist to this day. It was during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies that there developed the notion that business could do no vnong 
so long as it contributed to the prosperity of the nation and the private 
treasury of the Crown. 

These attitudes carried over into colonial America. They charac- 
terized the policies of business and to a large extent the thought habits 
of the public until we were well into the 20th century. 

In the early days of the mass production era, workers were looked 
upon as chattels and the public was considered a private hunting ground 
for business exploitation. Vast technological progress was accomplished 
with little or no organized thought for the public interest involved. It 
was in those days that the cleavage between business and the public 
which vexes us so sorely today, really had its modern beginnings. 

Those attitudes and practices resulted in the almost universal char- 
acterization of business leaders as ogres and slave-drivers, and developed 
a public attitude which seemed to threaten the very existence of or- 
ganized big business. Industrialists were frightened. Out of that fright 
came the first manifestation of public relations as an organized part of 
business planning and thinking. 
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Unfortunately, in its early days, public relations was looked upon 
as a fumigating process. Business was concerned almost exclusively 
with favorable publicity, whether or not its acts and policies merited 
public favor. 

Professional Public Relations Is Born 

Ivy Lee is generally credited with being the first public relations 
counsel in the true sense of the term. But he began his career as a 
publicist. He opened his first publicity office in 1903. He undertook 
what was probably the first industry-wide job in 1906 when he became 
press representative of the anthracite coal operators and of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. It was not until 1916 that he opened an office in New 
York as a public relations consultant. 

Ivy Lee did much for public relations, but he made two basic con- 
tributions. One was that he discovered the importance of humanizing 
business and bringing its public relations down to the community level 
of employees, customers and neighbors. The other was that, even as a 
publicity agent, he dealt only with top executives and carried out no 
program unless it had the active support and personal participation of 
top management. 

In the first two decades of the 20th century public relations made 
rapid and substantial progress until the grandiose plots of scheming or 
ill-advised industrial leaders carried it into the path of 7 nanipulatmg 
public opinion instead of emmmg good repute. 

One of the most serious blows public relations ever had was the ex- 
posure of the Insull scheme to subsidize educators and force specious 
industrial propaganda into our school systems. Another outstanding 
failure was the collapse of extravagant public benefit schemes grounded 
almost exclusively on paternalism. The two conspicuous examples of 
well-intentioned but paternalistic programs which collapsed were those 
of Kohler and Hershey. In each of the two latter cases, business con- 
tributed millions towards public benefits in their communities, but in 
effect regimented the w^orkers and dictated patterns of their private 
lives. Both have since adopted more enlightened public relations pro- 
cedures. 


Three Schools of Thinking 

During this era the public relations of business fell generally into 
three patterns: the paternalistic school; the group which gave only lip 
service to the idea; and another which adhered to the fumigation 
philosophy. There was how^ever a small but far-seeing segment of 
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management which already was practicing public relations under much 
the same philosophy that governs sound operations today. Organiza- 
tions, such as American Telephone & Telegraph under the leadership 
of Arthur Page, were giving first attention to the company’s relations 
with its employees, its customers, and its neighbors and setting patterns 
that are in common use today. 

Early Leaders in the Field 

From the First World War and the period of adjustment which 
followed came many public relations techniques that are still effective 
today. From that period also came some of the most effective elements 
of leadership. In addition to Ivy Lee and Arthur Page, George Creel 
and Edward L. Bernays made their substantial and lasting contributions 
to public relations. 

George Creel will be remembered as the publicity agent of the gov- 
ernment and the Wilson administration. But he did conspicuously put 
public relations thinking and planning at the policy-making level of 
government for the first time. His contribution did much to impel in- 
dustrial leaders to recognize that an informed and positive public 
opinion was essential to the success of any organized activity. 

The position of Edward L. Bernays in the history of public relations 
is more debatable and more often debated than that of any other man. 
He must be recognized as one of the founders and leaders. Perhaps as 
much as Ivy Lee it was Bernays who taught business management that 
public relations belongs at the policy-making level. He gave the field 
recognition, professional status, and documentation in a day when few 
leaders commanded respect and attention. 

Controversy over the Bernays contribution arises out of the question 
whether his acknowledged service w^as not largely counterbalanced by 
an aura of mystery which he threw about his profession. Instead of 
recognizing public relations as a practical part of business management 
which every executive should study and use, Bernays proceeded on the 
theory that there were a few initiated specialists competent to practice 
public relations and that it w^as a mysterious ritual apart from manage- 
ment itself. That brand of thinking became so widespread and so 
deeply imbedded in the minds of business leaders that it has taken the 
modern public relations executive many years to uproot it. 

In the roaring twenties a boisterous atmosphere surrounded business. 
It was a period of extravagant prosperity. Wages were high, the stand- 
ard of living for all was rising rapidly, and public relations was 
considered unimportant by all except a thoughtful few. Little public 
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relations thinking was applied to the affairs of business. In those days 
were planted the seeds of all the ideological rebellion that gave us 
fifteen years of business baiting, regimentation and experiments in the 
socialized regulation of industry. 

When the bubble burst in 1929, the public relations failures of busi- 
ness became glaringly evident. If they were not recognized then, 
frightening proof came when Townsend, Coughlin and Huey Long 
quickly marshalled to their separate banners millions who dedicated 
themselves to the destruction of the American concept of democracy 
and enterprise. Students still shudder in contemplation of what might 
have happened had those three leaders and their followers been brought 
together in a single movement. 

Modern Pioneers 

It was in the hard days of the depression that the current leadership 
of public relations developed and the function received general recog- 
nition. Evaluation of the leaders of so dynamic a field as this is difficult, 
but certainly no appraisal of professional contribution would be com- 
plete without mention of the following in addition to those already 
named; 

Clark Belden, Executive Secretary, New England Gas Association 

Verne Burnett, Public Relations Counsel; former Vice President, 
General Foods Corp. 

Carl Byoir, Chairman, Carl Byoir & Associates, Public Relations 
Counsel 

Charles C. Carr, Public Relations Director, Aluminum Company of 
America 

Howard Chase, Public Relations Director, General Foods Corp. 

Cyrus Ching, Director, Federal Mediation & Conciliation Service; 
former Industrial and Public Relations Director, United States 
Rubber Co. 

Northrop Clarey, former Public Relations Director, Standard Oil 
(N.J.) 

Pendleton Dudley, President, Dudley, Anderson & Yutzy, Public 
Relations Counsel 

Fred Eldean, Fred Eldean Organization, Public Relations Counsel 

Paul Garrett, Vice President, General Motors Corp. 

Rex Harlow, Public Relations Counsel, and founder of American 
Council on Public Relations 

John Hill, President, Hill & Knowlton, Public Relations Counsel 
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Holgar Johnson, President, Institute of Life Insurance 

John Price Jones, President, John Price Jones Corp. 

L. E. Judd, Public Relations Director, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

Bernard Lichtenberg (deceased), former President, Institute of 
Public Relations, Public Relations Counsel 

Lee Lyles, Public Relations Director, Santa Fe Railway 

J. Carlisle MacDonald, Assistant to the Chairman, United States 
Steel Corp. 

Marvin Murphy, Vice President, N. W. Ayer & Son 

Earl Newsom, Senior Partner, Earl Newsom . & Co., Public Re- 
lations Counsel 

Holcombe Parkes, Vice President, National Association of Manu- 
facturers 

Robert Peare, Vice President, General Electric Co. 

Conger Reynolds, Public Relations Director, Standard Oil (Ind.) 

T. J. Ross, Ivy Lee & T. J. Ross, Public Relations Counsel 

James Selvage, Partner, Selvage & Lee, Public Relations Counsel 

Philip Thompson, President, Audit Bureau of Circulations, former 
Vice President, Western Electric Co. 

Arthur D. White, former Public Relations Director, Swift & Co. 

Rapid Progress During World War II 

The full power and impact of public relations w'ere developed and 
dramatized during World War II. Its old tools and techniques w^ere 
perfected and new ones were devised. It w'as in that era that means 
were evolved by 'which 141,000,000 people were sw'ayed to a common 
point of view and dedicated to a common purpose w-ithin a few' weeks. 
Such mass mobilization of public attitude had never been knowm be- 
fore. Business provided the know'^-how that w^ent into the planning 
and execution of those campaigns. In the process its leaders gained 
a Imowledge and an awareness of public relations they might not have 
acquired in a generation of peacetime operation. 

Business got this education quicldy and above all cheaply. It w'as 
spending for public relations, either government money or dollars 
which taxes reduced to a twenty cent value. Lessons w'ere indelibly 
implanted by the accomplishment of campaigns wdiich the government 
either sponsored or encouraged. Out of that experience a majority of 
business leaders for the first time learned the investment value of public 
relations. 

Much of this indoctrination was accidental. Having few' goods to 
sell and wanting no more customers, business spent billions advertising 
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its trade marks and telling its corporate stories to keep good-will alive. 
To their amazement business leaders discovered that this kind of public 
relations procedure created buying desires and attracted customers. 
Out of that experience they learned that the public is almost as much 
interested in the integrity of the company and the craftsmanship that 
goes into its wares, as in the quality and price of the products. 

It was generally assumed that when the war was over and business 
returned to tough competitive selling, public relations budgets would 
be drastically curtailed and public relations personnel would be reduced. 

There was a brief trend in that direction, but it ended abruptly. 
Business had discovered the power and inferentially the menace of 
public opinion. It saw a world-wide trend which denied the whole 
basic philosophy of American enterprise. It developed fear and business 
statesmanship at the same time. This meant not only assuming leader- 
ship in direct contribution to public welfare, but also telling the story 
in such a way that the whole public wmuld know and believe the truth. 

/ Public Relations Recognized as Management Function 

Recognition of the challenge and responsibility for this accomplish- 
ment and the awareness that public relations is good business w'ere the 
two compelling factors w'hich established public relations in its rightful 
place as the fourth pillar of support in management alongside produc- 
tion, distribution, and finance. While this recognition is by no means 
universal, acceptance of the principle by businessmen is spreading 
rapidly. Recent developments clearly indicate this trend. 

Perhaps the most important of these developments is the new concept 
of business responsibility. Out of that concept in the next very few 
years will undoubtedly develop the ethics and principles that will guide 
public relations practice in the future. Business is coming to learn that 
it must operate in the public interest if it is to survive. 

Business is developing a sincere and frequently apprehensive aware- 
ness of the importance of what the public thinks. Out of that concern ' 
has developed a broad expansion in the use of public opinion research 
and a general recognition of the fact that public attitudes can and must 
1)C measured accurately before specific policies are evolved and definite 
programs projected. 

The most important change in management attitude towards public 
relations has been widespread recognition that real public relations 
begins at the community level among the employees, customers and 
neighbors of business. There is an .almost universal tendency to abandon 
the notion that any initiated consultant can solve the problems of a 
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nationwide corporation or industry by olaying tunes on the mass mind 
of all the people. 

most dramatic evidence of this was the recent abrupt shifting of 
attention by the National Association of Manufacturers from the na- 
tional to the community approach in its huge public relations programs. 
When American Petroleum Institute appropriated a million and a half 
dollars for its first comprehensive campaign, it focussed all activity at 
the local level and put leadership in the hands of individual oil execu- 
tives operating through local and regional organizations. 

The public relations of business from now on will begin at the local 
level and put its principal effort in that area. National trade associations 
will concern themselves almost exclusively with broad problems which 
can and should be solved at the national level but will do research for 
and give guidance to their members in their community programs. 

Another promising discovery on the part of business is that public 
relations is just as important to little business as it is to big business. 
Incidental to this has been the widespread acceptance of the fact that 
the philosophy and procedures of public relations are universal and 
that the techniques used by the biggest corporations are adaptable to 
the purposes of small ones. 

Basic Pattern for Public Relations Planning 

Out of this growing maturity of public relations has come general 
acceptance of the theory that there are four basic steps involved in any 
public relations plan. The first is the employment of scientific study to 
discover what are the public relations problems and wliat are their 
proportions. The second is the adoption of sincere policies of manage- 
ment on which a sound program can be based. The third is the drafting 
of a detailed program and the execution of it in a w'ay best calculated 
to earn public approval and support. The fourth step, w hich meets with 
more management resistance and timidity than any of the others, is 
telling the public relations story in frank and convincing terms to all 
interested publics. 

The curse of public relations from the beginning has been the as- 
sumption on the part of many managing executives that it is merely 
a tool for meeting crises and that its function is in the nature of a fumi- 
gating process. This management attitude is being abandoned. Almost 
every substantial program today puts emphasis on repetition and con- 
tinuity'; Management is learning that it is cheaper and more effective to 
prevent crises in public attitudes than to try to cure them after they 
have developed. • 
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Further Proof of Maturity 

Another promising development is the increasing recognition by 
management that sound public relations programming requires techni- 
cal skills. The modern executive is coming to be just as hesitant about 
trusting his public relations problems to an amateur as he would be to 
trust the management of his production, sales or finance to unskilled 
and immature hands. 

A concomitant development is that business is learning that regardless 
of how skilled the public relations consultant or director may be, the 
managing executive must know the philosophy and techniques of public 
relations in order to fit the function into the organization picture. 

Adanagement interest in public relations is further demonstrated by 
the fact that since World War II practically every business convention 
devotes as much time to discussion of public relations problems as to 
all other subjects combined. 

Executives not only are studying the philosophy and policies of public 
relations but also are learning its techniques. Individual corporations 
and trade associations sponsor both national and community institutes 
and forums at which this newest and most vital function of manage- 
ment is studied. They are teaching it to their employees. Many corpo- 
rations have arranged that every employee on the payroll from the’; 
chairman of the board to the janitor shall attend regular classes on 
company time and learn how to promote good public relations in the 
interest of the individual as well as the corporation. 

Every day more corporations establish a public relations department 
for the first time or employ outside public relations counsel. Public 
relations department personnel is being increased and budgets are ex- 
panding. A recent survey shows that 90 percent of the manufacturing 
corporations of America substantially increased their public relations 
budgets in the postwar years. 

Perhaps the best measure of management’s attitude towards public 
relations is the salaries it pays to tliose in charge of the activity. For the 
first time salaries are beginning to be commensurate with the responsi- 
bility the function implies and the technical and executive skill required. 
Since the beginning of World War 11 staff salaries in public relations 
have doubled and management salaries have trebled. Management con- 
fidence in the function is also demonstrated by the fact that almost 
every competent public relations counsel has all the work he can handle 
despite the increase in the number of counsel, the expansion of their 
staffs and the rather substantial advance in the average fee. i/ 
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Specialization Develops 

Like all professions, public relations began with the general prac- 
titioner. As fields and areas- of interest expanded and tools and media 
multiplied, specializations began to develop. Already there are as many 
specialists in the field of public relations as there are in medicine and 
new ones are still developing. 

Public relations leadership began in business but today it is a primary 
concern of management in every field of organized activity. There are 
public relations specialists in international relations, and in the fields of 
government, education, religion, labor, social and civic welfare, to name 
but a few. 

In the field of business, specialists have developed in almost every 
industry and division of commerce. There are specialists in banking, 
heavy industries, railroads, trade associations, and even labor unions. A 
new specialization that is expanding concerns itself largely with the 
public relations of small business. 

The most common and perhaps the most effective specialization has 
been in specific areas of public relations. These tend to treat exclusively 
public relations with one specific public, such as employees, customers, 
stockholders, community, dealers and distributors, suppliers and ven- 
dors, women, schools and racial groups. 

Then there are specialists in the tools and techniques of public rela- 
tions. These concentrate their attention on the various media such as 
the press, radio and audio-visuals. Others deal with suggestion systems, 
annual reports, executive and employee training in public relations, 
public relations booklets and pamphlets, open house, company publica- 
tions and other techniques. 

Academic Recognition of Public Relations 

Evidence of the growing maturity of public relations is to be found 
in the increasing recognition of it by educational institutions. Five years 
ago one could have counted on his fingers the number of colleges teach- 
ing public relations, even in a single course. Already almost one hundred 
educational institutions have put such courses into the curriculum. It’s 
true that a substantial number of these still find difficulty differentiating 
between public relations and publicity, but the basic principles and 
practices of real public relations are being taught in a practical fashion 
by a high percentage of these schools. 

Few leaders in the profession accept the notion, being rather timidly 
promoted, that professional public relations people should be required 
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to study prescribed courses and be licensed by some official agency. 
But there is a growing tendency to recognize that some sound academic 
training affords the best background for leadership and outstanding 
accomplishment in the profession. 

Public relations directors within the colleges themselves have given 
this trend its greatest impetus. Leadership in this development may be 
credited in substantial part to the American College Public Relations 
Association consisting primarily of the public relations directors of 
colleges and universities. 

An outstanding highlight in this development was the establishment 
of the first School of Public Relations in September, 1947, at Boston 
University. Syracuse University early in that year had set precedent by 
offering a Master’s degree in public relations. Iowa State University 
encouraged the trend by granting, in 1947, certificates of honor to Carl 
Byoir, public relations counsel, and Conger Reynolds, public relations 
director of Standard Oil of Indiana, for outstanding contribution to 
national welfare through them leadership in the field. In 1948, three 
doctorates for accomplishment in public relations were conferred. The 
degree was given by Boston University to Earl Newsom, public re- 
lations consultant, and to Glenn Griswold, publisher, Public RcliTtloiis 
News; Skidmore conferred the degree on Pauline Mandigo, president, 
Phoenk News Bureau. In 1947, Whitman College .similarly honored 
Paul Garrett, General Motors’ vice president in charge of public re- 
lations. 

Some of the colleges and universities offering public relations course.').- 


University of Akron 
University of Alabama 
Army Information School, 
Carlisle, Pa. 

Baylor University 
Boston University 
Bucknell University 
Butler University 
University of Chicago 
University of Cincinnati 
College of City of New York 
University of Colorado 
Columbia University 
Cornell University 
University of Denver 
De Paul University 
Drake University 


Emory University 
Fresno State Cf)llege 
University of Georgia 
Georgia School of Technology 
Harvard University 
University of Idouston 
Hunter College 
University of Illinois 
Indiana University 
Iowa State College 
State University of Iowa 
Kansas State College 
University of Kansas 
Kent State University 
University of Kentucky 
Louisiana State University 
University of Louisville 
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McMurry College 
Marquette University 
University of Michigan 
Michigan State College 
University of Minnesota 
University of Missouri 
Montana State University 
University of Nebraska 
New School for Social Research 
New York University 
Northwestern University 
University of Notre Dame 
Ohio State University 
Ohio University 
University of Oklahoma 
Oklahoma A. and M. College 
University of Oregon 
Pennsylvania State College 
University of Pittsburgh 
Princeton University 
Purdue University 
University of Richmond 


Rutgers University 
Seton Hall College 
Simmons College 
Smith College 
University of Southern 
California 

Stanford University 
Syracuse University 
Temple University 
University of Tennessee 
University of Texas 
Texas Christian University 
University of Toronto 
Tulane University 
United States Military Academy 
University of Washington 
Washington & Lee University 
Wayne University 
Webber College 
West Virginia University 
Western Reserve University 
University of Wisconsin 


Academic recognition of public relations offers good assurance that 
the executives of the future will be well-trained in the theory, principles 
and procedures of this new function. 


Professional Organizations in the Field 

Nearly ten years of effort at organizing public relations people into a 
professional group was recently marked by the merger of the National 
Association of Public Relations Counsel, Inc., and American Council 
on Public Relations into the Public Relations Society of America. Only 
this group and the American Public Relations Association are now or- 
ganized on a national basis. But in almost every metropolitan center 
there are local organizations of public relations and publicity workers 
who are gradually accepting common purposes and tending towards 
the adoption of professional standards. 

Recognition and acceptance of public relations as a basic function 
of management and a public service have developed rapidly in recent 
years among the various media. Today practically every trade paper 
and most newspapers accept public relations as a service to them and 
to their readers. Diatribes against the profession characterizing it as an 
organized effort to steal free space and time have almost disappeared. 
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The editors of most media cooperate actively in. a wide variety of 
public relations efforts. A few of them have established departments to 
treat the news of public relations editorially and most of them include 
public relations information in their business news columns. 

Significant etddence of the broad public interest in public relations 
was afforded by the release in 1947 of an issue of March of Time, called 
“Public Relations. . . . this means you!” For the first time some 30,- 
000,000 Americans and millions of Europeans saw a motion picture de- 
voted entirely to an exposition of the philosophy of the function and 
its tools and practices. 

The First Public Relations Weekly for Executives 
In July, 1944, Public Relations Neavs was established as the first 
national weekly public relations publication for executives. For the 
first time, the field has an independent editorial voice. 

Bibliography is still meager but books serving the field are appearing 
more frequently and their editorial merit has improved substantiahy in 
the last few years. 

Ail the factors catalogued here as indicating that public relations is 
coming of age are important. But the most convincing evidence is the 
movement of the public relations function to the policy-making le\ul. 
A long list of organizations in the last few years have chosen men of 
public relations experience for top management positions. This tends to 
correct the basic evil that in the past able public relations executives 
were given wide responsibility without commensurate aurliority. 

Tomorrow’s Leaders Coming from Public Relations Ranks 
Public relations directors and consultants are being added to boards 
of directors and trustees, elevated to the presidency or chairmanship 
and given authority to represent their organizations when polict" de- 
cisions need to be made. This is in recognition of the basic fact that in 
order to be effective as a management executive today, one needs to 
know how to meet the critical human problems on which most con- 
trolling decisions must be based. 

Here are a few of the management executives whose appointment 
to leadership was based primarily on public relations experience and 
soundness of judgment in the solution of problems of human relations: 
A. W. Peake, President, Standai'd Oil of Indiana 
Paul G. Eloffman, President, Studebaker Corporation 
Eric Johnston, President, Motion Picture Producers and Distribu- 
tors of America 
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Joseph L. Egan, President, Western Union 

Edgar M. Queeny, Chairman, Monsanto Chemical Co, 

Charles J. Hardy, Jr., President, American Car & Foundry. 

These illustrations are confined to the field of business but the same 
record is visible in the recent history of organizations in every field of 
human endeavor. 

Management must learn, and is learning, to search out and measure 
public attitudes and to discover the causes of them before attempting 
to solve public relations problems. By the same token it must learn and 
is learning the philosophy of public relations, its tools and procedures 
and how to use them. A4anagement has discovered that public relations 
is profitable and that good will is the most important item on its balance 
sheet. 

Public relations is coming to be recognized almost universally as a 
powerful force. Its first concern is to serve the public interest. If skil- 
fully used, it can do much to bring harmony, peace and prosperity not 
only to business but to the nation and the civilized world. 
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^URING THE EARLY YEARS 
of this century, expansion and production, almost exclusiv^eiy, occupied 
the country’s best business brains. 

The years between the two world w'ars were characterized l)y tre- 
mendous emphasis on selling and merchandising. 

I firmly believe and hope that the second half of our century will be 
marked by inspiring progress in the field of human relations. Unless 
men set their minds to achieve this progress, unless the many intricate 
group relationships of our modern world can be harmonized—vith for- 
bearance and understanding— we can expect no perpetuation of our 
American experiment in freedom, no peace, nor opportunity. 


Benefits of Sound Public Relations 

The newly-emerging function of public relations is being called upon 
to play an important role in the development of human relations in the 
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2oth century, A sound policy and program of public relations should 
be part of the day-to-day operating philosophy of every modern com- 
pany. Here are just a few of the things a systematic practice of public 
relations can do for management: 

1. Increase company good-will, by developing public understand- 
ing and appreciation of services rendered. 

2. Build wider customer acceptance of products. 

3. Make easier the introduction of new products. 

4. Help promote good labor relations; reduce employee turnover; 
and make easier the securing of high-caliber personnel, 

5. Create broader understanding of, and sympathy with, the prob- 
lems management faces. 

6. Facilitate new-financing plans and the attraction of new-venture 
capital. 

7. Build public confidence in the American system of free com- 
petitive enterprise as the most desirable economic climate. 

What Is Public Relations? 

Public relations, in essence, is our “dealings with people,” As part of 
the broad science of human relations, it is as old as humankind—as 
ancient as the continuous struggle for men’s minds. When Cleopatra 

( welcomed Mark Antony in regal splendor on the banks of the Nile, 
she was practicing public relations. When General Electric announced 
price cuts on their appliances, they were using public relations. When 
Sears Roebuck achieved outstanding success with its profit-sharing plan 
for employees, that, too, was public relations. 

•Every company, regardless of size, each day has thousands of “deal- 
ings with people,” that is, relations with the public. For example, 
whenever your salesman makes a dealer or wholesaler happy, thafs 
public relatiojis. When the receptionist or telephone operator in your 
office is pleasant and helpful, that’s public relations. When a consumer 
gets real satisfaction from using your products, that’s public relations. 
When thousands of people read in their newspapers that you are build- 
ing a new plant and creating new jobs in their community, that’s public 
relations. When you gladly loan your two best trucks to the Red Cross 
to help out in an emergency, that’s public relations. When you make 
it possible for employees to take part in worthwhile civic projects and 
encourage them to do so, that’s public relations. When one of your 
people is made an officer of his union, or an executive is elected presi- 
dent of your trade association, that’s public relations. 

As Edgar M. Queeny, board chairman of Monsanto, expresses it: 
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'‘Public relations seeks to identify a corporation with rchat in an in- 
dividual would be good manners and good morals.” In simplest concept, 
it is good manners to win fiHends. It is being a good business citizen, 
from the top of your organization to the bottom. 

Two Basic Principles of Public Relations 

But being a good business citizen is not, of itself, enough. ^ Oii must 
also do a systematic job of telling the public about it. In the \\ ords of 
the Bible, you must “Let your light so shine before men that they may 
see your good works.” False modesty has no place in this picture; it is 
only good common sense to recognize that public opininti is a |H)\\ crful 
force— a force that can make or break your enterprise. The w a\ to good 
public relations has been summed up simply in the t\f>rds "( t ) Do 
good; and (2) tell other people about it.” 

Bragging or blatant self-praise should, of course, have no place in the 
telling. Far better nothing at all than this. But what is needed is the 
simple carrying of facts about your organization and its activities to 
those v^'hose good opinion you value. 

Eveiymne on Payroll Is in Public Relations 

Not long ago, in discussing public relations, one of our new salesmen 
said to me: “Do you mean to say that Pm part of our public relations 
program?” I replied that in his territory he is General Mills. Everything 
he does and says, every day, either helps or hurts the coinpan}’. 

This incident prompted me to send the following message to each of 
our 12,000 employees: 

“When we tackle our individual jobs with enthusiasm, wlicn we speak 
well of General Mills to our friends, when we show a li^'ely imeivst in 
the company’s affairs and talk in a well-informed wav about iis products 
and policies, when we do these things, all of our producaion and mer- 
chandising pr'ograms— in fact, all phases of our activities— are b.oosted 
twelve-thousand-fold. 

“On the other hand, when we take the gloomy or negative a|>})rc)ach 
we drag everyone we contact down to our level, and drain av ay valu- 
able company good-wili. 

“In the course of our daily work most of us have contacts with one 
or more of the following groups: customers, suppliers, t)ther cmplu\ ees, 
stockholders, representatives of government, and the general public. Our 
goal should be to make all these human relationships so good tltat tlun' 
will contribute to a broader understanding and appreciation (ff‘ our com- 
pany and of the services it renders. And that goes particularly for tlte 
president and the other executives, too! 
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“Yes, it is well to remind ourselves occasionally that to the people we 

deal with each day nve are General Mills. We, personally, represent the 

company to the public. We are its good-will ambassadors.” 

Every man and woman on the payroll is in public relations. The 
function of public relations is not limited to a small staff of experts, or 
to any one executive. It is an operating philosophy tiiat must permeate 
the entire organization, from the chairman of the board, the president, 
and all other major executives down to the sweeper in the mill. 

All employees should share in the job of getting the essential facts 
about the company across to the public; the services it renders, the 
profit it makes, and the place it occupies in the community. 

Why Should We Care What the Public Thinks of Us? 

Occasionally you run into the Rip Van Winkle type of business 
executive wdio says his outfit is too small to have to worry about public 
relations, or it has no product for sale direct to consumers, “so why 
should we bother.^”— or that “someone else in the company looks after 
that” (it develops he’s in Florida!)— or “We’ve gotten along O.K. with- 
out it so far”— or “We leave that to the trade association.” 

In slothful thinking of tliis kind, real danger lies. Fortunately, it is 
on the decrease, or all of ns could look forward to early state socialism. 

What these head-in-sand managements do not realize is that public 
relations is something yotive got whether you want it or not^ mid 
whether you consciously do anything about it or not. 

Professor N. S. B. Gras, of the Harvard Business School, makes the 
“either or” nature of our present situation very clear. “Business is now,” 
he writes, “adopting a new policy— that the public should be fidly 
served and fully informed. A complete national capitalism or socialism 
stand as the alternatives of public policy and the essence of public re- 
lations.” 

Either people think well of you, think badly of you, are lukewarm, 
or just don’t know enough about you to have any opinion. Of course, 
only the first of these alternatives is to your best interest. 

If people think well of you— that is, if you enjoy good public relations 
—the citizenry regards you as a valuable friend and neighbor, an organi- 
zation they are proud to have in the community, one which they point 
out to visitors. In difficult times for the enterprise, thet' will pitch in 
and lend a hand. 

One Tangible Example 

Any mention of community cooperation always reminds me of the 
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wonderful help we received from the citizens of Belmond, Iowa, at a 
time when the company was in a tough spot. It was during the w'ar, in 
1944, We had bought an old beet sugar factory at Belmond (a town of 
2100) and were trying to turn it into a modern soybean processing 
plant that would give employment to about 1 50 persons. Our biggest 
problem came in the construction of new concrete storage elevators. 
The contractor had secured all necessary materials, but the severe war 
labor shortage threatened to bog down the whole operation. 

We went to the town’s leaders for help. And it came. 

The mayor, two ministers, the high school superintendent, three 
bankers, several lawyers, doctors, judges, filling station operators, two 
funeral directors, the local barber and billiard parlor owner— and 
enough others to make up a complete 36-man night shift— to, 
poured and nvheeled concrete every night until the job -li'j.v done/ 

In the ceremonies at the plant opening, we presented the community 
with a plaque inscribed with the names of those who had helped. But 
there is never adequate means of rewarding such friendship. We can 
only try our best to be worthy of it. 

The concern with a negativ^e approach to the public, or with careless 
disregard for its social responsibilities, has no right to expect, and does 
not get, support from the community. 

Good Public Relations Made the Difference 

In an industrial community not far from Chicago there are two 
medium-sized plants. They are not in competition, but make very 
similar products, and have approximately the same number of em- 
ployees. Pay rates are, by and large, the same. Plant “A” is known to 
everyone as the “best place in town to work'.” There is equally wide 
agreement among the townspeople that plant “B” is tlic worst place 
to work. Plant “A”, with only one brief work stoppage in its entire 
26-year history, has never missed a dividend payment. Plant “B” suf- 
fered through strike after strike, and has been in financial peril on 
several occasions. 

An examination of both plants’ public and human relations progrtims 
gives eloquent answer to the paradox. 

The management of plant “B” has never made a real effort to explain 
to its employees, and to the community, how it operates or what it 
stands for. It has no company publication, no employee recreation pro- 
gram or facilities, no pension plan, no company-sponsored health and 
accident insurance, no credit union, no length-of-service awards, no 
old-timers’ club, no employees’ annual meeting or picnic, and no wage 
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incentive, bonus, or profit-sharing plans. It has never made a statement, 
except under pressure, to the local press; and it regards plant-city ad- 
vertising as a useless waste of stockholders’ money. No one has ever 
been able to talk the management into taking a leading part in the Com- 
munity Fund drive or in any other civic welfare activity. “Too many 
labor headaches” is the reason usually given for not participating! 

Public Relations Paid Dividends 

In contrast, the management of plant “A” has, over the years, de- 
veloped a strong structure of sound public and employee relations. A 
close personal relationship— a real family spirit— has been built up be- 
tween management and employees. A broad program of employee 
benefits is in force, including a planning committee whose goal is the 
achievement of maximum job security on a year-round basis. At the 
annual employees’ dinner, the company family is given a visual presen- 
tation of the past year’s work. All of the company’s employees, to- 
gether with their wives and husbands, are shown exactly what the 
income was from sales during the year, how much went for raw 
materials, transportation and other services, taxes, executives’ salaries, 
employees’ wages, and stockholders’ dividends. Profit margins are ex- 
plained. There is a friendly exchange of questions and answers, sug- 
gestions and criticisms. 

Members of the management at plant “A”, as well as a great many 
other employees, have been active for years in community affairs— the 
board chairman at one time serving as president of the local Chamber 
of Commerce. Relations with practically all segments of the public, 
including the press, are friendly and cooperative. 

The president himself supervises a modest but effective campaign of 
plant-city advertising, explaining the company’s policies and contribu- 
tions to the community. 

Abe Lincoln expressed in one sentence the reason wTy any enterprise 
must have the confidence of the people to be successful: “With public 
sentiment nothing can fail; without it, nothing can succeed.” 

How To Build Good Public Relations 

I am frequently asked the question: “How should we go about build- 
ing good public relations for our organization?” 

The first step is to put your house in order, Sound business ethics, 
high standards of operation, and a sincere desire to serve the public— 
these are the first requisites of good public relations. There is great truth 
in the saying, “Public relations begins at home.” In public relations 
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work, the company itself is your product, and every successful salesman 
knou’s the futility of trying to sell shoddy merchandise. 

George A. Saa's, head of G. A. Saas & Company, and formerly public 
relations director of Citizens Gas and Coke, Indianapolis, nails down 
this point ^vith the refreshing directness of the former new spaperman; 

“Guys like me, public relations men, can only interpret. AA cairt 
whiteivash a black sheep, and no amount of publicity will improve your 
public relations if deep down in your heart you’re a stinker. It you’j-e 
a cold-eyed, calculating, heartless, profit-grabbing type t)f operator- 
then good public relations is not for you. On the other hand, if )'ou live 
a clean business life, if you’re fair and honest in the endeavor of giving 
your employees, customers, and the public a fair shake, good public 
relations becomes a distinct possibility.” 

Put Your Operating Philosophy in Writing 

It is helpful to set dowm your basic operating concepts in black and 
white. This has been our practice at General I\lills. We mail a cop\^ of 
“Basic Policies on wdiich our Company Operates” to all employees and 
stockholders along w’ith the Annual Report. It includes concise state- 
ments of our operating policies w'ith respect to: research, service to the 
public, free competitive enterprise, human relations, adetpate compen- 
sation, quality products at fair prices, fair profits, sound advertising, 
modern selling, realistic accounting, public relations, high output and 
io'wer price.s. 

Setting Up a Program 

The next step is to analyze how you stand currently with your 
various “publics,” and to set about formulating a program for improve- 
ment. The program should be designed to malce your organization 
better and more favorably known to these groups. 

There are two elements to be considered here; (i) familiaritv, and 
(2) reputation. Wide familiarity, in and of itself, is of no consccjuencc. 
Heinrich Himmler, for example, was well known; hut such recognition 
is mere notoriety. It is when broad familiarity and good reputation arc 
combined that something of lasting value is achicvctl. Consider, for 
instance, the great number of people who ininiediatcly associ;ire tiw. 
trademark “57” with the H. J. Heinz Company, recalling it to mind as 
an old firm of unquestioned integrity. This kind of good-will is \ akicd 
on the Heinz books at $1, but actually it is the most important item on 
the balance sheet, It is the cornerstone on which rests the siicccs.s of the 
entire corporate structure. It represents the friendship of the American 
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public for the company, as a producer of high-quality merchandise and 
as a good business citizen. 

Public Relations Objective 

To have all of the “publics” with which you come in contact, directly 
or indirectly, know you readily, and think well of yoz/— that should be 
the goal of your program. 

Building such productive relationships involves telling your com- 
pany’s story, simply and truthfully, through all available channels. It 
is a continuous job of keeping the public informed of wiiat your or- 
ganization is doing, with emphasis on the services it renders to the 
public. 

In shaping your program, first consideration should be given those 
groups that have a close natural interest in your enterprise: employees, 
stockholders, customers, suppliers, and members of the plant com- 
munity. Here, again, “public relations begins at home” is sound counsel. 

Next you can turn your attention to the press and general public 
concentrating on those segments of the public most closely allied with 
your operation. In General Mills, for example, we have particular in- 
terest in homemakers, rural leaders, and teachers, and have developed 
specific programs for each group. Other logical groups are representa- 
tives of government agencies, ministers, women’s groups, consumer 
organizations, and opinion leaders. 

This, then, is the make-up of the Supreme Court of Public Opinion 
to which you must address your case. On it sit customer, employee, 
stockholder, supplier, plant-community citizen, fanner, teacher, opinion 
leader, and others whose friendship is important to your welfare. 

The modern complex business structure, even of a comparatively 
small organization, can be compared to an iceberg — 14 visible and % 
unseen. It is human nature to fear and misinterpret what w'e cannot see 
nor understand. This makes doubly important your responsibility to 
enlighten the Supreme Court of Public Opinion on that part of your 
activities out of general view- 

Give the Public Facts 

Failure of business to explain itself adequately in this manner has 
produced a set of dangerous misconceptions. Reliable surveys show that 
industrial employees believe the “take” of management and stockholders 
is about 2 5fl on each dollar of sales. The average citizen believes it is 
30^. Yet the same surveys show that people consider 105I on the dollar 
a fair profit. 
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The plain truth is that industry as a whole earns well under on 
the sales dollar. In General Mills our profit recently has been less than 
2 14 on each dollar of sales. 

From this it is obvious we are not getting the truth across to the 
public. We are not even getting it over to our own employees. In 
consequence, there is no firm foundation for public understanding of 
our services, and the labor-management conference tables are too often 
ruled by prejudice and emotion rather than by a give-and-take attitude 
based on facts. 

If enough companies will present the truth about thcmseh es to the 
public and to their employees and stockholders— in terms of their own 
activities, services and profits— a broad base for cooperation will gradu- 
ally be established. Industry will then begin to receive tlie ptLblic appre- 
ciation and support it deserves. 

Surveys Show Increased Skepticism 

The urgent need for business to explain itself— to speak out on a 
positive note— is heightened by a growing tendency on the part of the 
public to be skeptical of business in general. 

Professor Gras points out that “the depression of 1929-35 left deep 
furrows in the public esteem of business.” There is ample e\ idencc that 
industry’s immense war achievements raised its standing in the eves of 
the public somewhat, but strikes, shortages, and high prices appear to 
have offset this improvement. In a recent Fortune poll, 94 percent of the 
people said that businessmen should recognize their social responsi- 
bilities, but 64 percent believed that less than half of the businessmen 
they know recognized their responsibilities to society and tried to fulfill 
them, 

A General Mills public attitude survey, made liy the research section 
of Batten, Barton, Diirstine & Osborn, confirms this parte rn of decreas- 
ing unqualified approval of business. There is no apparent growth in 
hostility toward business, but a very marked upward trend in tlie “I’m 
from Missouri” attitude. There are many more people today tvho 
answer “I don’t know” when asked whether they believe business is 
“unselfish and public-spirited,” or “selfish and grasping.” It is an honest 
“I don’t knowq” because, by and large, business has failed to furnish 
them enough facts to go on; and our society is becoming increasingly 
reluctant to give its stamp of approval without tangible evidence that 
it is deserved. 

Clearly, then, there is a big job ahead in developing knowledge, con- 
viction, and approval of business’ willingness to accept social responsi- 
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bility. We must tell our story as interestingly and as widely as possible 
—avoiding empty generalities. We must let the facts speak! 

Business Must Regain Leadership 

If, as Harvard economist Sumner Slichter says, we in business have 
lost the “intellectual initiative,” let us find it again without delay. The 
great majority of companies have positive and progressive stories to tell. 
They are doing things the public would be glad to hear and know 
about, in terms of new jobs and opportunities, new products, new con- 
veniences for consumers, new uses for the farmer’s raw materials, new 
programs for employees’ safety and health— all based on a sincere con- 
fidence in the American system’s ability to continue to improve the 
general living standard of our people. 

This is certainly a positive story. I, for one, believe it is best told by 
each individual company in terms of its own activities. 

Selecting Public Relations Personnel 

It is desirable to have professional advice in the development of an 
over-all program and in the selection of media and techniques to reach 
your publics. Your own individual situation will dictate the form of 
assistance sought. Types and choice of public relations services are 
discussed in detail elsewhere in this book. Broadly speaking, however, 
the alternatives include: 

1. Retaining the services of a qualified public relations consulting- 
firm. 

2. Developing a public relations staff within your organization, 
under the supervision of a company ofiScial who has special 
talent and experience in the field. 

3. A combination of Numbers 1 and 2. 

4. Making use of the public relations services of a good advertising 
agency. Many top-notch agencies now maintain separate public 
relations departments. 

5. A. combination of Numbers 2 and 4. 

Be careful to obtain thoroughly qualified personnel. You will find 
self-styled experts in the field galore, all eager to get their names on 
the payroll, Ibut many of whom unfortunately still think of public 
relations in terms of publicity. Favorable press relations, of course, are 
an important part of public relations— but, as we have seen, the art also 
encompasses many other vital relationships as w^ell. The safest policy is 
to seek your guidance among those who have had experience with other 
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programs and who have demonstrated their ability through successful 
accomplishment. 

Place Public Relations at Policy-Making L.evel 

The public relations function belongs close to the policx -iuakmg 
level. The real public relations director of any company is its president. 
There are very few management decisions that do not ha\ e pitblic 
relations aspects. For example, price change,s, employment lay-o!is, 
large contributions to charity, changes in products or pacltage dcsigti- 
all involve typical decisions that must be weighed careUilK' for their 
effect, good or bad, on the company’s standing with the public. 

The public relations director, or outside consultant, should report 
directly to top-level management— where liis knowledge of public 
attitudes and reactions can help shape broad plans. 

Continuity of Program Is Vital 

It was Dr. Samuel Johnson wdio said, “A man, Sir, slioukl keep Ills 
friendships in constant repair.” The admonition might have been equally 
well addressed to business. For there is no such thing as a one-shot 
public relations program. 

To accomplish anything of lasting value, your program must be a 
continuous, long-range, year-to-year operation. Good will cannot be 
written on the books overnight. And it can never be written on the 
books so that it will stay there without subsequent entries. All ink tends 
to fade in the ledger of public opinion. We must make our entries e\ ery 
day. 

Measuring Public Relations Accomplishment 

Once an organized public relations activity has l)een placed in ctTect, 
it is highly desirable that there be some attempt at measurement of 
results. Public attitude is a very intangible commodir\’, Imr c()mj>etent 
practitioners in the field of opinion research have proven that it can Ite 
measured, scientifically and accurately. 

If you measure your standing with the public at regular intervals 
over an extended period, it is possible to chart progress. Our pul)lic 
attitude .surveys in General Mills, conducted every i<s monrlis to two 
years, have proved conclusively that w^e are making progress, mu: nnlv 
with the general public, but with our employees and stockluddcrs, anti 
with the special groups with which we work. The coortiinating en- 
deavors of our public relations staff, and the cumulative efforts of all 
individuals in the company, have had a marked effect. 
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Good surveys of this kind are not difficult to make, nor are they out 
of line as to cost. There are many agencies and firms well equipped to 
handle them. 

Developing Public Relations Consciousness in the Company 

Good public relations cannot be achieved by simply delegating the 
responsibility to a company executive, appointing a public relations 
director, or retaining outside counsel. As already stressed, the whole 
payroll is involved in the job, particularly the president and the other 
major executives. Proper implementation of the program requires the 
understanding and participation of each representative of management. 

What methods are available for inculcating fundamental public re- 
lations thinking at all organization levels? 

Recently we issued an illustrated pamphlet to all employees, entitled 
Your Public Relations Job, containing specific ways in which our 
people can help make the company better and more favorably known. 
A number of other companies have prepared similar booklets. Public 
relations can likewise be stressed in company publications. Management 
conferences, sales meetings, employee forums, and other gatherings 
also furnish opportunities for spotlighting the public relations responsi- 
bility. 

In a widespread organization it is advisable to delegate responsibility 
for coordinating public relations to a specific individual in each plant 
community and in each major branch office. These men should be kept 
advised of the day-to-day public relations activities at the headquarters 
office; and they, in turn, should funnel news of company operation 
from the field to headquarters. 

Information Must Be Honest, Accurate 

Information, after all, is the raw material of public relations. Check- 
ing its accuracy, boiling it down, and disseminating it where it will do 
the most good is the manufacturing process, so to speak, of public 
relations. 

Our booklet Your Public Relations Job closes with these words: 

“Honest, accurate information about the company is the basis of 

good public relations. Know it. Tell it. That’s your public relations jobJ” 

Obviously, employees cannot do this job unless management gives 
them the necessary information. “The most powerful influence on a 
company’s community standing is what its own employees think and 
say about it,” reports Dr. Claude Robinson, the skilled measurer of 
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human attitudes towards business. Along with the giving of informa- 
tion, therefore, we should try to build a sense of participation. Kecog^ 
nition for work well done, opportunity for advancement, and good 
wages-in that order-are the most important factors ni causing em- 
ployees to feel “This is a good company to work for. 

The goal towards which each man and woman is working is a simple 
one-a better standard of living, self-respect, and self-conhdence. The 
goal of industry is identical with that of the average man. Sound public 
relations can develop understanding between them and can help bring 
lasting peace, understanding, and cooperation among all groups. 
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arises in any discussion of public relations plans for the small business 
is an acceptable definition of “small business.” We must investigate the 
inherent characteristics of a business and determine what makes it large 
or small. 


Size alone is not the best yardstick. A small business has many of the 
characteristics of a small town. Population is not the only determinant. 
The quality of the mutual personal relationships, the scope of the enter- 
prise, the methods of marketing the products, and the geographical 
location must all be considered. 

In this chapter we are considering a small business as one in which 
the operations are all carried on at one location; there are no branch 
plants. The product is used in a limited area, so that national advertising 
and sales promotion methods are neither desirable nor necessary. The 
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number of employees is small enough so that they can gather at a 
meeting and there will be mutual recognition between tlic employees 
and supervisors based on actual acquaintance. 

As contrasted with the small business, we think of the large business 
as one with national markets, far-flung sales organizations, and branch 
plants in many locations, all of which introduce problems of manage- 
ment and communication with which the small business is not con- 
cerned. 

Most large businesses had small beginnings. 1 he tnuisitinin peri{td 
when the small concern is expanding rapidly is the mo.^r difliculi to 
handle. Management personnel are preoccupied with problems inherent 
in the expansion itself such as nev’ construction, new prothicts, new 
customers and new- manufacturing methods. The pcrsoiufl I'elaiiorisliips 
may be put aside as being of lesser importance. .Mr, Manage!'. \‘ou used 
to know' every employee wdicn your business was \er\ small. Ilow' 
many do you know' today? Can you call olT even the last names (d‘ rhe 
last ten men that w'ere hired? That is a hard test, but a good one. 

Problems of Small Business 

The purpose of a good public relations program, in botli its internal 
and external aspects, is twofold. It must provide a suitabic means of 
maintaining the personal contact bctw'ccn manager and emplo\'ee, de- 
partment head and clerk w'hich is so necessary to mutual understanding 
and respect. It must also provide a meatis of communicating company 
background, policies and qualifications to the outside w'orld. 

The small business performs all rhe functions of the large corpora- 
tion,— purchasing, accounting, selling, engineering and production,— 
but the administrative costs must be kept w'ithin reascmahlc limits. 'There 
is the perpetual dilemma to rationalize; the twer jU'cscrtt t|ucsrion to 
answ'er. Plow'- can w'e balance the costs of emplo\ ing the necessary 
talent wdth the limited funds left over after manufacturing costs arc 
met? The department heads of the smaller business must ha\ e rh.e same 
training and ability as their counterparts in the great corporarii)ns, and 
therein lies the problem. 

Obviously, this problem must be met by employing a smaller number 
of highly qualified personnel, and having each of them asstimc se\ era! 
duties. This is the opposite of the problem of ‘kii\ ided resj^onsibilirv”, 
but it is just as difficult to resolve. 

Public Relations— Number One on the Agenda 

In many instances, the head of your small business is beset by so 
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many problems he must solve himself that the matter of public relations 
is relegated to the bottom of his priority list. In fact, it may be so far 
down that it is never even carefully examined. This situation is under- 
standable, but a grave mistake. After all is said and done, what is the 
truly basic commodity in all businesses? It is human effort. Some of the 
effort is applied clerically, and some of it is appUed manually, but people 
and personalities are back of it all. 

It is an old military axiom that a poor plan, well executed, will suc- 
ceed where the perfect plan, poorly executed, will fail. Flow true this 
is in business. The accurate communication of ideas is essential to the 
execution of the plan, and, in business, we consider the program of 
public relations as the program of communications. The management 
may have the finest plans and policies in the business world, but time, 
thought and effort must be spent on transmitting or communicating 
these ideas to the employees, the customers, and the community in 
which the business is located. 

That being the case, somebody has to take charge and make it a full 
time job. It cannot be relegated, on the old spare time basis, to the pro- 
duction superintendent or some other already overburdened executive 
to take care of when he finds time. 

Scope of the Public Relations Program 

It seems to us that any public relations program must accomplish 
these four things: 

1. It must keep the employee as well as the shareholder informed 
as to the conduct of the business 

2. It must adequately provide for the various phases of employee 
welfare 

3 . It must keep the customers informed in all respects 

4. It must provide for maintaining the firm’s reputation in the 
community. 

Flaving recognized that these obligations must be fulfilled you then 
face the question of whom to pick for the responsibility. Mr, Manager, 
your first reaction may be that you can’t afford to spend money on 
such intangibles. Maybe you feel that you are already taking care of 
these things yourself. But are you? 

Each of these functions is so important that no one of them can be 
neglected. In this firm, keeping the 250 employees informed and super- 
vising their welfare on the job is a matter which requires the full time 
of a personnel manager and an assistant. Keeping the customer infonned 
and maintaining a reputation in the community is a matter in which the 
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entire administrative organization must take part. The extent to which 
a company employs the medium of advertising will have a large bear- 
ing on the customer relationship and that particular point will be dis- 
cussed later on in the chapter. 

This company can be considered as an average small maniifacturing 
business. It is a policy here that public relations, both internal and ex- 
ternal, carry a high priority on the list of activities, 

INTERNAL PUBLIC RELATIONS 

The first phase of internal public relations is to maintain a constant 
line of communication from the policy-making group to the man who 
actually does the work. The very small business wa’th a handful of 
employees will not be particularly concerned with this matter if the 
owner or manager will take the time and the trouble tr) talk to his 
employees daily and keep them in close personal contact with the busi- 
ness problems. The somewhat larger, though still small business, such 
as our own, poses the problem of maintaining the communicatiott with 
a much larger group of employees. With this number of employees to 
consider, the president or general manager cannot speak to them in- 
dividually every day and must use otlier means of communicating his 
ideas and those of his department heads. 

These ideas must not only be transmitted promptly but they must be 
transmitted accurately. If they pass through superintendents and fore- 
men and assistant foremen and group leaders before they reach the 
workmen, there is every likelihood that the information will be so dis- 
torted by inaccurate repetition that it will not be uniformly understood. 
The head of the firm and his policy-making group, niiLst devise ways 
and means of transmitting information so that it is distriburetl uniformly 
and accurately. 

For example, if one foreman honestly believes that it is his duty to 
deny leaves of absence in the interest of good attendance, and another 
foreman in the next department believes that the management intends 
to be liberal about leaves of absence, misunderstandings are certain to 
occur with the first two requests that are made. 

Channels of Communication 

There are several simple and readily administered methods of trans- 
mitting information to the employee and obtaining his ideas. We utilize 
the following: 

I. An employee handbook. 
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2. An annual report, which is the firm’s balance sheet in narrative 
form. 

3 . A monthly letter from the president to the employee, explaining 
significant changes in equipment, new contracts and new con- 
struction in the plant which are of general interest to the em- 
ployee from the standpoint of job security. 

4. An administrative organization chart, prominently displayed, to 
show the individual his line of communication upward through 
the chain of command to the head of the company. 

5. Bulletin boards which display posters on the subject of safety, 
waste, and other plant management matters which can be pre- 
sented pictorially. 

6 . Regular weekly meetings of department heads at which time 
policy decisions are made and general instructions given. In- 
structing one department head in the presence of the others is a 
good method of insuring mutual understanding. 

7. Regular weekly meetings for foremen at which time company 
policies as well as operational problems are discussed. These 
meetings are held on the same day as the interdepartmental 
meeting so that the works manager can transmit information to 
his foremen without delay. 

8. An employee suggestion system, organized so that the employee 
submits his suggestions anonymously. They are judged by a 
committee of his peers— not his superiors. 

The Employee Handbook. The employee handbook, to be effective, 
should describe the organization of the company, the products manu- 
factured, tell the employee what is expected of him as well as what he 
may expect from the company. It should carefully outline such matters 
as special rules of conduct, safety regulations, time keeping methods, 
and any routine procedures which the employee will be expected to 
follow. It must also clearly describe all the standard workman’s benefits 
such as unemployment compensation, group insurance, seniority rights 
and similar conditions of employment. 

In other words, it must express the policy of the company toward the 
employee. It must not be used as the only method of expressing this 
policy but it is a convenient method of putting the main points in 
writing so that their interpretation is not left to subordinates. As the 
personnel manager is conducting the initial interview with the new em- 
ployee he can give him this handbook which then becomes a written 
record of a great deal of the conversation. He should insist that the 
employee read it carefully. This can save many future arguments. 
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Once the employee is installed at his new job the handbook then 
becomes the policy of the company as regards the foreman’s relation 
to the employee. It is a statement of the rights of the employee as well 
as the authority of his immediate supervisor. 

The Annual Report. Job security is probably uppermost in the em- 
ployee’s mind. He wants to know, and it is only proper that he should 
know, what is going on in the front office, whether the company is 
making or losing money, whether or not its products are being kept 
up to date with the changing times, and whether his job is good for 
years into the future. These points should be covered in detail in a 
report and be presented clearly and accurately in a manner that every- 
one can understand. A recitation of current ratios on a balance sheet 
will mean very little to our average employee, but a clear statement to 
the effect that out of every fi.oo went to him as wages, whereas 
the company retained zf, for the replacement of worn out tools, is 
something he can understand. It is not urged that we talk down to the 
employees. Far from it. We merely caution against expressing facts 
and figures in a medium with which he is not familiar. Avoid the terms 
of the balance sheet and use the simple phraseology that is a part of 
everyday conversation. 

Such a report is not expensive to prepare for 250 to 500 employees. 
It can be printed and distributed for a cost of not more than a $1.50 per 
copy. This, we submit, is a small investment, in view of the mutual 
understanding to be gained. 

Monthly Letters. Letters to employees are probably the hardest kind 
of letter to write. The tone of the letter must be right, or no letter at 
all is preferable. In these days your average employee is being made the 
target of every imaginable form of propaganda. The press, the radio, 
the movies, carry messages to him, sometimes willfully, sometimes care- 
lessly, which tend to make him feel that he belongs to a special class of 
people-labor. What is worse, once he is convinced that he is in a 
special class, he automatically places those who conduct the business in 
another class, which he becomes determined to suspect. 

There is no sense in actively resenting these facts. They exist, and 
must be faced. The only solution must lie in patient explanation, and 
the continuous flow' of factual information so as to finally break down 
the wall of suspicion. 

Your employee starts to work with little knowledge of the firm or its 
product. During his induction interview he is told a good deal, most 
of which he will forget. His handbook is a written summary which will 
help as a reminder. But how can w'e keep him informed as to future 
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plans and major changes? If we put in a new travelling crane, it is ob" 
viously to save labor. The man who works in that area can easily 
imagine that someone is going to get the job of operating the crane but 
that some other stock movers will lose their jobs. It won’t take long for 
the grapevine to work the story up to a certainty. 

But let us suppose we put in our monthly letter something like this: 

“We 'finally located a new crane for the side bay and expect to have 
it installed next month. This is a real solution to a tough material- 
handling problem, and will just about double the speed of moving ma- 
terials in that area. The men who are doing the floor work now are 
badly needed in the other shop on production work. This way we 
solve two problems at once.” 

Here we short circuit the grapevine, tell the men what is going to 
happen and why, and give them the chance to see promises fulfilled. 

Do’s and Don’ts of Letters to Employees 
W e like the idea of making this letter personal. It is not printed, it is 
multigraphed. It is not distributed in the shop, it is mailed, first-class, 
to the home. It is just what it pretends to be, a letter from the head of 
the firm to the employee, as an individnaL 

One must not expect this letter to be a panacea. It will not work 
wonders, but it can do a lot of good. This letter series is a gradual 
process, and the first three or four may be greeted with exasperating 
disdain. But keep it up, and your employee will gain confidence in them 
as you go along. Never use the letter to express bitterness or disappoint- 
ment, don’t fill it up with unimportant data on new babies and birth- 
days, but use it as a means of telling the workman all you can about his 
job. Stress his opportunity for advancement and show recognition and 
appreciation of his contribution. That is important enough to warrant 
the writing of any letter, without cluttering it up with nonsense to try 
to prove that the boss is a good guy after all. Where the budget permits, 
some small firms may supplement letters to employees with an inex- 
pensive company publication. 

The Orgcmizcitiofi Chart. Sometimes we associate the idea of an or- 
ganization chart with big business only. Suppose President Smith of 
the American Steel Works has to have one in order to know where all 
his vice presidents and plant managers are, and through what channel 
he ought to write an order about shipping procedures in Plant No. 2 at 
Omaha. If the chart is important to President Smith, it is just as im- 
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portant to the general manager of a small business, but possibly for 
different reasons. Its usefulness is twofold. It is a graphic method of 
defining departmental duties (and the actual job of making one up is 
a big help in ironing out overlaps). At the same time it shows each 
person to whom he reports and his relation to his fellow workers. 

In this company we have carried the chart right down to include 
every employee. The manufacturing section is carried on a large board, 
about four feet by eight feet, mounted in the shop office. Each new 
employee is shown the board, where his name is entered and where he 
fits into the whole shop organization. He can see at a glance the names 
and duties of the men who are his new companions, the name of his 
immediate superior, and the channel of communications (or chain of 
command) right up to the general manager. 

Use of Bullet'm Boards. The average shop bulletin board has a tend- 
ency to become a vertical file for last year’s directives and instructions. 
New notices are likely to be mixed in with the old ones and your em- 
ployee will probably walk right by without giving it a passing glance. 
He gets tired of reading “old stuff,” and no one can blame him. 

No poster or bulletin should remain up for more than a week or it 
will have no value. The subject matter must vary, the colors must 
change, and the tenor of the presentation must be slightly diff’erent for 
each subject. Avoid monotony and hold your audience. 

The small business hasn’t the funds for preparing its own posters, 
but posters are available nevertheless. Several private concerns, as well 
as state safety bureaus, can furnish suitable posters with attractive glass 
enclosed display cases at a moderate cost. We subscribe to a continuous 
service, for example, which provides a large display board holding 
three posters at one time. Posters cover accident prevention, fire pro- 
tection, personal health, waste, and similar subjects. In addition, posters 
of current general news interest are part of the program. Sufficient 
material is furnished under our contract to provide for changing the 
news picture daily, and the general posters twice a week. The cost of 
this service is |6.oo per week, or a little more than two cents per em- 
ployee. 

We recently installed another type of display board which has been 
exceptionally well received. Believing that the employee is interested 
in the product he makes, we obtained photographs of the equipment 
at work in the field. Photos were also taken throughout the shop show- 
ing the men at work at our various production processes. Combinations 
of these photos show what we make, how it is made, and what becomes 
of it after it leaves our plant. We cannot take all the men on inspection 
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trips to see their work actually being used, but these pictures, com- 
bined with the customer’s photographs and illustrated advertising 
material, make an excellent substitute. 

E'mployee Suggestion System. Much has been said both for and 
against employee suggestion systems. Many firms are enthusiastic about 
the results, and others are disappointed. As for ourselves, we have had 
a plan in effect for a relatively short time, but we recommend the basic 
idea to anyone, regardless of the type of business concerned. 

Perhaps some of the disappointing results experienced by others may 
derive from a misconception of the results that it is reasonable to expect. 
We installed a system, purchased attractive display cabinets, had special 
forms printed and for one reason only. All we attempted to do was to 
get the largest possible proportion of our people thinking constructively 
about their individual jobs. We didn’t demand exceptional suggestions, 
and didn’t promise fabulous rewards. We avoided any thought of 
profit-sharing and offered awards for the simplest suggestions on safety, 
good housekeeping and sanitation, as well as those for design changes, 
fixture revisions and management improvements. 

The smallest award is $2 and the largest is $25, plus a grand prize 
every six months of $50 for the best idea during the period. You may 
say that isn’t much; the men won’t bother to write down their ideas. 
But the fact remains that they do. We get an average of fifteen sug- 
gestions per week at present, and about one third are awarded some- 
thing. That means that more than two percent of our employees are 
singled out for recognition every week. 

All suggestions are judged anonymously. They are submitted with- 
out identification other than a number which corresponds to the num- 
ber on the entrant’s withheld stub. They are judged by a committee of 
shop employees which is presided over by a permanent secretary, ap- 
pointed by the works manager. No restriction is placed on their de- 
cisions, except that I25 awards are subject to review. It is interesting to 
note here that our most perplexing problem at the outset was to persuade 
the committee to be liberal in their awards. At the beginning of the pro- 
gram, weeks went by without any awards greater than $5. On question- 
ing, the award committee always had the same answer, “It’s part of ’s 

job to think of those things without getting paid extra for it.” Any 
worries we had about the committee giving all our money away were 
soon dispelled. 

Rules for Suggestion System 

Our own experience has led us to believe that there are several basic 
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principles which must be adhered to if the plan is to fulfill its purpose. 
The most important are as follows: 

1 . Give the employee the benefit of the doubt, if there is a question 
of originality. 

2. Do not complicate the plan wnth profit-sharing incentive ele- 
ments. It is usually too difficult to determine a fair participation 
basis. 

3. Accept even the kernel of an idea. Engineers and technical ex- 
perts can work out details. 

4. Take action promptly. If a suggestion is accepted, utilize it at 
once so the individual can see his idea at work at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 

5. Acknowledge all suggestions, whether they are accepted for 
award or not. Explain why, if they are not accepted, and en- 
courage another try, 

6. Keep the plan alive by continuous reminders. Posters, photo- 
graphs of winners, and occasional mention in monthly letters are 
all useful publicity. 

Let us consider the suggestion plan as another phase of our public 
relations program, and bear in mind that it is a simple, practical method 
of having information come back up the line from employee to man- 
ager; that it provides a way for the worker to make his suggestions 
known without unwanted argument and publicity if they are not 
acceptable; and that it directly or indirectly turns the mind ';)f the 
employee to his job. Internal public relations is a two-way line of 
communication. The suggestion plan is a simple means of getting the 
employee to talk, which, in our ex’perience, is the hardest job of all. 

The Employee and His Job 

The pendulum of public opinion has swung a long way since World 
War I. The shorter workday, group insurance, adequate heat and light, 
and plant sanitary conditions have come to be accepted practice. Your 
workman or clerk is a human being first and your employee second. As 
such he is endowed with strange mental quirks such as all of us seem to 
have. He will take just as much care of plant and equipment as the 
manager demands, but no more. If the shops are cold, poorly lighted 
and dirty, why should he make an extra effort? 

Your employee is a more enlightened individual than his father was, 
and he has found many uses for his spare time. Lie resents having to 
work 60 hours per week and won’t hesitate to say so. The small business 
may attempt to operate on long hourly schedules, but there are danger 
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limits. The law of diminishing returns will soon become apparent and 
somebody will have to do something about it. The small business may 
decide that it cannot afford locker rooms, and wash rooms, and safety 
committees and welfare committees, but if it does without them it is 
making a mistake. 

There is one incontrovertible fact that must guide alike the attitude 
of Manager Small and Manager Big. When an employee is hired, all 
that he can be forced to do is to be present during regular working 
hours. He cannot be coerced into being enthusiastic or diligent, he can- 
not be forced to produce more, and he cannot be regulated into being 
contented and cooperative. We will have to assume, if he is a normal 
human being, that he will respond positively to improved working 
conditions, a knowledge that his job is secure, and a clear understanding 
of what is expected of him. If he does not respond, either he has not 
been sold on the sincerity of the approach or he is a chronic malcontent 
who should be replaced. 

Cost of a Public Relations Program 

The small business must take as broad and generous an attitude in its 
employee relationships as its larger counterpart. Expense? It has been 
said on good authority that the frame of mind alone will influence the 
productivity of the individual as much as 20 percent. How much can 
we afford to pay to keep the individual employee contented, proud of 
his place of work, and putting his latent skill and enthusiasm into his 
job? 

The enthusiastic employee is the goal of your internal public rela- 
tions program. Set your own percentage of payroll as a budget figure. 
We spend about $10,000 per year on our program, which sounds like 
a heavy appropriation, but when it is compared with an annual payroll 
of $800,000 the reasonableness of the expense is obvious. 

EXTERNAL PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Customer Relations 

The small bu.siness may distribute its products directly at retail, it 
may employ a dealer or distributor organization, or it may sell directly 
to manufacturers if the product is ultimately consumed by incorpora- 
tion into larger or more complex equipment. The grocery or hardware 
business is in the first group. Machine tools, radios and appliances are 
usually marketed through dealer organizations. Electric motors, pre- 
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cision bearings, castings and our own products, weldments, are ordi- 
narily sold direct to the user because design and application must be 
considered with respect to each customer. 

We do no advertising, and have no outside representation or dealer 
organization only because we have a highly specialized business. 
Whether or not to advertise is a highly complex question, and one that 
will not be discussed here at any length. It is most important as one 
medium of maintaining external public relations and has been used 
successfully by many small businesses. The personal calls of salesmen and 
engineers, technical papers in trade periodicals, attendance at meetings 
of trade or technical associations are all part of the pattern. 

The object of this phase of public relations is again the transmitting 
of information. This time it is to the customer. If your customer doesn’t 
know you have a product, he just won’t buy it. If he has heard about 
it, but doesn’t know it is better than anything else on the market at the 
price, he still won’t buy it. He has to know the quality, the price, and 
the compatiy behind the product or he won’t be interested. 

Value of Personal Contact 

We feel that the best means of communication for the small business 
is by personal contact and by personal letter. Not just sales calls for 
the personal contacts, but the exchange of ideas between engineers, 
the trouble shooting trips of inspectors, and the discussion of mutual 
problems between production personnel. The small business usually 
cannot afford full page newspaper advertisements or the center spread 
in the weekly magazines. It can invoke a policy of continuous personal 
contacts with its customers and get the same or better results. 

To clarify the method by which we maintain our own customer rela- 
tions we will trace the procedure followed here. The sales manager 
has the responsibility of initiating contacts with a potential customer. 
The customer’s product is first investigated in a general way, and then 
our engineering services are offered to explore the possibilities of the 
application of arc-welded construction. This opens the way for dis- 
cussions between our chief engineer and the customer’s technical staff. 

After details are ironed out and a contract is made we maintain con- 
tinuous communication thereafter. We send our inspectors to the cus- 
tomer’s plant to make certain the parts we furnish are satisfactory to 
the men who use them as well as to the purchasing agent. Our engineers 
make frequent trips to submit new ideas to reduce costs or improve the 
product. The sales manager calls at each customer’s executive offices at 
least twice a month to discuss the progress of the contract and to sug- 
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gest further application of the service we render. By following this pro- 
cedure, we keep our direct sales costs at a figure of less than one per- 
cent and keep all our departments informed through direct contact 
with the customer. 


Relations with Shareholders 

There is one phase of public relations in which the small business has 
a distinct advantage. The number of shareholders is usually small, and 
many of them will probably have an active part in the management. 
There will be little need for circular letters, printed balance sheets, or 
reports to stockholders. The interest of the individual shareholder is 
probably quite personal and his continued participation in the affairs of 
the company can prove to be a great asset. 

When a new small business is formed, it is a most fortunate circum- 
stance if the prospective shareholders are qualified to take part in the 
business, either directly or indirectly. Established businessmen who 
can lend their assistance to the newcomer can render services which 
are quite as valuable as their capital investment. The manager of the 
small business will be well-advised to keep in close touch with his 
shareholders and directors and maintain an active interest over and 
beyond occasional dividend payments. 

The Small Business and the Community 

Whether a company be large or small, its reputation in the commu- 
nity is important. I’lie most satisfactory labor market is usually the near- 
est one, so the plant must be known as a “good place to work”. It is a 
common theory that family relations are poor business relations, but we 
do not find it so at the wage-hour level. Father and son teams, brothers 
and in-laws without end seem to thrive here and apparently with good 
reason. After all, pride in worlonanship is an inherent trait. If one mem- 
ber of the family has it, another one probably will. It is not a hard and 
fast rule by any means, but it works well enough so that we always pass 
the word around the shop when new help is needed and give the family 
angle the first try. 

Participation in community activities is an excellent builder of good 
will. Local bowling leagues, baseball leagues and other sporting events 
should be patronized. The Service Clubs, Chamber of Commerce and 
Community Chest should find members of your small business on their 
rosters. The local schools deserve the support of the business. The 
factor of civic interest should not be overlooked because much of your 
local reputation depends upon it. 
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CONCLUSION 

We have attempted to outline the possibilities open to the manage- 
ment of a small business by careful attention to its public relations. Ap- 
proaching the problems of management from any angle, we find that 
their solution, at least in part, can be more readily achieved through 
the application of some fundamental principles and techniques. 

If your employees know what is expected of them, and have confi- 
dence in their leadership, half the production battle is vmn. If, further 
than that, they sincerely believe that their superiors really and hon- 
estly have the employees’ best interest at heart, the rest is easy. The 
manager of a small, but rapidly growing business is perhaps most likely 
to neglect these little contacts with the employee— not deliberately, 
but because he has persuaded himself that he is too busy. He thinks he 
is too busy, but the employee, who “knew him when”, just thinks he 
has gotten a big head. 

One of the finest things about the very small business is the close co- 
operation and mutual understanding possible among the few people 
concerned. To maintain that esprit de corps, that vital personal in- 
terest, is the most difficult problem facing the management of a grow- 
ing company. We do not pretend to offer cut-and-dried solutions 
which will be applicable in every instance. We have set down the more 
important parts of our own program, which have brought about good 
results, with the hope that they may stimulate others to try them and 
modify them to meet their own situations. 


Editors’ Note 

The principal handicap to sound public relations operation among 
the smaller companies is widespread misunderstanding and prejudice 
in the minds of management. Too often it is stubbornly assumed that 
public relations is an involved, technical and costly process profitable 
only to large corporations. Too often, too, management in smaller 
businesses honestly believes that public relations problems are inherent 
only in mass operations. 

Absentee ownership is about the only public relations problem pe- 
culiar to big business. Little business has the same opportunity as Gen- 
eral Motors to profit from increased employee morale, worker co- 
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operation, community confidence, customer acceptance and a general 
reputation for integrity and craftsmanship. Smaller business can reach 
the sources of public relations problems more directly and personally. 
That is its primary advantage over big business. 

Every business, big or small, has public relations problems which are 
improving or worsening every day. Small business is just becoming 
aware of this fact. A recent survey conducted by Public Relations News 
revealed that literally thousands of small and medium-sized companies 
are establishing public relations departments, assigning the public rela- 
tions function to one executive or retaining outside counsel. Many are 
doing all three. 

Public Relations Training Essential to Executives 

The successful managing executive today must have public relations 
training and experience regardless of the scope of his operations. If 
proof were needed to support this statement, one could point to dozens 
of men who have recently been elected presidents or chairmen of cor- 
porations (see pgs. 1 8 and 19) because of their ability as public relations 
executives, and usually in spite of less knowledge of the other functions 
of management. 

This knowledge and experience on the part of a managing executive 
is essential today even if the corporation does maintain a competent 
public relations department, retain outside counsel, or both. These 
professionals cannot function adequately unless plans as well as poli- 
cies stem from management thinking. 

Learn from Big Business 

Public relations as a management function is relatively new. Until 
recently only the largest corporations could afford the research and 
the trial-and-error experimentation necessary to establish procedures. 
Today much of that experience and knowledge is available to the small 
business executive who wants to study and profit from it. 

Publications exclusively reporting news and developments in the 
public relations field for executives act as clearing houses for this in- 
formation, On the national level, trade associations and civic and edu- 
cational institutions include a constantly growing volume of public 
relations information in their reports and bulletins. 

For basic information on the development of public relations tech- 
niques and procedures a number of dependable books are available, 
(see Bibliography, page 617) courses are being given by educational 
institutions (see page 16), and clinics are being operated by public 
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relations associations and by many trade associations, A detailed list of 
information sources on the subject of public relations for the modern 
executive will be found in Chapter XVIL 

Use Professional Help 

Every corporation with 50 or more employees has occasional if not 
continuing need of consulting service in the field. A number of con- 
sultants are developing special services for smaller business at modest 
fees. If these cannot be afforded as a continuing activity at least they 
should be called in for check-ups and when professional advice is re- 
quired on some project. For instance, not one management executive in 
a thousand is equipped to write and produce an employee indoctrination 
booklet that will interpret involved policies in simple terms and appeal 
to the personal interest of the employee without condescension. Much 
the same is true of the installation of the suggestion system, the initiation 
of an employee publication, and even the production of a good an- 
nual report. 

In the rapid development of public relations as a management func- 
tion, basic principles and practices have been established. The important 
thing for management to learn is that application of them is universal 
regardless of the size of the company. Principles that are sound for 
United States Steel are just as inviolable for a small manufacturer. 
Furthermore most of the techniques evolved by big business can be 
adapted to medium-sized and small businesses. 

Public relations problems are usually identical except for proportions. 
This is true not only in manufacturing but in education, religion, so- 
cial and civic welfare and in every field of human endeavor. Prescrip- 
tions are usually the same. The main difference is in dosage. 

— G. G. and D. G. 
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HE SPECIALIZED OPERATING 


procedures and techniques necessary to the handling of present-day 
business organizations were an accompaniment of the industrial revo- 
lution that got under way in the United States shortly after our Civil 
War. But it is an interesting fact that the public relations function, as a 
necessary aspect or procedure of business, did not receive recognition 
until much later. The Bell telephone organization and several of our 
railroads and steamship lines had set up special pre.ss departments 
shortly after the turn of the century, but not until 1914 did the new 
profession begin to assume its true outlines. In that year John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., invited the late Ivy L. Lee to become a member of his 
personal staff, thus in effect creating a public relations department for 
Standard Oil. 

Although he was still a young man, Mr. Lee’s career up to that time 
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had been somewhat unusual. He had been a successful newspaper re- 
porter and magazine writer, had prepared several important political 
documents for a national political campaign committee, and for a short 
time had been the director of information for the Pennsylvania railroad. 

As a friend of several years’ standing he told me one day something 
about Mr. Rockefeller’s ideas of the new work. In effect, Mr. Rocke- 
feller had said that most men of extensive business interests usually ex- 
perienced difficulty in keeping step with the people, and that one of 
his greatest needs was to have closely associated with him someone 
who by training and natural aptitude was not only sensitive to public 
reactions and attitudes but able to reflect them accurately to his prin- 
cipal. 

Mr. Rockefeller had assured Mr. Lee that he would not find it neces- 
sary to spare anyone’s feelings but would at all times be expected to 
report the facts exactly as he found them. The move made by Mr. 
Rockefeller has been repeated many times since throughout business, 
industry and finance, and, indeed, in all other areas of organized 
human endeavor. 

Top Management Chosen from Public Relations Ranks 

Public relations is now recognized as an indispensable tool of man- 
agement in production, distribution and finance. In the last few years 
top executives have been chosen largely, and sometimes exclusively, be- 
cause of their understanding of and their competence to handle human 
problems. Public relations experts are being made members of boards 
of directors, presidents and chairmen, because their specialized skills 
are urgently needed today in executive management and policy making. 

When A. W. Peake, who had international fame as an oil technician, 
was elected president of Standard Oil of Indiana, the traditionally con- 
servative directors, in making the announcement, said that he was 
chosen primarily because of his skill and experience in handling human 
problems. 

Joseph L. Egan, former vice president of Western Union in charge 
of public relations, was made president because the principal problems 
of the corporation in the years ahead were recognized to lie in tliat 
area, Eric Johnston succeeded Will Hays as president of the Motion 
Picture Association at a salary of $150,000 a year, not because he had 
been president of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, but primarily be- 
cause he had demonstrated a rare capacity for building sound public 
relations on a national scale. 

Here are some similar examples of men and women who, because of 
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their experience and background in public relations, were chosen for 
top positions in management: 

Paul Garrett, Vice President, General Motors Corp. 

Paul Milliams, Vice President, Commercial Credit Corp. 

Arthur Wilby, Vice President, U.S. Steel Corp. 

Walter J. Thompson, Vice President, Buffalo, Niagara & Eastern 
Power Co. 

Charles Hardy, Jr., President, American Car & Foundry Co. 

G. K. McCorkle, President, Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 

Kinsey Merritt, Vice President, Railway Express Co. 

Hazel Ferguson, Vice President, Butler Brothers. 

Today’s First Executive Responsibility 

Wartime demonstration of the power and usefulness of public rela- 
tions doubled and trebled management salaries in the field. It brought 
universal academic recognition, and resulted in vast expansion of the 
function in almost every field of human endeavor. All these develop- 
ments have served to dramatize the obligation imposed on every execu- 
tive, regardless of his function, to learn how to use public relations and 
how to choose and direct competent personnel to perform this function. 
The urgency of this need is implicit in the fact that the postwar period 
found us with blueprints for a fabulous expansion, every aspect of 
which called for public relations treatment. We are still woefully short 
of adequately trained personnel to perform the function and suffi- 
ciently experienced executives to manage it. 

This chapter is intended to serve a dual need: (i) to assist manage- 
ment executives in the selection of public relations personnel, and (2) 
to help public relations men evaluate their own work. • 

There can of course be no hard and fast rule as to who should exe- 
cute the public relations function, or how it should be done. Those de- 
cisions will depend upon the size and nature of the operations of the 
organization, the problems inherent in it, the speed with which those 
problems must be solved, and the experience and aptitude of manage- 
ment itself. 


New Concept of the Function 

You are the executive head, shall we say, of a manufacturing organi- 
zation and are thinking of engaging a public relations director. In 
earlier times you doubtless would have thought of him as your press 
agent, or possibly as your publicity director. But because today we 
have a better understanding of the nature of this aspect of business 
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operation, we have sought a more truly descriptive term for this func- 
tion, and have found it in “public relations director.” 

Your aims, we may assume, are primarily to have the people in your 
community think well of you and your company, to win a measure of 
acceptance on the part of certain special publics, and lastly, as you 
devoutly hope, to gain some degree of recognition on the part of the 
general public. 

Your chances of achieving these results, that is of transforming the 
solid reality of an aggregation of brick and concrete structures located 
down by the railroad tracks and filled with tvhirling, clanging ma- 
chinery, into a popular mental image having some hint of a warmly 
human appeal are better than you think. And those are the things you 
must achieve, if you are to continue to survive and prosper. 

Henry Ford did it yesterday and his grandson is doing it today. 
Theodore N. Vail did it for the telephone company, and his successors 
are continuing the good work. Robert W. Young is making a good 
stab at it for his railroads, the orange growers are doing it, so are the 
meat people, and a long list of producers of commodities and services of 
many kinds. Success in this area is not limited to big business alone. 
Some of the most conspicuous examples of accomplishment are evi- 
dent among small and medium-sized businesses. 

Of course the signal successes obtained in these instances may make it 
appear that some persons are born with a special public relations sense. 
In a measure this is doubtless true, but industrialists lacking that talent 
have succeeded equally well by hiring competent men and women to 
do the job. 

Wh.o Guides the Public Relations Program? 

In some cases highly successful programs have been directed by the 
president, sometimes by a competent public relations director or by a 
vice president or other executive performing the function, and some- 
times by good outside counsel. But in any event the man who has the 
direct responsibility for planning and executing a public relations pro- 
gram must have a rare combination of talent and experience. 

Personal Qualifications 

The directing head of any public relations effort must first have 
management ability. Fie must have the capacity to teach and to lead; 
he must be an extrovert in his thinking. 

There are many reasons why management ability is esscniial. I'he 
small departments of today will grow and most of them will be the l)ig 
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departments of tomorrow. Since public relations is being tied into every 
operation of a corporation, an understanding of the management prob- 
lems of every department is required. And since the function is new, 
policy decisions are required far more often in its operation than in any 
other aspect of organized effort. 

The public relations executive must be lynatural student. Philosophy 
and procedure shift rapidly and will require cfose and constant study. 
The ablest practitioner must learn as he goes. Fortunately, new sources 
of public relations information and clearing-houses for the exchange 
of methods and procedures are developing rapidly. 

Perhaps the most important requirements are the gift of human 
sympathy and understanding, a rare mixture of integrity and courage, 
and a warm and genial personality which invites confidence while ex- 
pressing conviction. 

As to age, the ideal choice would be as young a person as possible 
who possesses intellectual maturity, sound judgment and the qualities 
of leadership. 

An efl'ective public relations man must be a prolific producer of new 
ideas, able to think and act in emergencies and agile in meeting shift- 
ing forces. The curse of corporate public relations has long been the 
sluggishness of policy-making management and the dilatory tactics of 
those who must make decisions, A public relations move may be worth 
a million dollars today and be altogether too little and too late tomor- 
row. 


Academic Background 

There are no dependable rules as to academic preparation. Many 
colleges are ofliering courses in public relations but few of these are 
comprehensive enough to give substantial preparation for executive 
responsibility in the field. 

A college degree is not essential, but it or its equivalent would be 
helpful. On the other hand, no profession demands as broad a back- 
ground of knowledge and culture as this one. A working knowledge of 
economics, psychology and political economy would be sound equip- 
ment. The public relations executive need not be an economist, but he 
must have an intimate acquaintance with the philosophy and economics 
of business. A student of the social sciences will find wide application 
of his findings in public relations work. 

An analytical mind is a must. An able public relations practitioner 
will demand facts before making a decision. He will know where and 
how to find facts. 
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Training and Experience 

Rules as to training and experience are equally flexible. It has been 
almost an unwritten law that a beginner in the profession must have 
been a newspaper reporter. While some of the best men in the business 
never saw the inside of a newspaper office, it is still true that no single 
professional experience gives sound preparation as rapidly as editorial 
work on a newspaper or a business publication. 

This is not because newspapers teach reporters public relations prac- 
tice. It is because no reporter can long succeed without learning how to 
get along with people, how to inspire confidence, and how to interpret 
miscellaneous information. The reporter from his first day in the news- 
room has had drilled into him the importance of finding out wffiat, how^, 
when and w'hy. Unconsciously the reporter is trained in the business of 
appealing to and convincing thousands or perhaps millions of people 
with every line he WTites. The business paper editor has the added ad- 
vantage of learning how to discover and interpret truth in the light of 
economic as w'ell as social considerations. This is valuable training to 
bring to a career in public relations. 

When the selection of a publicity or public relations director is in- 
dicated, the chances are veiy good that the choice will be a former 
newspaperman. Although the true figures are not available, it can be 
stated with assurance that a majority of the thousands of those now 
performing public relations functions w^ere formerly newspaper re- 
porters or persons who have w’orked in other capacities in the publish- 
ing field. 

Business and the Press 

There is another reason for the prevalence of former newspapermen 
in public relations. A liaison betw^een finance and the press is a tradition 
of many years standing, dating to the period when the financiers and 
other builders of our present-day corporate organizations w^ere as- 
sembling these properties out of selected groups of small independent 
companies. Inclined by necessity to operate with speed, and by nature 
only slightly concerned for the social implications of their w^ork, they 
nevertheless found that since the merging of biscuit companies, steel 
mills, copper mines, et cetera, involved Wall Street, and Wall Street 
meant news for the ticker and the financial pages of newspapers, some 
emission of factual and other informational data w^as necessary. 

Accordingly certain of these tycoons found it advisable to make 
themselves accessible to favorite new^spapermen and to give them in- 
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formation for use in the publications which employed them. Quite 
naturally this alliance developed to the point where the need for a 
formal working relationship with newspapermen was indicated. Ac- 
cordingly, some of the latter resigned from their newspaper jobs to 
become spokesmen for these businessmen— in effect, their public rela- 
tions counsel. 

And then there came the time— it was about 1910, or possibly a year 
or two earlier— when one or two of the bolder and more imaginative of 
these public relations counsel took the important step of opening their 
own independent offices to serve more than a single client, somewhat 
as a lawyer does. 

The great significance of this step in the development of mass com- 
munication has been largely overlooked. Here, for the first time, we 
have an individual acting as a private agency, and for a fee to be paid 
by a special interest, presuming to set himself up as a mediary between 
the newspaper and an important source of its news. 

The arrangement received friendly acknowledgment. There was a 
dawning recognition of the importance of authentic business news and 
financial news, and an awareness of the fact that the difficulties of 
gathering this material were so great that its adequate treatment and 
handling justified an unprejudiced acceptance of this new form of 
service. This development has now become a basic part of news gather- 
ing and dissemination. 

Although the organism of communication has expanded to include 
the radio, the moving picture and other media, businessmen are still 
accustomed to look to the newspaper field and the press associations 
as being the best training schools for public relations management. 

But whether he has been exposed to journalism or not, the public 
relations executive must be able to write clearly, concisely and con- 
vincingly. The ability to talk on his feet and persuade more than one 
man at a time is a helpful attribute. 

Other Helpful Experience 

Experience in teaching, advertising, selling or promotion all add to a 
valuable background. Each is based on the art of persuasion, and that 
of course is the fundamental of all public relations. 

Any experience in business is helpful, but the most direct road to the 
management of public relations operations is experience in public rela- 
tions itself. This may be had in a public relations department, in the 
office of a public relations consultant or in the job of assistant to any 
executive who is charged with public relations responsibility. 
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Regardless of how appropriate the natural instincts and academic 
background of any individual, proficiency is best gained through actual 
experience by the trial-and-error method. 


Editors’ Note 

A good rule in choosing the man who is to be head of the public 
relations operation of any important organization is to be sure he has 
the knowledge of human relations that he would need should he ever 
become the chief executive officer. There is a definite tendency to 
recognize that public relations is one of the most important if not the 
most important function of management and to choose managing execu- 
tives from the public relations ranks. 

Public relations, like medicine, is a profession of widely divergent 
areas and specializations. Probably no man is completely proficient in 
all aspects of the field. The small organization will have need of the 
equivalent of the general practitioner in medicine. The large organiza- 
tion will hire a competent executive director with general over-all 
knowledge and experience and he will choose a staff of specialists. If 
the staff numbers not more than half a dozen, it is possible— and it 
should be the earnest endeavor of management— to find among them 
men who have had special experience in the basic areas, such as relations 
with employees, communities, customers and prospects, stockholders, 
educational institutions, government, the various media of communica- 
tion, and public opinion measurement. 

Quality of Directing Head Most Important Factor 

The first and all-important step is to find the executive who will be 
in charge of the whole operation. He must not be a yes man. He must 
be able to base his judgments on provable facts and have the courage 
and integrity to defend his judgments against the immature prejudices 
and opinions even of top management. On the other hand, he must have 
high qualities as a diplomat and the ability to recognize that he is a 
teacher rather than a crusader. 

He must be innately a student and an analyst. If he comes to the job 
with all the answers, he was selected in error. The one indispensable 
qualification of such a man must be his affection for and his understand- 
ing of human beings and the ability to interpret every decision in terms 
of the natural human reaction to it. 
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It goes without saying that he must conspicuously stand for the 
highest standards of ethics and integrity. Business is always on trial 
before the court of public opinion. A public relations ofRcer whose 
every act and attitude bespeaks an understanding of and a regard for 
public welfare is a priceless asset to any organization. 

Women in Public Relations 

Thus far we have used the masculine pronoun in discussing the quali- 
fications of an executive in charge of public relations. Practically all 
that has been said would apply with equal force to women. In some 
organizations and in the solution of some public relations problems a 
trained and experienced woman might have more to offer than a man. 
Some corporations and organizations have more dealings wdth women 
than wuth men and are more concerned with the feminine than with 
the male attitude towards them. Here a w’oman often has a distinct ad- 
vantage. In any event, many organizations have already proved that a 
v^oman, given the same experience and personal attributes as a man, can 
do an equally good job and is entitled to the same rank and pav. 

There are scores of examples of outstanding accomplishment by 
women in the public relations field. Here are a few: 

Hazel Ferguson, Vice President in Charge of Public Relations, 
Butler Brothers, Chicago. 

Mabel Flanley and Sally Woodward, partners in the consulting 
firm of Flanley & Woodward. 

Caroline Hood, Public Relations Director of Rockefeller Center, 
Inc. 

Pauline Mandigo, President, Phoenix News Bureau. 

Julie Medlock, Public Relations Consultant. 

Ruth Maier, Assistant Vice President in Charge of Public Relations, 
Pepsi-Cola Company. 

Dorcas Campbell, Assistant Secretary and Public Relations Di- 
rector of the East River Savings Banks. 

Labelling the Job 

In choosing the person to execute the public relations function, 
management nowadays is likely to be beset by doubts as to the best 
title for the office. Many management executives have long thought of 
public relations as being akin to press-agentry and so search for new 
titles. These doubts are so widespread that executives responsible for 
the function bear such labels as: 
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Vice President in charge of Pub- 
lic Relations 
Director of Information 
Director of Training 
Director of Public Information 
Director of Publicity- 
Public Relations Officer 
Director of Public Service 
Publications Editor 
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Assistant to the President 
Executive Director 
Promotion Director 
Assistant Vice President 
Public Relations Manager 
Chairman of Agitation, Publica- 
tion & Education (title used 
by Communist Party) 

Public Relations Director 


Disparity of title leads only to confusion and does nothing to dispel 
the public misunderstandings which management fears and which for 
the most part do not exist. Able men in management as well as in public 
relations have done more to win public understanding and regard for 
public relations in the last three years than in the previous thirty. The 
most important contribution any organization can make towards im- 
proving the public attitude is to frankly label the executive in charge 
of the function, public relations director, and help him do a job that 
will encourage respect and confidence. 

Any tabulation of the academic background, experience and char- 
acteristics desirable for a perfect public relations director is largely 
theoretical. Fublic Relations News has developed one which makes 
no claim to scientific accuracy but can be used as a yardstick in measur- 
ing qualifications for public relations management. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS I. Q. 

Use this test to measure qualifications of public relations career as- 
pirants, to help select public relations personnel, or as a yardstick for 
determining your public relations strengths and weaknesses. Score 2 
points for every “yes” you get in Column I (Personal Characteristics). 
Score I point for each “yes” in Column II (Academic Background). 
Score points as indicated in Column III (Experience). 

I— Personal Characteristics 


Do you have these qualities? 


Leadership 

(2) 

Interest in people 

(2) 

Moral courage 

(2) 

Studionsness 

(2) 

Intellectual honesty 

(2) 

Friendliness 

(2) 

Extrovert thinking 

(2) 

Inspire confidence 

(2) 
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Emotional Stability- 

( 2 ) 

Executive ability 

(2) 

Creative mind 

( 2 ) 

Wide culture 

(2) 

Quick thinking 

( 2 ) 



Sound judgment 

( 2 ) 

T otal— Personal 


Intellectual mamrity 

( 2 ) 

Characteristics 


11 - 

-Academic Background 


Have you. had college 

or equivalent study of the followmg subjects? 

Public relations 

(0 

Commercial law 

(i) 

Economics 

(0 

Industrial relations 

(0 

Journalism 

(l) 

History 

(0 

Philosophy 

(0 

Commercial geography 

(0 

Public speaking 

(l) 

Semantics 

(l) 

Cultural subjects 

(0 

Business administration 

(0 

Psychology 

(l) 

Graphic arts 

(0 

Social science 

(0 

Publicity 

(l) 

Political economy 

(l) 


— 

Advertising 

(l) 

Total-Academic 


Research 

(I) 

Background 


Radio 

(0 




III— Experience 


Have you had training and experience in the follovoing fields? 

PR agency 

(2) 

Television 

(2) 

PR department 

(2) 

Commercial art 

(2) 

Reporting 

(2) 

Graphic arts 

(2) 

Editing 

(2) 

Commercial motion 


Advertising 

(2) 

pictures 

(2) 

Selling 

(2) 

Research 

(2) 

Teaching 

(2) 

Public opinion polling 

(2) 

Management 

(2) 

Personnel 

(2) 

Social service 

(2) 

Politics 

(2) 

Promotion 

(2) 


— . 

Publicity 

(2) 

T otal— Experience 


Radio 

(2) 




Total I— Personal Characteristics = 

Total II— Academic Background = 

Total III— Experience = 

Public Relations I. Q. = 
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Don’t expect a high score; 66 to 70 is good; 71 to 75 is exceptional; 76 
to 80 is phenomenal; 81 to 85 is practically impossible; 86 and up is too 
good . . . better check again; 61 to 65 is fair; 36 to 60 shows possibili- 
ties of development; 35 and under promises nothing , . . better give up 
the idea. 

# * # # # 

Helpful suggestions as to the qualifications of competent public rela- 
tions personnel will be found in Chapters I, V, VI, VII, XXX and 
XXXin. -G. G. and d. g. 
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study of how to organize a public relations department is to consider 
first a small department— of two persons, say, a public relations man or 
woman and a secretary, Claude Robinson, President of Opinion Re- 
search Corporation, found 82 percent of the corporations he chose for 
study had already departmentalized their public relations activities. 

Let us assume that the corporation or institution to be served has 
never before had anyone specializing in public relations. Where will 
the new department fit in the organization? Who will man it? What 
will it do? When we answer these questions, we will have the funda- 
mentals of organizing the activity, whether on a small or large scale. 


Define Its Place in Management 

In every organization that has any contact with groups of people 
nearly everybody does something that affects its public relations for 
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good or ill. Some do much more than others. Ordinarily the responsi- 
bility for effects on public good-will grows larger as we mount toward 
file policy-making and decision-making levels. The clerk in the store 
meeting the public face to face has great responsibilities, but the direc- 
tors of the store have still greater ones, because the decisions they make 
can settle in one moment actions to which thousands of customers will 
react either favorably or unfavorably. 

For this reason the public relations department is naturally a staff 
department. It must be close to the source of policy and decision. As 
will be brought out presently, public relations w'ork is little more than 
press-agentry if it is confined to publicizing the institution without 
attempting to create within the institution itself a better understanding 
of public attitudes or without attempting to inspire policies and prac- 
tices that will correspond to the public’s conception of good social 
behavior. 

The ideal place for the department is usually under the immediate 
direction of the chief executive. Inevitably he is the principal decision- 
maker and the principal spokesman for the w'hole organization. Whether 
he has a public relations department at his elbow^ or not, he himself wfill 
do many things that will be essentially public relations activities. 
What the public relations department does must at all times be care- 
fully coordinated with the administrative or management position and 
with intentions known and understood in their entirety by the chief 
executive and his board of directors. 

Obviously the department can be made answ^erable to the executive 
vice president or to any member of the policy-making board or the 
administration and still function approximately as well as when it re- 
ports to the chief. 

Many such deparmients do not today find themselves in the ideal 
location. This is usually because they have developed through enlarge- 
ment of simple promotional publicity activities or have been born as an 
aid to some executive with the breath of public indignation hot upon 
his neck, 

A study reported recently by the Association of National Advertisers 
showed many combinations of advertising and public relations w ork. 
In some instances advertising w^as under the director of public relations. 
In still more instances, public relations or something w hich w'ent under 
that name was under the advertising manager. Paul Garrett, vice presi- 
dent in charge of public relations for General Motors, showcs eight 
variations in placement of public relations in his company’s divisions, 
with the department reporting variously to the general manager, the 
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advertising agency, the assistant to the general manager, the plant public 
relations committee, the personnel manager, the sales manager, the ad- 
vertising manager and the merchandise manager. As Mr. Garrett in- 
timated, the best placement in that list is directly under the general 
manager. 

In organizations that are dependent upon public favor to a high 
degree, the department is usually a top part of the staff with its head on 
the board of directors and often a vice president. Claude Robinson 
found public relations in the hands of vice presidents in 28 of 1 16 com- 
panies studied in 1946. The title was “director of public relations” in 
37 other companies. There have been some notable instances, as in the 
case of Joseph L. Egan of Western Union, in which the public relations 
specialist has become chief executive of the company. There have been 
several other notable instances, as in the cases of Lewis Brown of Johns- 
Manville, Cloud Wampler of the Carrier Corporation, and Fred Craw- 
ford of Thompson Products, of the chief executive being for all practi- 
cal purposes himself a specialist in the public relations branch of the 
company’s activities. 

Choose the Right Director 

To head the public relations department, a special type of individual 
must be sought. The ideal man is a rather rare kind of introvert who 
can, despite his natural tendency to withdraw within himself, yet be an 
extrovert when occasion requires. He must be an introvert first of all 
because he must be a thinker, a cool analyzer, and preferably a highly 
capable writer, and if he can express himself skilfully through the 
spoken word, that will be an added qualification. 

Public relations work calls for much wTiting of reports, analyses, 
scripts, speeches, articles, releases, etc. It is for this reason that so many 
public relations men are taken out of newspaper offices, where they 
have learned under stern discipline to gather facts and get them ex- 
pressed comprehensibly— but fast. In the small department, where the 
head himself will do most of the creative work, it is particularly neces- 
sary that he be a writer. To be sure, in some organizations today the 
head of public relations is a man without any particular capacity of 
his owm for writing. But the size of his organization is such that he can 
employ writers. 

The public relations man must be warm in his human sympathies, or 
he will not competently judge and interpret public opinion and re- 
action, will not know how to approach his publics tactfully. Obviously, 
he must be well educated— either have a good college education or be 
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capably self-taught. Tests have demonstrated that it pays to go back 
into scholastic records when choosing a man and pick the fellow who 
made A’s and B’s and yet managed to be a leader in college activities. 

His experience should preferably have included some work as an 
assistant in a public relations department or as a publicity man, before 
he attempts to head a department. It takes a ne%\ spaperman or educator 
or anyone of other experience several months to a year or two to adjust 
himself to responsibility in public relations work. Experience in other 
fields can be very useful. For example, it is quite desirable that the man 
know something about business management and accounting, law and 
the courts, the inside of politics, governmental functioning generally, 
the way associations work, and of course the arts, radio, printing and 
publishing. 

Such a man is not hired for peanuts. As of the time this is written an 
organization should expect to have to pay $7,500 to $10,000 a year for 
a man of barely sufficient attainments, $10,000 to $15,000 for a really 
good man, and $i 5,000 to $25,000 for a superior type. The brilliant stars 
will cost more, but they would not be sought for the small department. 

Assistants should naturally have characteristics similar to those of the 
head, though briefer experience may be sufficient in their cases, and if 
they are to handle some special phase of the work, deficiencies in 
capacity for other phases of the work may not be a bar to their em- 
ploynjent. For example, a man who is to spend all his time on contact 
work need not be a good writer himself if the department is equipped 
to provide well written material for his use. 

FUNCTIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT 

Once fitted into the administrative staff, wdiat will the public relations 
man do? Two public relations men killed time in a hotel room in Atlanta 
one night writing down the separate and distinct activities they were 
carrying on. They reached number 67 before they tired of the game 
and went to bed. An even larger list can be made, depending on how 
extensively one subdivides. For this manual, however, we had better 
stick to fundamentals. The functions of the department can be stated 
on that basis, if we wish, in only two sentences: 

1 . The department should convey and interpret information about 
public attitudes and reactions to members of the organization 
it serves. 

2. It should convey information and impressions about the organi- 
zation to the public or to individual “publics.” 
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Too many departments perform the second function only and that 
too narrowly. Keep in mind that the purpose of public relations activity 
is to bring two parties together. It may be, and often is easier to move 
the organization toward the public by causing it to understand and 
respond to public will than it is to make some questionable policy or 
practice understandable and acceptable to an all-powerful public. 

What Says the Public? 

Consider the first function, the gathering of information from the 
public and its distribution within the organization. This activity in- 
volves extensive reading of books, magazines, trade journals, news- 
papers, etc., in search of bits of information pertinent to the activities 
of the institution. It involves establishing listening posts elsewhere in 
the organization, where the murmurs of public approval or disapproval, 
demand or rejection, can be picked up and relayed to the department. 
Of invaluable assistance in obtaining real information as to public 
attitudes on current questions are public opinion surveys, the new and 
scientific means of finding out what the public really thinks on any 
question or issue. The old rule-of-thumb methods of making educated 
guesses on the basis of personal observation and personal conversations 
with representative persons must also be utilized in many instances. 

Information gathered in these and various other ways must be re- 
ported and interpreted to officials or executives in the institution who 
are in position to take it to heart. Even the one-man department can 
make up a daily collection of news clips, letters, memoranda, etc., and 
route it to members of the management group. Larger departments 
can prepare careful digests and analyses of published information and 
hearsay and put them on the desks of executives every day for their 
orientation regarding the drift of public opinion and attitude. 

Presentation of Public’s Point of View 

The public relations man must be a kind of conscience for the or- 
ganization. He should consider how any step about to be taken will be 
regarded by the public and give as wise counsel as he can with a view 
to guiding decisions. Others involved in shaping policy or taking action 
may be too narrov'ly concerned with achieving certain specific ob- 
jectives to give enough thought to public relations aspects. 

This is not an altogether enjoyable part of the job. It may make the 
public relations man seem to his superiors or associates a starry-eyed 
idealist, a thoroughly impractical person. It may even cause his superiors 
to question whether he is really trying to help them achieve their main 
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aims. Yet in a democracy which demands of every institution of busi- 
ness, education, philanthropy, or government a high degree of concern 
for the public welfare, in a land in which the social grace of regard for 
the public interest is a distinct element in achieving longevity and 
success, a fight for the public’s side of any question is often a desirable 
course in the long-term interests of the institution itself. But when the 
policy-making authority has made the decision, it becomes his duty to 
make the best of the situation like a good soldier, whether it fulfills his 
specifications for the ideal or not. Or he can take his rag dolls and go 
home. 


Projection Upon the Public Mind 
The multitudinous things the public relations department does to 
publicize or interpret the institution are covered in considerable detail 
in other chapters of this manual. Public relations men speak of them in 
general as “telling the story.” They may be classified as the things the 
department itself does directly and the things it encourages others to 
do. The first may include preparing material for speeches, radio broad- 
casts, books, pamphlets, memoranda, letters, press releases, magazine 
articles, institutional advertisements, and other forms of the written 
word which are the necessary basis of nearly all attempts to reach the 
public mind. Then there is the work of getting the basic material into 
physical forms for suitable distribution and seeing that it is placed in the 
right hands. Here begins what public relations men know as contact 
work with the various media of communication through which masses 
are reached. 


Working Through Many Others 

One of the principles of public relations work that is too little 
understood is that it can only be successful on a mass basis if undertaken 
on a mass basis. The individual public relations man or small department 
can make but a tiny dent in the great mass of public opinion by work- 
ing alone. The way to make a real and lasting impression is to work 
through many others. Creation of a public relations department should 
not be a signal for others in the organization to cease their own public 
relations activities. Rather, their efforts should be intensified with the 
careful assistance of the specialist in the subject. This point was spec- 
tacularly dramatized to General Motors executives by Paul Garrett by 
means of charts which showed the people connected with the company 
to be the great medium of communication between management and 
people. The most striking point in W. Emerson Reek’s book on public 
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relations work by colleges is his stress on the use the administration can 
make of faculty, students, and alumni to cultivate better relations for 
the institution. 

The nature of public relations work is such that most people like to 
do it. When inexperienced, they may be hesitant to undertake it, but 
with a little encouragement, guidance, and assistance from a public 
relations department many become ready and valuable co-workers in 
the task of building good will. Naturally the public relations man con- 
centrates on working with those who have the right knack for selling 
the company’s story to the public. But nobody’s willingness to help 
should be neglected. The public relations man can serve much better 
by providing material and making arrangements for speeches by a score 
of others in his organization than he can by devoting the same amount 
of time to making the speeches himself. 

Associations and Social, Civic and Welfare Groups 

One of the big public relations tasks for any organization is to play 
the part of a good citizen in working for the benefit of society as a 
whole. This is best done by participating in the activnties of associations 
of commerce, community welfare societies, better citizenship groups, 
and a thousand and one more. This type of public relations activity is 
usually carried on by officers, managers, and others who are by rank 
qualified to represent and to be spokesmen. The public relations de- 
partment, though often doing representation work too, serves chiefly 
to handle the details of writing letters and speeches, conducting corre- 
spondence, planning ceremonies, making arrangements, helping to raise 
funds. 


The Planning Board 

In medium-sized and large public relations organizations there are 
advantages in having frequent staff conferences and also occasional 
planning or discussion meetings with the policy-making executives. 
“Many minds, many thoughts” is a good principle in public relations. 
It seems sometimes a time-wasting process, but if properly managed it 
causes important information and plans to be viewed from a variety of 
angles, and action decided upon to be the broad-gauge type that comes 
from a combination of good ideas. There is probably too little confer- 
ring between public relations people and the executives with whom 
they work. Such conferences should bring about a better understand- 
ing of what the public relations people are doing and save their time 
for the work in which they will have full support at all stages. 
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RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER DEPARTMENTS 

In the business organization particularly, there are certain other de- 
partments with which the public relations department has specially 
close relations. 

The relationship betm^een advertising and the public relations func- 
tion is not always seen alike by specialists in the two fields, but their 
views are more or less agreed on these points: ( i ) that advertising of 
products and merchandise in space or on time that is paid for is dis- 
tinctly an advertising function, more closely related to sales than to 
public relations work, and, (2) that when advertising undertakes to 
create understanding of the institution itself, its personnel, its practices, 
and its policies it either becomes a public relations activity or one re- 
quiring close coordination with the public relations activities. 

Public relations men regard advertising as one of the tools they should 
use. Advertising men say that it is nevertheless still advertising and can 
best be handled by advertising men. Advertising is of course much 
older as a specialization than is public relations. It has become rather 
definitely settled as a sales department subdivision. This has some tend- 
ency to limit any public relations activity conducted as a part of the 
advertising program to promotion or publicity about merchandise. 
Such promotion is far from being a full program in public relations. 
It is, in fact, one of the most criticized and questionable phases of public 
relations activity. Certainly in a large organization the public relations 
department is better off separated from advertising, free to utilize many 
tools and many media for many purposes besides those of promoting 
sales. But its activity should be coordinated with the advertising de- 
partment’s so that both can be mutually helpful in sharing the skills and 
facilities which they usually possess in common. 

The industrial relations or personnel departjimit is another with 
which there must be close coordination. “Public relations begins at 
home” has become a maxim. No institution can hope to sell itself to 
the public if it is not able to convince its employees that it is a good 
iastitution and that their jobs are worth having. Those in charge of 
employee relations must first see that workers receive fair treatment. 
But workers must also understand just how fair the treatment is. Here 
is where the public relations department can help by telling employees, 
through employee publications, bulletins, letters, annual reports, and 
other media the facts of the institution’s life and its attitudes to-ward its 
workers. A step farther in enhancement of public relations activity takes 
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place when the personnel division and the public relations department 
work together to make every employee a partisan of his institution’s 
cause in his every contact with his friends. 

The secretary of the co^npany or institution is usually a main point 
of contact with stockholders, owners, or supporters. Through him and 
his office, or in cooperation, the public relations department will logi- 
cally work to make them also workers in the vineyard of good public 
opinion. 

With the law department there must be close liaison in regard to 
litigation and legislation and relations with government. Fortunate in- 
deed is the public relations man who can persuade the company’s legal 
counsel to anticipate the filing of suits and have suitable statements 
ready for the day when the news of them breaks. The cautious inclina- 
tion of the lawyer under such circumstances is often to comment only 
that a suitable statement will be made at the proper time and in the 
proper place. Many an institution has been damned in print by accusa- 
tions which have been answered in due time in court, but which have 
remained unanswered in the minds of many who never saw any refer- 
ence to the case in the public prints except the first one. Education of 
law departments as to the necessity of much faster action in the court 
of public opinion than they take in the law courts must be one of the 
aims of a public relations program. The public relations department 
must in turn look to the law department for sound advice in order that 
hastily prepared statements with too narrow an objective of building 
good will may not work against other good purposes. 

Some public relations departments are charged with the responsibility 
of making contacts with legislators or other public officials in regard 
to legislative proposals or existing statutes and regulations. These con- 
tacts are more generally handled, however, by law departments or by 
firms employed by them. Although work for or against legislation can 
easily be dangerous to good public relations, it can, if it is carried on 
properly and in accordance with the inherent right of every citizen or 
group of citizens to make his or its views heard, be an important means 
of guarding the institution’s and the public’s interest. The best place 
for a public relations department in this type of maneuvering is with 
the public. It should carry to the public at large or to thought leaders, 
or to others whose opinion is respected by legislatures and governmental 
officials, the facts about the issues as it sees them and the arguments for 
the action wanted. A public fairly persuaded that an institution is right 
in its attitude toward legislation is a powerful advocate with the legis- 
lators concerned. 
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To the accounting department the public relations man is likely to 
turn when he wants information of statistical nature, or help in check- 
ing facts assembled from other sources. The complete objectivity of 
the accounting mind can be a considerable asset even in processes in- 
volving more use of dramatic and imaginative terms than are ordinarily 
resorted to by accountants. 

Singling out certain departments for special mention must not leave 
the impression that the list is complete. No public relations man or 
department can do a complete job without at one time or other having 
contacts with and working with every department in the organization. 
In all of them will be found individuals who can help carry the institu- 
tion’s story to the public. 

Advertising Agencies and Public Relations Counsel 

While many public relations departments get along without outside 
assistance, departments of all sizes can make good use of service either 
from advertising agencies or from public relations counseling firms. 
From the advertising agency may be obtained the help of trained writers 
and especially assistance from artists in designing booklets, institutional 
ads, or any type of material for which there must be art work. Some 
companies look to their advertising agencies for much of the technical 
assistance they need in developing their public relations programs. 

The public relations counseling firm has a different function. From 
it comes the same general kind of counsel, the same capacities offered 
by the public relations staff Avithin the organization. But outside counsel 
are not so close to the trees. They are usually working on several or 
many accounts and are able to apply to any client, lessons learned in 
serving others. Not being employees they may be more ready to express 
views believed to be sound even when they know such view's are not 
shared by the management. 

Such firms also are likely to have on their staffs men who know 
exactly how to prepare material for public relations uses, and they will 
also have contacts wdth the right people on the staffs of media of com- 
munication and with thought leaders. Their service can therefore 
supplement in a very important w'ay the service of the staff department 
itself. It can rarely, for lack of inside knowdedge of organization, pro- 
vide service in as great volume per man hour as is provided by the staff 
department. 

Blueprint for Large Departments 

The large department is achieved by a process of dividing up the 
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things a one-man department does, adding perhaps a few activities, and 
assigning the specialties to various individuals. For example, the growing 
public relations department is likely to need divisions or departments of 
its own for preparing written material, for contacting the press, for 
handling public speaking and special events, for relations with stock- 
holders, for working through employees, for community relations, for 
motion picture and radio programs, for the suggestion system, for the 
company publication, and for work with civic and welfare associations. 

The number of persons required depends on how much expansion 
and division of labor takes place. Basically the department with a hun- 
dred or more persons will be doing the same sort of work the one-man 
department has done. It will merely do a larger volume of it more in- 
tensively. The larger department is usually broken up into divisions, 
sometimes on the basis of media to be served, publics to be reached, or 
areas to be covered. 


Types of Organization 

There are various schools of thought as to how the subdividing 
should be done as a department expands. Dale Cox, public relations 
director of International Harvester Company, classifies the functions 
as ( I ) those for which the public relations department has the direct, 
primary, and whole responsibility to top management; and (2) those 
for which the public relations department shares the responsibility to 
top management with one or more other departments of the business. 

Under ( i ) he lists interpretation of the company to the public and 
interpretation of public attitudes to the company. Under (2) he lists 
various other functions, among which are labor-management and em- 
ployer-employee relations, government relations, customer relations, 
stockholder relations, inter-business relations, community relations, edu- 
cational relations, and fact-finding activities. This is division primarily 
on the basis of the different publics with which relations are carried on. 
In assigning functions to individuals he naturally puts the most impor- 
tant, the policy formation functions, at the top. Assistants take on duties 
of lesser importance in accordance with their capacities, and if extra 
specialists are needed, Mr. Cox suggests they may be obtained from 
the institution’s advertising agency. In his organization a full-time job 
is made also of work in labor-management relations and community 
relations, with local public relations men in plant towns. Another man 
is assigned to customer and dealer relations, cooperatives, farm organh 
zations, etc. Educational and fact-finding activities are handled by an - 
other. 
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The General Motors Pattern 

A different type of organization is represented by the General Motors 
set-up, probably the largest in the field of industrial public relations. 
At the top is a public relations policy committee headed by top execu- 
tives of the company and the vice president in charge of public rela- 
tions. The general office department is dmded into staff sections on 
editorial policy, institutional advertising, institutional radio, motion 
pictures, stockholder relations, Washington contacts, press relations, 
community relations, etc. These are coordinated by a public relations 
planning committee. 

Recognizing the importance of local handling of local public relations 
problems, the company has a public relations department or man for 
each subsidiary or operating division. The general manager of the 
division is the official responsible for public relations activities in his 
unit. Professional public relations people give him the needed technical 
assistance and guidance. To provide good coordination between the 
public relations activities of the parent corporation and those of its 
divisions, the country is divided into regions. In each there is a resident 
public relations manager who reports to the main office and maintains 
contacts with plant city committees. General Motors clubs, and other 
groups and individuals within the region who are working in public 
relations for GM’s betterment. Except for the headquarters staff, the 
General Motors’ organization of public relations work amounts to a 
division on geographical lines, with a small or medium-sized department 
or agency handling a great variety of activities in each geographical 
area. 

Some departments are organized in accordance with a pattern similar 
to that prevalent in advertising agency work. Under the head of the 
department there are divisions for creation of material, physical pro- 
duction of material, contact with other departments of the company or 
institution, and contact with the media through \t'hich the public can 
be reached. Working in these are specialists in such types of work as 
research, opinion surveys, writing, speechmaking, photography, news- 
paper and magazine contacts and publicity, motion pictures, etc. 

Standard Oil (Indiana) Organization Chart 

In my own experience in making a medium-sized department out of a 
one-man department I found it expedient to combine two methods by 
dividing duties both in accordance with the groups to be reached and in 
accordance with the special skills required. For the information-gather- 
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ing functions we rely on practically everybody in the public relations 
department. Reading of newspapers, pamphlets, books, etc., is split up 
among members in accordance with their natural interests. Outside 
clipping services are also utilized. The net budget of information 
gleaned from the survey of the printed word is put into a folder and 
circulated to top management officials for their information. Radio 
comment is monitored by a hired service. Opinion survey information 
is obtained from a special service, from publications, and from special 
surveys directed by specialists in the sales-research department. Matters 
of counsel and aid to executives and other departments are dealt with 
primarily by the director or one of the top assistants. 

For the purpose of telling the story of the company to the public 
there is, first of all, a unit of writers which gathers material from com- 
petent sources within the company and puts it into forms suitable to 
the manner in which it is to be used. If it is to go to employees through 
company publications, it is handled by the writers and editors of those 
publications. If it is to be used in speeches or radio, in appearances by 
representatives of the company, it is handled by a specialist in the field 
of public speaking. If a motion picture is to be made to tell the story to 
employees or public or other groups, it is dealt with by a committee on 
which a variety of skills and points of view are represented. If it is to 
go to newspapers or magazines or authors or publishers of books, or if 
it is to be published in pamphlet or booklet form by the company itself, 
it goes to the press representative, who specializes in finding the best 
avenues for publicizing the material developed by the writers. The re- 
sults of these activities are watched by the specialists concerned. Tangi- 
ble proofs of results are gathered and frequently displayed in visual 
exhibits. 

All these activities of the organization are under the general direction 
of the head of the company, and it is to him or to other top executives, 
or in important matters to the board of directors or to the executive 
committee that the department looks for policy decisions. Certain of 
these top officials are also the most powerful mouthpieces or spokesmen 
for the company’s story. 

Another important activity which falls in a rather distinct category 
is that of performing public services. For example, we are sponsoring 
an important 4-H Club project in many states. One public relations 
specialist gives most of his time to this project, and throughout the 
territory served many company representatives assist at the local level. 
Members of the staff also serve on local and national committees of 
associations, societies, and other groups that are working for the public 
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welfare. These are essentially activities for the public good— a form of 
making friends by good works. 

Operating at Community Level 

Much as in the General Motors organization, division managers of 
sales and managers of manufacturing plants are responsible for the 
handling of public relations in the areas they serve and in the plant 
towns respectively. Each sales division manager has for his assistance in 
this activity a department that divides its time between public relations 
and merchandising advertising. One man and one clerk usually consti- 
tute the field department, but in some instances there are two clerks. 

All this adds up to an organization prepared to handle practically all 
of the usual public relations activities on a national, regional, and local 
basis. This is possible largely because there are thousands of others 
mainly engaged in other activities who assist either by furnishing in- 
formation or by themselves aiding in the projection of information to 
the publics to be reached. It is with their help that the specialist in 
public speaking, or the press representative, or the local public relations 
representative is able to stage a ceremonial dedication of a new plant 
or a colorful opening of a new service station, or other special events 
which dramatically call attention to the company’s work in the eco- 
nomic service of the public. Through thousands who are not public 
relations specialists, those of us who think all the time in terms of rela- 
tions with the public, project facts, thoughts, ideas and impressions to 
reporters, editors, publishers, radio commentators, teachers, and other 
thought leaders, as well as to the average citizen himself— the final 
arbiter of the company’s destiny. 

A CHECK LIST 

A. Place in the mstitution. Department should be: 

1. Preferably under immediate direction of chief executive, 
or 

2. Under immediate direction of another officer who reports 
to the chief executive. 

3. In free communication with all other departments. 

B. Head of Department should be: 

1. A man of high intelligence, warm human sympathy, good 
judgment, good education, outstanding ability as a writer 
or judge of writing. 

2. Experienced in using techniques for communicating infer- 
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mation to the public and well informed regarding govern- 
ment, politics, and public affairs generally. 

3. Capable of commanding $7,500 to $25,000 a year, or more, 
depending on scope of activities and responsibilities. 

Activities should include: 

1 . Gathering of information about public attitudes and reac- 
tions and distribution of information to executives most con- 
cerned. 

2. Consideration of public relations aspects of policies and ac- 
tivities in the making; counseling of executives concerning 
such aspects. 

3. Constant effort to convey to the public a correct impression 
of the things the institution is doing, the policies it is fol- 
lowing, the kind of institution it is. 

T ools to be relied upon include: 

1 . Clippings from the press, other printed material in general, 
letters and reports from representatives of the institution, 
commercial information services, random interviewing and 
hearsay, public opinion and reaction surveys. 

2. Man-to-man conferences and group meetings to discuss 
public relations aspects of the institution’s activities and 
policies. 

3. Releases to newspapers and answers to press inquiries; arti- 
cles for magazine and trade journals; speeches and radio 
appearances by representatives; motion pictures, slide films, 
still pictures, charts, and drawings; institutional advertise- 
ments; participation by representatives in civic welfare and 
charitable work, financial support of worthy causes or 
movements; letters, messages, and reports to stockholders 
or supporters; magazines or newspapers for stockholders, 
employees, and other representatives; annual and interim 
reports, descriptive brochures, and anniversary or special- 
occasion booklets, reprints of addresses and significant 
documents, posters for plant bulletin boards, training of 
employees for public contact, attention-getting ceremonies, 
celebrations, and other dramatizations. 

Organization of Departme 7 it. 

1. Head should have full authority and be fully responsible 
for all activities undertaken. 

2. Aids may include outside firm of consultants or advertising 
agency people, and department’s own specialists in writing, 
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public speaking, production of various kinds of pictures^ 
public opinion surveying and analysis, printing and illus- 
trating arts, press relations, and contacts with thought 
leaders generally. Where the institution covers a large terri- 
tory or has important operations at scattered points it may 
be desirable to have branch public relations offices work- 
ing on a local and limited scale in communities or regions 
or in both. 

3. Public relations work involves much research, writing, and 
rewriting. To utilize the capacity of trained public rela- 
tions people fully, they must have enough clerical and 
stenographic help so that they will not waste time on the 
mere mechanics of getting source material together, putting 
words on paper, and multiplying copies. 


Editors’ Note 

Every business needs public relations planning even if the operation 
is so small that the proprietor discharges all of its functions himself. 
The point is to think of and plan for public relations as a specialized and 
departmentalized activity. As soon as operations in this area are broad 
enough to require the full time of more than one person, they should 
be organized on a departmental basis. 

Regardless of how large or how formal the department is, it should 
be a primary concern of the managing executive. Some of these have 
a natural flair for public relations work and a general understanding of 
its operation and potentialities. The great majority who do not should 
make it their first concern to study this field of management operation 
and become proficient in its policies, if not in its methods and pro- 
cedures. 

In any event, as soon as there is justification for a department, it 
should be set up at the policy-making level with authority and re- 
sponsibility comparable to departments in charge of production, sales 
and finance. 

Budgeting for Public Relations 

The first concern of management is usually with the budget. There is 
not now and may never be any acceptable formula as to how much 
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money should be spent on public relations work and how many people 
in an organization should be engaged in it. These totals are best arrived 
at through discovery of what are the public relations problems and 
what causes them and then providing sufficient funds and personnel to 
solve those problems. 

As a matter of fact it would be impossible for any corporation to de- 
termine precisely what it spends for public relations. The best illustra- 
tion is the experience of any sales department. A substantial part of the 
cost of the initial training and continued indoctrination of salesmen 
goes to teaching them how to make friends and influence people. The 
backbone of every sales policy is an accumulation of factors that tend 
to win public approval. Practically all industrial relations are in effect 
public relations, although they are seldom so labelled in the accounting 
department. 

Many corporations which have established distinguished leadership 
in public relations work make the bulk of the operation a staff function 
and maintain a relatively small public relations department as such. 
Departments operating under that philosophy translate public attitudes 
to the management and lay out and coordinate programs carried out by 
line officers and their assistants. Among the corporations where this 
philosophy has been accepted and implemented with a high degree of 
success are Ethyl Corporation and the Studebaker Corporation. 

Allocation of public relations costs in the budget is unimportant. 
The important thing is how well the program is integrated in cor- 
porate policy and how good a job the whole organization does in win- 
ning public acceptance and approval. 

Naming the Function 

One blind spot now developing in management thinking has to do 
with the label on the function. Some shy away from the term “public 
relations” and put it under such labels as department of information, 
education and training, et cetera. But if we accept the seeming inevi- 
tability that public relations is a major function of management, it 
would seem better that a common label be accepted and that all co- 
operate towards giving public relations dignity and acceptance instead 
of worrying about an earlier tendency to confuse it with press-agentry. 

The best evidence of the validity of this thinking is the fact that 
executives who are looking for new labels are almost alv'ays those who 
have thought of public relations almost exclusively in terms of promo- 
tion and publicity. 

If the department is set up on a sound basis and operated as a manage- 
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ment function, it has more to contribute in the search for public good- 
will than any other department and will come to be recognized uni- 
versally as an operation devoted to public welfare. In the final analysis 
it will be judged not by its appellation, but by the quality of its per- 
formance. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that the return on any public 
relations investment depends directly on the caliber of the men who 
determine its policies and the personnel that executes its programs. 

— G. G. and D. G. 
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relations counselling originally grew out of press-agentry—probably 
cuxus press-agentry, at that. And for a long while it grew slowly. Ivy 
Lee, whose latter career was built on his earlier work for the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad and the Rockefellers, is credited with the original formu- 
lation of principles that brought to him recognition— before his death 
in 1935— as the first public relations counsellor of his day. 

One of those principles is this; A large corporation nowadays needs 
far more than a profitable sales record for continuity of its prosperity. 
It must above all enjoy a climate of public opinion that is favorable to 
its operations. The big utilities felt fairly prosperous in the twenties; but 
that economic fact did not protect them from the anti-utility legislation 
of a Congress egged on by hostile voters. 

Neither a prosperous earning record nor a dominant position in the 
market can raise a company above the need for friendly public atti- 
tudes. indeed, the larger a corporation grows, the more exposed it may 
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become to the dangers of possible public disapproval. The legislative 
history of recent years has helped to underline this fact. 

Functions of Public Relations Counsel 

It is the prime function of the public relations counsel to help stimu- 
late and maintain those understanding public attitudes which are re- 
quired by enterprise for its continuing success. 

The need for this creative work has grown enormously in a period 
of world war and world revolution. Buj while the number of workers 
in the field of press-agentry and product promotion is now almost 
legion— for the opportune methods of publicity can be readily grasped 
—there are still relatively few specialists in the principles of corporate 
and industrial public relations. 

Some of the men in this limited group occupy important offices at or 
near the top of great corporations like United States Steel, General 
Motors, A. T. and T., General Electric, Du Pont, Macy’s, 

But here we are concerned with the work of the professional public 
relations firm retained by various organizations availing themselves of 
the usefulness of counsel with an outside viewpoint. 

To its work such a public relations counselling organization brings 
a number of particular advantages. 

First, experience in many different fields gives the public relations 
firm a range of viewpoint highly valuable in each particular situation 
and problem. To the counsellor with adequate background and ex- 
perience, no problem can be quite unique and unprecedented. 

Second, the firm’s outside standing gives it an independence of judg- 
ment which no man at an inside desk can find it easy to exercise. 

Third, the foremost counselling firms are composed of specialists 
who supplement each other and furnish teamwork when needed. Actu- 
ally, the day of the public relations “genius” who knows all the answers 
has passed. The public relations problems of modern industry are too 
complex for any single individual to cope with alone. And so in meeting 
the needs of the times, more and more corporations are turning to the 
groups of specialists for counsel and independent judgment. Laid be- 
fore these groups are the involved problems of stockholder relations, 
community relations, employee communication, government relations 
and a score of other matters close to the heart throb of industry. 

Areas of Operation 

The emergence of the group does not in any sense mean the passing 
of the close and intimate personal relationship between counsel and 
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client. It merely means that the client has a pool of specialized talent 
and experience on which to draw, in meeting special problems as they 
arise. The public relations counsellor group can bring this aggregate of 
talent to his client’s problems, all ready to function. 

The method of procedure on the job is simply stated. Public relations 
counsel comes not to command, but to suggest. He enters the enterprise 
as a counsellor with specialized knowledge and experience. 

Management could not delegate to him or to any one else— even if it 
wished— the responsibility for the company’s public relations. Public re- 
lations is so much a part of policy that to delegate its conduct would be 
to abrogate management itself. 

Management consciously or unconsciously touches public relations 
in a large majority of its decisions. It may, of course, choose to ignore 
the public relations aspects of these decisions, just as it could ignore 
the legal aspect. But this will ultimately bring it straight into trouble. 

Hardly a move can be made by a modern corporation without in- 
volving some public reaction. Decisions affecting labor’s working con- 
ditions, or wages, or prices, or research development, or the moving of 
a factory, or the profits allotted to reserves— all these are bound to affect 
some segment of the public. If the company is a United States Steel or 
a General Motors, often the interest of the whole public may be 
aroused. The entire country awaits with taut nerves a wage decision of 
United States Steel. What the latter decides affects not only its own 
employees but the national economy. 

Even though basic policy decisions are clearly management’s pre- 
rogative, wise management weighs ever)’- possible public reaction when 
each decision is made. For the public when displeased can retaliate. It 
has weapons. It has votes. 

Brings Objective Viewpoint to Problems 

It is in this weighing process that public relations counsel comes into 
the picture. Here his independent and objective viewpoint, combined 
with judgment and experience gained in many previous situations of 
similar character, can be of vital usefulness to corporation officers. 

When any management regards public relations as only a kind of 
product promotion, it has missed this basic point. It misses the point 
equally if it views public relations as a device for making a “good story” 
out of whatever may transpire. Stories woven of tinsel soon tarnish. 
Those that are whitewash leave telltale streaks after rain. 

It is the first business of the public relations counsel to help manage- 
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ment achieve public relations policy decisions that are sound and in the 
public interest. 

It is the work of legal counsel to keep the corporation in the clear as 
regards the law. In his task he is guided by the legal code, court rulings,, 
precedents, and innumerable legal forms and formalities— by a code, in 
short, which reflects the long-crystallized sentiments of society. 

The public relations counsel, on the other hand, is especially con- 
cerned with the public moods and sentiments as a current development, 
long before they are codified or cr^j'stallized. This is one reason his 
knowledge is not to be found accumulated in abstract texts. Whereas a 
lawyer focuses on the certainties of yesterday as a guide to today, the 
wise public relations counsellor is guided by judgments regarding the 
probabilities of tomorrow. 

Must Combine Many Skills 

His lore is even more scientific than that of the lawyer. It stems from 
sciences as various as psychology, sociology, economics, biology; from 
arts as different as writing and the handling of men. It is merely un- 
codified, as it perhaps must be, by its nature. As yet it is not adequately 
taught. There are a few college “public relations courses” of some aca- 
demic merit, but there is no generally accepted procedure through 
which a young man may acquire adequate training in both the theory 
and practice of public relations as a career. 

No profession today calls for more basic understanding of the com- 
plex laws that lie behind the workings of our economy, the development 
of public opinion, the shifts in political trends, the changing attitudes 
that work to revolutionize the meaning and status of institutions in our 
society. Public relations problems are interwoven with all the complex 
and difficult problems of our times. 

The counselling organization which can bring such knowledge into 
the councils of corporate affairs has guidance exceedingly valuable to 
offer, even though it may lack the formal status of some of the older 
sciences. 

After this knowledge is used in w^eigliing policy, by deciding the 
ultimate effect of any given decision on a company’s relations with any 
of its many publics, the next job is that of giving the policy intimate 
meaning to all concerned. 

Here is where the public relations counsel employs advertising and 
publicity, among his other tools. Many of the same tools are also used 
by advertising men, sales-promotion men, and press agents, for purposes 
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of product sales and promotion. It is his goal which defines the public 
relations counsellor, and not his instruments. 

WORKING WITH ASSOCIATIONS 

There are two broad classifications of public relations clients in the 
industrial field— the industry association and the individual corporation. 

Many large associations are using the services of outside public rela- 
tions counsel. Among these are the American Iron and Steel Institute, 
American Petrolemn Institute, Aircraft Industries Association, Ship- 
builders Council of America, Association of American Soap and Glyc- 
erine Producers, and others. A number of these retain counsel for the 
over-all job. In other words, counselling firnis not only advise these 
industry groups on all matters pertaining to public relations, but they 
actually provide the public relations operating personnel for the as- 
sociations. Still other associations, such as the American Meat Institute 
have their own internal public relations departments and in addition 
retain outside counsel. 

When public relations counsel is brought into an industry association, 
usually the first step is to recommend a public opinion survey. This is 
important in order that the industry’s public opinion position in the 
various economic and geographic groups of population be determined. 
On the basis of the results of the survey and an analysis of the industry’s 
problems and objectives, it is possible for the counsel to proceed with 
the recommendations for a program. 

Most of the industry associations engaging in public relations activi- 
ties have advisory committees made up of public relations officers of 
various companies from within the industry. These committees work 
with counsel in the fonnulation of programs which are submitted to 
the boards of directors for final approval. Some of the committees are 
small, while others are fairly large. For example, the American Iron 
and Steel Institute advisory committee on public relations has only five 
members, while the advisory committee of the Aircraft Industries As- 
sociation has 17 members. 

Underlying the public relations activities of most large industry 
groups is recognition of the urgent need for greater public enlighten- 
ment regarding industry. Enterprise has long since discovered that no 
one else is going to tell the story of its contributions to the public 
welfare. On the contrary, the welkin rings with the voices of its de- 
tractors. 
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Aircraft Program— An Example 

Over and above the fundamental objective of helping preserve free 
enterprise, most industries have special problems. Often these are of 
broad public significance. For example, Aircraft Industries Association, 
which is made up of the manufacturers of airplanes, has one very simple 
problem— that of sunfival for the industrjr in peacetime. And the survival 
of that industry is a problem closely^ related to the national security. 

In the years after the first World War, the aircraft industry was al- 
lowed to fall into neglect. That was a reckless thing to do then, but 
in this age of atomic warfare it would be fatal. Every school child 
knows that today air power is the first line of the country’s defense. 
That defense must be kept ready for all emergencies. Never again will 
there be time to build it up after the emergency develops. Everyone 
hopes th.e emergency won’t develop, but as yet there is no guarantee. 

The industry’s case has been complicated by the fact that there is no 
way to keep it alive without a minimum of government procurement. 
That was the situation faced by the aircraft makers following World 
War II. It posed a fine question of public relations. Confronted by pub- 
lic indifference to military matters and by a public clamor for govern- 
ment economies, the industry risked the smear of being a self-serving 
war-monger if it pointed out the facts. On the other hand, silence and 
certain deterioration of the industry beyond quick repair would place 
national security in grave jeopardy. 

The industry made the wise public relations decision to accept the 
risks involved in acquainting the country with the truth. A long-range 
program was developed to tell the public and the Congress just how 
history is repeating itself in the threatened postwar collapse of the air- 
craft manufacturing industry. The industry’s program included the 
constructive, concrete suggestion that an impartial national board be 
established to survey the problem and recommend a sound peacetime 
aviation policy for the United States. In the light of events in 1948 it 
is now abundantly clear that the industry’s efforts on behalf of the 
national defense were well timed. 

Four Planning Steps 

Whatever the problem of the industry association may be, it is 
desirable at the outset that counsel put down a basic program which may 
include: 

I . An outline of the client’s problems, appraised as to relative im- 
portance both immediate and long term 
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2. A phrasing of the objectives of the program to be proposed 

3. A summary of media, tools or projects embraced in the plan, 
together with the timing of their use 

4. The assignment of responsibility for execution of the plan. 

While some large industry groups are concerned with public rela- 
tions activities chiefly in connection with emergencies, many of them 
recognize the extreme importance of carrying on a continuing program. 
The American Iron and Steel Institute, the American Petroleum In- 
stitute, and the Association of American Railroads are three important 
industry groups with long-range continuing programs. There are many 
others. 


Flandling Legislative Problems 

Some of the .specific objectives of industry groups require legislative 
action for fulfillment. Because Washington continues to play a vital 
role in the lives of individual Americans and corporations, the public 
relations counsel of today serving large corporations or industry groups 
maintains personnel on the ground at the Capital. 

The term “public relations counsel” probably comes in for more 
abuse in Washington than anywhere else. Every twopenny lobbyist 
and pressure-group artist cloaks his activities in the cocktail lounges of 
the town under the label of “public relations counsel.” 

The bona fide public relations counsel does not attempt to “influence” 
the votes of members of Congress after the fashion of this gentry. He 
has no extravagant entertainment expense account and organizes no 
mass postcard, letter or telegram “pressure” bombardment of the Con- 
gress. His procedure is confined to the marshalling and presentation of 
facts. Sometimes those facts are brought to the attention of individual 
members of the Congress and other members of Washington official- 
dom. Often they are presented before public hearings of congressional 
committees. 

During the heyday of the New Deal when the “hate toward business” 
tide was running high, industry frequently hesitated to tell its story on 
Capitol Hill because of fear of administration reprisals. But with the 
passing of the New Deal the basis for those fears has largely disap- 
peared. Moreover, most Congressmen and Senators want all sides of the 
stor)^ They welcome facts and view’s of an industry on matters in- 
volving it. No one can get the facts together so w^ell as industry itself 
and in this job experienced public relations counsel can give expert 
guidance. 

The arrangement for the appearance of industry or company wit- 
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nesses before congressional committees is an important part of counsel’s 
work in Washington. He advises as to the presentation of facts, helps 
in the preparation of statements and sees that the industry testimony is 
made available to the press. This latter part of the job is essential be- 
cause public support is necessary for any action by the Congress. Unless 
the industry’s position can convincingly be shown to be in the public 
interest there is little hope either of public or congressional support. 

Unfortunately for the complacent, a public relations program once 
devised cannot be put away and forgotten. Opinion trends change al- 
most as rapidly as the tides. Legislative and political trends develop in 
new directions almost overnight. Portal-to-portal pay overshadows all 
else in December— is all but forgotten in April. Air safety dominates all 
airline planning in January but the problem is solved by May. Ac- 
cordingly, counsel must provide both in the basic program and in his 
own organization means for keeping the basic strategy modern, timely, 
and realistic. 


Meeting Emergencies 

In addition to the basic program or plan, counsel also affords vital 
service in the acute emergencies which confront business from time to 
time. The prompt development of an “overnight” strategy for dealing 
with such emergencies virtually demands the service of a counselling or- 
ganization familiar with many such emergencies in the past. There is no 
time for trial and error in such situations. Selection of the appropriate 
media or tool, and of the facilities that assure delivery on time to the 
media require experience. 

Often such emergencies raise the issue as to whether all publicity and 
public contact shall cease. The planning of campaigns on national issues 
affords an excellent example of such “emergencies” requiring special- 
ized planning. 

The counselling firm also renders one other service in an emergency, 
often of great importance, and that is supplying personnel. In most 
emergencies there is not time to recruit manpower that can write, that 
is familiar with press and radio, that knows how “to dummy” and issue 
a booklet, that can plan the movie or slide film, arrange for speakers and 
other activities. 

REPRESENTING A CORPORATION 

The work of public relations counsel for the industry organization 
is of a broad nature, dealing with industry-wide problems on the na- 
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tional level. The individual corporation, of course, has many individual 
problems of its own which are not common to the group. These prob- 
lems require a different kind of approach and different procedures. 
When counsel is retained by a corporation, he studies the specific prob- 
lems relating to the client, including basic policies, labor relations, com- 
munity relations and many more. 

In helping with matters of basic policy, counsel is concerned with 
the question of what the president should say in an annual report to 
stockholders, or in a speech he may be called upon to make before a 
radio audience or from some other platform. His judgment might be 
sought in the problem of creating a sensible dealer contract that dealers 
could readily understand. 

His help would be highly important in preparing a company message 
to workers on some matter of policy, or originating information for 
stockholders, or underlining to the general public the over-all sig- 
nificance of the corporation’s contributions to the national life. Par- 
ticularly would he concern himself with the corporation’s community 
relations. 


The Grass Roots Approach 

The most recent significant trend in the whole field of public rela- 
tions is the rapidly growing interest in community relations. Suddenly 
it seems the light has broken for many people, revealing the fact that 
America is simply a great aggregation of separate communities. 

Townspeople and plant workers live and mingle with one another, 
and in many places they are almost wholly dependent on one another. 
Obviously, their attitudes are influenced mutually. Successful and ap- 
propriate techniques for community relations are being developed by 
leading public relations counsel and nothing they have to offer is of 
more significance today. Hand in hand with community relations go 
employee relations and communications. For years the simple act of 
man-to-man talking with employees has been almost a lost art. 

Industry’s own ineptitude and the rise of great labor unions have 
combined to create a yawning gulf between management and men. The 
boss has abandoned his place as the natural leader of his employees. In 
most cases he actually has forgotten how to talk with them. Somehow 
management must learn how to find its tongue. 

These activities of employee communications and community rela- 
tions are of vital importance to every corporation, and to the whole 
system of free enterprise as well. If the industry’s own workers and 
their neighbors in the community do not understand the meaning of 
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industry, and are not ready to defend it, the outlook for ultimate sur- 
vival of free enterprise in America is bleak indeed. Here is an im- 
portant and fruitful field for effective communication with employees 
under the guidance of independent public relations counsel of broad 
experience. 

Of course, if a corporation needs promotion and publicity for its 
products, and lacks an adequate deparmient to handle the work, the 
public relations counsellor makes certain that the gap is filled. He is 
naturally concerned with making sure that any inadequacy in the cor- 
poration’s operations be overcome. 

If the creative work required for product promotion is extensive, he 
may recommend that a publicity department be set up under a qualified 
director as a new department of the business— under any name that is 
preferred. Sometimes it is frankly called a publicity department. Some- 
times it is called a news bureau, as at the Ford Motor Company. We 
know the growing tendency to call it a public relations department. 
The name does not matter much, if the function is correctly performed. 

In some cases the counselling firm is itself asked to assume full 
responsibility for staffing the internal department and directing its 
operations. 

Both ways of handling the operation are within the scope of the pub- 
lic relations counsel whose clients are numerous enough to have various 
requirements. 

Confidence and Frankness Essential 

The public relations counsel who is retained by management to assist 
it in meeting its various problems is properly chosen, just as is legal 
counsel, upon the strength of his accomplishments, his character and 
his established associations. 

From the very beginning, the client must properly take his public 
relations counsel completely into his confidence. The more counsel 
knows about his client’s business, the more effectively will he be able 
to function. Management should hold back nothing, should give 
counsel ready access to any desired records and data, should instruct 
all its associates to render every possible assistance as counsel requires. 
Only in such mutual confidence between client and counsel can a true 
public relations program be developed and advanced. 

So far as the client himself realizes his goals and ambitions, he should 
explain these to counsel in talk as frank as he would accord his legal 
counsel in matters involving law. 

For effective results, the corporate head must personally believe in 
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the enduring need of fostering employee respect, community confi- 
dence, and public regard. He should behave businesswise in a way 
that impresses those around him with such ideals. He needs to develop 
a similar attitude throughout his supervisory staff. He must be ready 
to act on advice that will help dramatize these attitudes to workers, to 
the plant community, and to the general public. He should be willing 
to accept advice on better ways to construct adequate two-way chan- 
nels of information between the front office and the assembly lines. 

Management Must Understand and Cooperate 

Such requirements make it clear that an effective public relations 
program requires full cooperation from corporate officials. In law, legal 
counsel may often himself present the case even if the client chooses 
to be absent from the courtroom. In public relations, it is the counsel 
who seldom appears in the limelight. Responsible company officials 
should be willing to meet personally with press representatives, public 
officials, or others whenever his public relations counsel believes the 
situation warrants, taking advantage of all the aid offered by counsel in 
handling what may be a difficult assignment. 

These officials should make a personal effort to participate in selected 
community activities, so that the community may realize the keen in- 
terest of the company in its concerns. The company should find it pos- 
sible to hold occasional open house in its plants for workers’ families 
and other community residents. 

Management should be ready, in short, to make a real personal ef- 
fort, day after day, to cooperate with counsel in making good public 
relations a reality. 

If the counsel has been well chosen and corporate officials extend 
adequate cooperation, they cannot escape earning a personal reward in 
the high satisfaction that comes with public recognition of their 
achievements. And their organization must necessarily benefit in ways 
that ultimately can be directly weighted on the balance sheet. 

Public Relations Earns Its Way 

Surprisingly enough, the fees that public relations counsel are ac- 
customed to set for their services are often relatively small. Few indeed 
are the corporations which spend on their over-all public relations 
work, even in these times, ten percent of the sums they devote to prod- 
uct advertising and other various forms of sales promotion. 

This may partly be explained by the fact that many a corporation 
still tends to regard expenditures for sales promotion as an investment. 
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while regarding those for public relations as an operating expense. But 
this view is already in process of change, under the impact of current 
history. 

SUMMARY 

In conclusion, the following suggestions are set forth as basic in the 
use of public relations counsel by industry: 

1. Be sure the right counselling firm for the job is selected. Broad 
industry public relations experience, a record of solid achievement, 
and ability to provide a pool of specialists for a variety of problems, are 
the best criteria— rather than mere high-powered salesmanship. 

2. Counsel is entitled to the complete confidence of the client in all 
matters pertaining to public relations. That covers a lot of territory be- 
cause public relations enters into a large portion of all management de- 
cisions. 

3. Counsel should learn of important policy decisions at first hand, 
through his presence at policy-forming meetings. A complete under- 
standing of all background considerations is highly important to his 
usefulness. 

4. The power of final decision reposes in management. However, in 
all matters touching upon public relations, counsel’s views and recom- 
mendations should be requested and given full consideration. 

5. Public relations is a responsibility of management. It cannot be 
avoided nor delegated. Counsel’s function is to provide management 
with independent expert guidance and help. 

6. Public relations is an over-all function. It is not to be confused 
with publicity in the narrow sense. Competent public relations counsel 
is skilled in all of the arts of communications, including publicity and 
advertising. He is experienced in the use of all channels of communica- 
tions, including the press, radio and the public forum. 

7. Good public relations have their roots in policies and acts that 
square with the public interest. Outside counsel cannot make black 
appear white, and honest ones won’t try. 


Editors’ Note 

It is usual that public relations counsel is first employed in moments 
of dire need. Of course this is the wrong approach. If the emergency 
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has developed you will employ the best counsel available at once, but 
thereafter you will remember that if a sound public relations program 
had been in effect over the years, this emergency might never have de- 
veloped. 

Start on a Professional Basis 

Whether or not the need is acute at the moment, approach the prob- 
lem on the assumption that you are hiring a professional man and deal 
with him accordingly. He is skilled and experienced. If he is not, you 
don’t want him. He is as expert a diagnostician in matters having to do 
with your human relations, as is your physician or lawyer in their re- 
spective fields. If you have chosen him wisely, you should be as willing 
to accept his advice as that of your physician. 

Don’t try any smart opportunism. Don’t try to get a lot of free ad- 
vice during your initial negotiations. Competent public relations counsel 
refuse to submit horseback guesses as to a program on a competitive 
basis. The good counsel must spend weeks and usually months learning 
your organization and your policies and studying your problems before 
he has any program suggestions on which he is willing to stake his repu- 
tation. 

Such relationships should ahvays be based on a clear and concise 
written agreement as to mutual responsibilities. Few public relations 
programs show tangible results within six months. The logical ar- 
rangement is for the counsel to be given a year in W'hich to study a 
situation, devise a program and get it worldng to the extent that its ef- 
fectiveness begins to be provable and obvious. All of this of course re- 
lates to the planning and execution of a long-term program. For the 
spot job, you will employ a counsel who has demonstrated results in 
similar situations and wdio can work much faster by concentrating on a 
single problem. 

You are asking a competent professional to give a substantial part 
of his time and thought to your problems and you are paying him well 
for it. But he can’t earn his fee unless you give a substantial portion of 
your time to constructive consultation with him. Fie will need equal 
cooperation from minor executives and even from supervisors. It’s your 
job to see that your whole organization cooperates in that spirit. 

Two Patterns of Operation 

Good consulting organizations operate on tw^o theories. One re- 
stricts the number of accounts to the point wdiere the head of the busi- 
ness can give sufficient of his own time to personally supervise all plan- 
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ning and operation. The other employs account executives presumably 
as able as the head of the firm and leaves all policy matters in their 
hands. 

For instance, Earl Newsom & Company, New York City, maintains 
a strong staff of assistants and limits its accounts to five. Mr. Newsom 
personally directs the programming and operation of each account 
although a senior executive serves each client. In contrast, the Institute 
of Public Relations, New York City, with some thirty accounts, is 
highly departmentalized and account executives have the experience 
and the authority to carry through with their accounts. John Darr, 
the president, gives over-all policy guidance and has charge of admin- 
istrative affairs. 


Client-Consultant Relationships 

There are four basic philosophies of operation in the relations of 
consultant and client. Under the first, the agency is purely a consultant. 
Its directing head operates as and sometimes actually is a member of the 
board of directors. He participates in all policy decisions and guides 
management thinking in all public relations matters. He takes little or 
no part in the execution of programs. 

The second arrangement provides that the consultant perform all the 
functions of the first. In addition he guides the establishment of a 
public relations department if one does not already exist and sits in at 
the departmental level on all operational planning. This man is actually 
a consultant to the department as well as to management. 

Under the third plan the consultant is in effect the public relations 
department of the business. Here he not only guides policy and main- 
tains departmental contacts but actually produces all public relations 
material, handles all publicity, and supervises public relations contact 
with employees, customers and all other publics concerned. 

In the fourth arrangement the consultant handles spot jobs. In such 
cases recourse is frequently had to the services of the many specialists 
wdio are developing in the field of public relations. These include or- 
ganizations which specialize in such areas as labor relations, community 
relations, company publications, etc. 

How Much Will It Cost? 

There is no common pattern to determine the cost of public rela- 
tions consultant services. The most common practice is to charge an 
agreed monthly fee which includes only the advice of the principals of 
the agency and the agency’s administrative costs. Until recently the 
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practice has been to charge all other expense at cost except that produc- 
tion costs were frequently charged with an override averaging about 
15 percent. This meant that the initial fee usually seemed excessively 
high because of the necessity of meeting the overhead costs of main- 
taining the organization. More recently the exact time of everyone in 
the consultant’s office devoted to a client’s program is charged at cost 
plus an agreed percentage which ranges from 15 percent to 50 percent. 

Well-established consultants with any substantial reputation seldom 
accept less than a minimum fee of 1 1 ,000 a month. Others ask minimum 
fees ranging from $2,000 to $3,000 a month, and some charge a mini- 
mum fee of $5,000 per month. 

There are no bargains in the employment of public relations counsel. 
Those that are employed for less than they seem to be worth were not 
worth what you thought in the first place. The best way to evaluate 
what you can afford to pay to a good public relations counsel is to 
calculate what it might cost you in the long run if you failed to employ 
one and ran into some of the crippling experiences that you remember 
have been the lot of some of your competitors and neighbors. But 
what you think you can afford to pay has a direct relationship to the 
importance which you as a management executive attach to the public 
relations function itself. As recognition of the management importance 
of this function spreads, appropriations increase and the expenditure 
is justified by experience. 

Entertainment Expense 

Recent history has dramatized the dangers of one area of fallacious 
thinking in public relations management. This is that friendships and 
public understanding rest largely on lavish entertainment, expensive 
gifts and personal favors. Editors and the managers of media are no 
hungrier or thirstier than other individuals, but most of them are far 
more resentful than the average of any assumption that their medium 
is for sale or that their personal appetites are a way to editorial favor. 
Dinners, luncheons, cocktail parties and entertainment occasionally are 
appropriate and productive but poor taste and bad judgment in the 
staging of them can be harmful and sometimes dangerous. Competent 
public relations counsel will know where to draw the line. 

Selecting the Public Relations Counsel 

The executive in search of a public relations counsel has four primary 
sources of information. The first and probably the most important is 
the experience of other executives who have employed counsel in situa- 
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tions similar to his own. Management attitude towards these matters 
has changed markedly in the last few years. Today most executives are 
ready and willing to exchange experiences with others, even their 
competitors. 

The second source consists of the two national public relations as- 
sociations, Public Relations Society of America, New York City, and 
American Public Relations Association, Washington, D. C. In addition 
there are many recognized local and regional public relations organiza- 
tions in the principal metropolitan centers. 

Public relations counsel seldom accept competitive accounts. Go to 
the counsel of one of your competitors. You may be sure that he will 
give you informed and objective advice. 

Business publications have daily contact with public relations counsel 
and with the corporations that employ them. The guidance of a business 
editor can be extremely helpful in the initial stages of your investigation. 
Public Relations News, New York City, maintains a clearing-house of 
information on public relations consultants and personnel. For further 
suggestions on “How To Use Public Relations Counsel”, see Chapters 
I, VII and VIII. -g. g. and d. g. 
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BVIOUSLY BEFORE YOU CAN 


use the public relations department of an advertising agency, you first 
have to choose the agency. So your first important step is to choose one 
that is equipped to provide the kind of public relations service you 
need. This chapter advances some suggestions for guidance in making 
that choice and submits some suggestions as to how best to work with 
the public relations department of the agency. 

Advertising agencies provide a wide range of public relations serv- 
ices. Some of them have large departments with staff men and women 
competent to handle any phase of public relations to the extent that 
the function has so far been developed. Some have departments that 
are engaged exclusively, or almost exclusively, in handling publicity. 
Some agencies have neither public relations nor publicity departments 
but do offer the services of one or more former newspapermen or 
98 
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newspaperwomen. Still others look upon public relations or publicity 
as a minor but unavoidable service that can be handled by their ac- 
count executives or their secretaries. And a great many agencies, evi- 
dently feeling that public relations is something foreign to their field 
of operations, advise their clients either to employ their own public 
relations personnel or to engage the services of outside public relations 
counsel. 


Development of 

Advertising Agency Public Relations Departments 

The activity of advertising agencies in the field of organized public 
relations is of comparatively recent origin. As far as I have been able to 
determine, the first advertising organization to offer its clients a publicity 
service was N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. Even before the turn of the cen- 
tury Ayer was providing publicity for some of its clients. Largely as a 
result of the accomplishments of publicity in World War I, a one-man 
unit was established to provide an organized service. This service con- 
sisted of the preparation and distribution of news and feature material 
to newspapers, magazines, trade publications and other media. Every 
story, photograph or publicity suggestion was submitted to editors for 
them to judge on the basis of its news or feature interest without regard 
to any advertising the agency might have placed with their media. This 
is now the usual policy of agencies providing publicity services. 

The service was successful from the start because it made available 
to editors information of genuine public interest much of which they 
themselves were not equipped to obtain. The one-man publicity unit 
expanded into a publicity bureau and later into a publicity department. 
Meanwhile other agencies, recognizing the importance of publicity to 
their clients, began offering publicity services. 

Gradually the publicity personnel in some advertising agencies 
realized that publicity and advertising were not enough in themselves 
to establish the proper public concept of their clients. They learned 
the truth of the old saying that actions speak louder than words. They 
saw that a company’s relations with the public begin at home— among 
its employees, its stockholders, its customers and other groups with 
which it has direct contact. So gradually they extended their activities 
into the fields of employee relations, stockholder relations, and rela- 
tions with other groups. As they did so they developed techniques for 
dealing with the problems they encountered. Eventually, as the term 
“publicity” became more and more inadequate and as “public rela- 
tions” became established in the vocabulary, some agencies gave public 
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relations status to the services they already were providing, while 
some other agencies created public relations units within their organiza- 
tions. 

But, while organized public relations departments within advertising 
agencies are of comparatively recent origin, many advertising men 
were helping their clients to practice better public relations long be- 
fore the term was ever heard of. 

Relationship between Management and the Agency 

To be most effective the advertising agency should have a counsel- 
ing position with top managements of its client organizations. Company 
policy is basic to any advertising. It should determine the vdiole adver- 
tising and merchandising approach. Indeed sound policy sometimes 
directs that products or services not be advertised at all or that adver- 
tising be postponed pending preliminary steps which the advertising 
counsel knows from his experience in many fields are indispensable to 
success. Millions of dollars have been saved to American businesses by 
advertising counsel who have frankly told eager managements that they 
did not have salable products or services or that their plans for mer- 
chandising them were not built on solid foundations. And so, though an 
agency may have no public relations department, though it may never 
concern itself with the client’s employees or stockholders, though it 
may not handle news releases or other publicity, though it may not do 
other things commonly associated with public relations, it can to some 
extent contribute public relations guidance. 

Analyze Needs and Objectives 

As an advertiser interested in public relations, therefore, you have a 
wide range of choice. But before deciding to undertake a public rela- 
tions program through an advertising agency, or in any other way, 
you should first examine and then define your basic needs. For ex- 
ample, is the problem primarily one of developing publicity to supple- 
ment advertising? Or is the problem one that might involve long-range 
planning and development work, perhaps even implying changes in 
policy? Such questions must be answered at the start. While an agency 
equipped only to offer publicity services might answer the first need, 
only one equipped to provide a well-rounded public relations service 
can handle the second. 

Let’s assume, however, that you want to undertake a real public re- 
lations program in which publicity is only one of the tools to be used 
or that you wish to expand a program that is already under way. Let’s 
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assume further that you would like to obtain a public relations service 
from the organization responsible for your advertising. What should 
you expect from it, how does it function, and how can you work with 
it to the best advantage? 

How To Evaluate Agency’s Service 

T he size of an agency’s public relations department is not necessarily 
an indication of the quality of its work or a measure of the scope of its 
facilities. A small organization of several people, or in certain cases, 
even a lone individual, can provide a sound public relations service and 
many of them are doing it in advertising agencies. The real criteria can 
be summed up in the answers to six questions: 

1 . Does the public relations operation have the sincere support of 
the agency management? 

2. Are its activities geared to those of the other departments of the 
agency and considered on a par in importance with them? 

3. Does it have access to and recei\’^ counsel from the top creative 
people in merchandising, copy, research, art, media and radio? 

4. Does the agency provide a real public relations service or does it 
engage only in publicity? 

5. Does the public relations personnel have sound professional ex- 
perience? 

6. Is there enough personnel to take care of your needs? 

Through inquiry and investigation these questions should not be diffi- 
cult to answer. 


Steps in Planning Program 

After the agency has been engaged, its first step is to prepare a plan 
based upon a study of the business and its existing public relations. This 
plan should set forth clearly what the objectives of the public relations 
program are~what images are to be aroused and what attitudes are to be 
created in the public mind regarding the business, its services or its 
products. It should reveal any policies or practices that are barriers to 
the development of these images and attitudes and recommend their 
elimination or modification. It should outline the basic messages to be 
communicated, define the specific audiences to whom the messages are 
to be addressed, and plan the channels of communication. The amount 
of study necessary to the preparation of such a plan varies. Sometimes 
sufficient reliable information is readily available and the objectives and 
procedures are obvious. Sometimes the agency can make its own studies. 
Frequently there is need for outside opinion-surveys of the community, 
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of employees, of stockholders, of the trade, of other segments of the 
public, or of cross-sections of the public at large. 

Unless it treats public relations as an integral and important part of its 
business, the advertising agency is apt to approach the planning solely 
from the standpoint of advertising and merchandising and to omit or 
minimize other activities essential to a well-rounded public relations 
program. But if it considers modern public relations techniques to be 
of fundamental importance, it will call upon its public relations depart- 
ment to participate in the planning. The plan then will not be confined 
to consideration of advertising, packaging, styling, pricing and the 
multitude of other sales factors. It will also deal with policy matters 
that have no direct bearing upon sales or advertising such as the relations 
that exist between the company and its employees, its stockholders, its 
communities, governmental bodies and other groups. It will recom- 
mend channels of communication other than advertising. Such a plan 
will coordinate the whole effort— the basic action and all the media of 
expression employed to interpret it. As a result every member of the 
band will be able to play the same tune. 

Types of Agency Procedure 

With the basic principles established and approved by management, 
the procedure for carrying on the public relations program will vary 
with the nature of the business, the wishes of the management, the 
structure of the agency, and other factors. There is no one best form of 
organization. Those most frequently employed are: 

1. Agency works with the client’s director of public relations, giv- 
ing him advice and counsel and providing the staff for produc- 
tion 

2. Agency coordinates its activities with those of a functioning 
public relations department in the client’s own organization 

3. Agency handles the entire public relations program, sometimes 
putting its own man in the client’s organization to act as the 
director of public relations either on the payroll of the agency 
or that of the client 

4. Agency supplies advice and counsel but undertakes no produc- 
tion except, sometimes, on specific projects. 

Management Support Essential 

But whatever the form of organization, one thing is essential to the 
establishment and maintenance of a sound public relations program and 
that is the active support and participation of the client’s top manage- 
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ment. Without it there can be no assurance that policies will be formu- 
lated in accordance with the prescribed public relations principles. The 
public relations activities will be sidetracked into answering fire alarms 
to put out blazes caused by ill-advised actions. Without top manage- 
ment support and participation it is difficult for the public relations 
thinking on policy matters to percolate down through the organiza- 
tion. Without it neither the company’s own public relations director 
nor the advertising agency counsel can participate in that free exchange 
of views that is necessary if management’s thinking is to be understood 
clearly by those responsible for execution of the program and if 
management is to receive the benefit of the outside viewpoint and the 
counsel’s interpretation of public opinion trends. 

Of course I do not mean to suggest that top management should 
burden itself with details of the public relations program. Obviously it 
shouldn’t. But it should deal at first hand with public relations personnel 
on matters of policy. When the president depends upon someone else 
to interpret his thinking and his actions to the public relations counsel 
so that the counsel can in turn interpret it to others, he can be almost 
certain that he is not going to be fully understood. The decision may be 
crystal clear, but the reasoning behind it and its relation to other phases 
of the program may not be. 

Two Case Examples 

For example, an agency public relations counselor learned from an 
officer of a company whose employees were on strike that the com- 
pany-controlled building and loan association had ordered foreclosure 
of the mortgage on the home of the union president. Although it ap- 
parently had every legal right to do so, the public relations man realized 
at once that such action would not be wise. The company officer took 
the position that since “the boss signed the papers” the foreclosure was 
in line with company policy. When the counsel pointed out to the 
president that putting the union leader out of his house in the midst of 
a strike would make a martyr of him in the small community in which 
the plant was located, the president was quick to see the point and to 
order the application for foreclosure rescinded. 

In another case the agency had recommended in its plan that infor- 
mation about company earnings be explained to employees. Although 
this had been approved as a basic principle of management policy, some 
members of management objected to it when the public relations de- 
partment took it up as an active project. They advanced various reasons 
why it should not be done and it was evident that they thought they 
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were expressing the viewpoint of top management. Had the president 
shielded himself from the public relations personnel the project would 
have died right there. But in his next periodic public relations round- 
table meeting of management personnel, the president gave his reaction 
to each of the objections that had been raised, admitted the validity of 
some of them, and explained why nevertheless he thought they should 
go ahead. When the reasoning was thus revealed everyone voted to 
proceed. 

How Agency’s Public Relations Department Works 

With basic principles agreed upon and an organization set up for 
carrying on the public relations program with top management sup- 
port, the question naturally arises as to how this machinery should 
function so that the client can obtain the best services of the agency. 
What activities are carried on in the agency and how can the client’s 
public relations director most effectively mesh his operations with 
them? That, too, will vary among advertising agencies that provide 
public relations services. And the system of any given agency will be 
adapted to meet the particular needs of individual clients. For the 
purpose of illustration I shall cite the experience of the organization 
with which I am most familiar. 

This public relations department comprises some sixty people, ap- 
proximately half of whom are members of the creative staff. It is 
directed by a vice president who is responsible directly to the presi- 
dent, and the president is thoroughly convinced of the importance of 
the public relations function. It is as much a part of the business as is 
any other department. 

The public relations department works with the plans-merchandising 
and other departments in making a study of each new account and pre- 
paring a plan. This study is not confined to advertising and merchan- 
dising. It covers all phases of the business in its relation to the public. 
The recommendations that grow out of it call for actions and for the 
expression of those actions through whatever media can most effectively 
express them. Sometimes public relations activities have a major part in 
the recommended expenditure. Sometimes they are not recommended 
at all. On occasion the use of advertising is not recommended until other 
public relations projects can pave the way for the most effective use of 
advertising. 

The plan of basic principles and recommendations having been 
formulated, it is passed upon by the Creative Production Board com- 
posed of the heads of the several creative departments. From then on 
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the plan serves as the road map for all activities within the counsel or- 
ganization. Periodically the account is reviewed by the Creative Produc- 
tion Board to make certain that the caravan is staying on the main road 
and that all parts of it are running smoothly. 

Internal and External Teamwork 

The success of any public relations program depends upon team- 
work. What an organization does is reflected in what the public thinks 
about it. What it says in advertising itself, its services and its products 
should be coordinated with what it says about itself in other ways— 
not only in theory but in practice. So the public relations department 
works closely with the representative, or account executive, who has 
immediate responsibility for the relationship with the client. It works 
closely, too, with all the other creative departments. 

But teamwork is also a basic policy within the public relations de- 
partment itself. No individual has a corner on ideas or knowledge. 
While one or more persons are assigned to each account to work under 
a supervisor who has broad public relations experience, the practice is to 
draw upon the know-how, the ideas, and the contacts of the entire staff 
of men and women. Since many of them have specialized in selected 
fields or activities, such as fashions, finance, aviation, or in employee 
relations or working through national organizations, the group effort is 
most valuable. 

The team spirit is further engendered by group meetings to discuss 
specific problems or situations, by staff meetings at which members ex- 
change experiences and are informed of new developments in the public 
relations field, and by monthly luncheons. At each of the luncheon 
meetings there is a guest from outside the organization carefully chosen 
on the basis of his or her ability to contribute something new to the 
knowledge or experience of the staff. In a six-month period guests in- 
cluded an expert on employee relations, a consulting psychologist, the 
director of public relations of a large company, a woman who for 
years specialized in working with women’s clubs, a magazine editor 
and a nationally knowii radio commentator. 

Varied Skills and Experience Available 

In addition to the specialized skills within the public relations depart- 
ment and the outside contacts that bring fresh viewpoints, the public 
relations personnel draw upon specialists elsewhere in the organization 
-not only in art, but in the various fields of art; not only in radio, but 
in the several phases of radio; not only in merchandising, but in mer- 
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chandising in many industries— specialists any one of whom can make 
important contributions to a public relations program. 

Furthermore the public relations department of an advertising 
agency has a wealth of experience in working with all sorts of busi- 
nesses. Techniques developed in working with one client can be used 
or adapted for another. Knowledge applied in one industry can be ap- 
plied to another. Contacts made in behalf of one account often open up 
opportunities for another. 

The extent to which any client can profit by the wealth of ex- 
perience and ability of any advertising agency public relations service 
will depend in large measure upon the degree to which he organizes 
himself to use it. If you look upon your agency as a counselor, if you 
take it into your confidence, if you stick to the basic principles (unless 
there is sound reason for changing them), then, as any project comes up 
for consideration, the contact man on your account can view it clearly 
in its relation to the whole program. 

Conference Planning Strengthens Programs 

One of the most effective procedures is to arrange periodic public 
relations conferences. At such intervals as are most practicable the 
public relations director of the company, and possibly some of his as- 
sistants, should meet with the public relations and service personnel of 
the agency working on the company’s account. These meetings can 
be profitably devoted to a discussion of projects in progress and to 
planning the work immediately ahead. 

Also periodically an executive of the agency’s public relations de- 
partment, together with representatives of other departments, should 
meet with the client’s top management and the client’s director of pub- 
lic relations. These meetings should be for the purpose of quick reviews 
of work in progress and discussion of broad policies. Department 
heads or other executives should be invited to attend meetings that 
immediately concern them. Such meetings also serve to inform manage- 
ment of the progress and accomplishments of public relations activities. 

Retainer Fees and Charges 

Sooner or later a discussion of a public relations program gets around 
to costs and methods of charging. The cost, naturally, will vary de- 
pending upon the amount of work involved and the calibre of personnel 
assigned to it. There is no set standard for all agencies. Most of those 
that take their public relations services seriously charge a flat fee plus 
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expenses. In agency public relations services, as in everything else, you 
usually get what you pay for. 

CHECK LIST 

1. Is the agency equipped to provide a complete public relations 
service or does it supply publicity only? 

2. Does its public relations service have the sincere support of the 
agency management? 

3. Are its public relations services coordinated with the opera- 
tions of the other departments and considered by its manage- 
ment on a par in importance with them? 

4. Does the public relations personnel have sound professional ex- 
perience? 

5. Is there enough personnel to take care of your needs? 

6. Does the agency take public relations into consideration in its 
fundamental planning or is that planning approached solely 
from the standpoint of advertising and merchandising? 

7. Where will public relations fit into your own organization 
chart? 

8. Will your top management take an active interest in the public 
relations program? 

9. Will top management and the public relations director attend 
periodic meetings for consideration of public relations? 

10. Are you prepared to formulate basic principles and stick to 
them? 

n. Lias the agency a record of constructive performance for other 
clients? 

12. Does the agency charge fees commensurate with professional 
service or does it use the department to serve the vanity of 
clients and to attract new ones. 


Editors’ Note 

An advertising agency functioning as public relations consultant is 
not only relatively new but it is a complete reversal of the traditional 
agency attitude. Until recently most agency men feared and suspected 
public relations. They feared it primarily because the public relations 
consultant worked in more intimate contact with top management 
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than the agency contact executive. They suspected it because they 
assumed that whatever fees were paid to the consultant and whatever 
funds went to finance a public relations program were somehow 
siphoned out of an advertising appropriation and might otherwise 
have been subject to the cherished 15 percent discount. 

Advertising has discovered a few basic truths. It has learned that 
public relations thinking on the part of business executives creates paid 
and commissionable advertising, that public relations planning brings 
advertising agencies closer to top management, and that the philosophies 
and verities of public relations logically run through the whole field of 
distribution. 

Public Relations Programs Create Advertising 

The list of public relations campaigns which have stimulated im- 
portant advertising programs is almost endless. Among the larger might 
l3e mentioned the campaigns of the National Association of Ice In- 
dustries, the Tea Bureau, National Association of Manufacturers, 
American Petroleum Institute, Iron and Steel Institute, and the As- 
sociation of American Railroads. 

These are instances of important trade association campaigns grow- 
ing out of public relations programs. Those campaigns stimulated 
literally thousands of individual corporations to do a similar job on a 
local as well as a national basis. In other words, they went about the 
business of selling ideas as intelligently and as effectively as they pro- 
moted the sale of goods and services. 

Many Departments Only Window Dressing 

While a substantial number of advertising agencies both large and 
small are practicing sound public relations as a specialized service, it is 
regrettable that an even larger number are simply adding the w'ords 
“public relations” to their letterheads and nominating their publicity 
men as public relations experts. 

Real reform will come as all advertising agency managements dis- 
cover what most of them are beginning to realize: that neither pub- 
licity nor public relations service can any longer be supplied gratis to 
the advertising client. As soon as the agency begins to charge a reason- 
able fee commensurate with adequate public relations service, the 
client begins to wonder what he’s getting for the fee and to demand 
the service he should expect from a professional public relations con- 
sultant. 

Agencies still have a long way to go how QvtY. Advertising Age has 
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conducted a survey which reveals that 49 percent of the advertising 
agencies still give free publicity service on advertised products. More 
important is the fact that 42 percent give free service to clients in the 
realm of public, community and supplier relations. As many as 13 
percent give free advice on employee relations. Agency thinking is far 
behind management policy in this respect. The survey revealed that 
only 2 2 percent of national advertisers feel they’re entitled to free pub- 
lic relations service from their agencies. 

Good Advertising Performance Not a Criterion 

Don’t judge the quality of an advertising agency’s public relations 
service by the excellence of its advertising programs. Some agencies 
do an excellent job in both fields. Almost as often excellence in one 
operation is accompanied by ineffectiveness in the other. 

There is no central agency that has the information on which to base 
judgment and the courage to broadcast it objectively in answer to 
your question as to the best advertising agency to do a public relations 
job. If you are contemplating a public relations program and lean 
towards the idea of using your own or another advertising agency to 
do the work, your best bet is to discover the names of the agency’s 
public relations clients. In most cases those clients will be quite willing 
to give you a frank report on the proportions and quality of the public 
relations services rendered by the agency. I-Ielpful reference to the 
contribution that advertising agencies can make in carrying out a public 
relations program will be found in Chapters IV, V and VI. 

— G. G. and D. G. 
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HATEVER MAY HAVE BEEN 


said in the preceding chapters regarding use of the tools of public 
relations at the company level applies in a general way to public rela- 
tions at the association level— only more so— and in a fashion which in- 
vites a reappraisal of these tools. For association public relations is a 
horse of another color. But let it be said quickly that this horse is a 
spavined creature of indefinable color, sway-backed from the load it 
carries and never capable of more than a slow walk. Nevertheless it h 
an indispensable member of any team. 


Difference between Company and Association Public Relations 

First, let’s see how public relations at these two levels differs: 

In the case of a company program, the public relations objectives are 
usually few in number and sharply defined by the very nature of single 
110 
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company operations. In association public relations work, such con- 
centration and focus are usually lost in a broader program designed to 
meet the needs of a whole group of organizations. 

Similarly, the company public relations executive can usually identify 
and spotlight his publics whereas the association man must work with 
broader segments, often difEcult to identify and still more often defying 
segregation. 

In addition, the company man has direct access to many of his 
publics— employees, plant city neighbors, suppliers, customers, to name 
a few. But the association man, in the majority of cases, is at least one 
step removed from these key groups and must therefore reach them by 
second-hand or indirect methods. 

More important is the fact that the company man must deal with a 
limited number of influential principals all of whom have at least a 
Arm community of interest in the success of their company. The asso- 
ciation man, contrariwise, must always work with a small army of 
“experts” whose community of interest is at least highly tenuous, it 
being the abstract good or the common denominators of the group. 

Also the company man can maintain continuous contact with those 
who determine policy for his organization, enabling him to alter his 
program almost from day to day and always with some assurance that 
he is on sound ground. The association man, however, is always faced 
with the problem of infrequent contact with those who determine 
policies, with the result that he either has to “fly blind” at times oi 
move so cautiously that some effectiveness is sacrificed. 

Finally, the company man, operating with no restrictions other than 
those imposed by his superiors or his industry, can deal with persuasive 
specifics. The association worker, on the contrary, is often forced to 
operate on the thin ice of generalities and to fight great battles with 
common denominator pop-guns— all in order to remain within the 
shrinking boundaries imposed by the many differing opinions held by 
the membership of his organization. 

STEPS IN BUILDING THE PROGRAM 

Let’s assume now that you have the ambition— and the courage— 
to tackle an association public relations program. Let’s assume further 
that you have picked out the field in which you want to work; perhaps 
even the association that you think should sponsor an aggressive pro- 
gram. Assume, too, that part of the foundation of such action has al- 
ready been laid. Be sure: 
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That you have the necessary personal contacts in the field and with 
the association staff; and, 

That certain principals in the organization have expressed an aware- 
ness of the need for public relations work. 

How to begin? 

Start with the Survey 

Trading on your contacts, you first awaken interest, not in a public 
relations program per se, but in finding out whether such a program 
is needed, why, when and where. You recommend scientific, objective 
opinion research as the one and only starting point for any association 
activity in the field of public relations. You do this for many reasons: 

To be sure that there is a pressing need for a public relations pro- 
gram; 

To document this need beyond all argument; 

To obtain the guide posts (for activities, targets, themes, etc.) that 
will be needed if a program is subsequently approved; and, 

To provide a base from which progress can be measured. 

Having awakened interest in such a preliminary study and having- 
followed it through to completion, you are now faced with a most 
difficult step— interpretation of the findings of opinion research in terms 
of what needs to be done, when, where, how and by whom. For it is 
here, in the beginnings of a public relations program, that many serious 
mistakes can be made: 

By trying to stretch the percentage findings of opinion research too 
far; 

By permitting personal bias and preconceived ideas to read implica- 
tions into these findings that are unjustified; and, 

By giving way to pressures in behalf of media, certain types of ac- 
tivities, and those varied “clever” devices dear to the heart of the ama- 
teur public relationist. 

Outline the Program 

But assume that these hurdles are also topped without too much 
trouble. An objective study pointed clearly to the needs of the industry, 
public-relations-wise. You interpreted its findings in terms of a public 
relations program, complete with themes, targets, activities, staff and 
the mechanics of getting the job done. Presentation of this program 
to the board or to the full membership is the next step. But here again 
serious mistakes can be made. 

One is to assume that brevity is a cardinal virtue at this stage. If the 
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presentation must be telescoped into a capsule, it might be better to 
drop the whole idea and let some one else have the headaches that will 
surely follow the approval of any program that is not fully understood 
by all its sponsors. 

Another is to overload the presentation wdth operating detail when 
the sponsors-to-be are primarily interested in why certain things are 
recommended and what will be said— the purposes and the thematic 
content of the program. 

Presenting the Plan 

The presentation should be complete, persuasive, revealing. It should 
have a flexibility that will allow compromise and change. If, in spite of 
these qualities, it encounters any appreciable degree of opposition, it 
might well be concluded that the association is not yet ready to sponsor 
a worthwhile public relations program. For, unless the great majority 
of the members are whole-heartedly interested in the program, there is 
little chance for success for reasons that will be explained later. 

Allied to this question of the depth of member interest is the problem 
of policy-making and supervisory organization, which may or may not 
be a part of the presentation. All experience to date points to the need 
for two basic committees: one, a small committee composed exclusively 
of articulate members of the board and assigned full responsibility for 
policies and budget; and the other, a larger committee composed of the 
public relations executives of member companies who would have an 
advisory function in regard to the operation of the program. 

Committee Participation 

The policy committee is, in effect, an arm of the board of directors. 
As such, it makes policy decisions between meetings of the board. Its 
members should be available to the association’s staff for counsel and 
advice. But its greatest contribution to the success of a program would 
be made when it helps to explain or defend public relations activities at 
meetings of the board or membership. 

Perhaps the best-known committee of this kind is the Public Relations 
Policy Committee of the National Association of Manufacturers, a com- 
mittee of eight principals which exercises general supervision over the 
NAM’s public relations program, including the annual budget and the 
varied activities making up this program. 

The advisory committee should advise, not direct or supervise, and its 
members should not be connected with companies represented on the 
policy committee. Its sole function should be to help the association’s 
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Staff to conduct a program that will produce results; to use the tools 
of public relations with the utmost effectiveness. 

One of the oldest and smoothest-operating advisory committees is 
that which has been an integral part of the public relations operation 
of the Association of American Railroads since its inception in 1935. 
This committee is composed of about 25 public relations officers of 
member railroads, all able practitioners and all broad enough in their 
concept of the job to enable them to function effectively as advisers, 
not supervisors. 

The director of the association’s public relations set-up, whether he 
be a staff officer or an outside counselor, should be accorded a status 
commensurate with his responsibilities. He should attend all meetings 
of the board and be given the privilege of the floor in connection with 
any policy discussion. He should serve as secretary of the policy com- 
mittee and preside at advisory committee meetings. 

Defining the Public Relations Director’s Position 
All of these organizational details should be either included in the 
initial presentation or threshed out at the board level before any public 
relations program is launched. They are fundamental. 

One more word of warning: Anyone who aspires to head an associa- 
tion public relations program should do a serious job of self-examination 
before embarking on such a task. He should: 

First, make sure that he has the capacity to stand constant criticism 
without becoming discouraged; that he has the objectivity that permits 
him to separate the good from the bad in criticism without letting 
personal actions or reactions affect his use of the good. 

Second, make sure that he has enough of the crusader in him to rise 
above intrigue, jealousy, and competing ambitions; that he has the 
courage of his convictions— enough to “speak his piece” on occasion 
without fear. 

Third, search deeply to be sure that he has that peculiar make-up 
which enables him to distil adequate satisfactions out of movement in 
the right dhectmi rather than in the pace of that movement— for no 
association program, however well conceived and operated, will ever 
move as fast as it should, simply because it must always deal in com- 
promises that come from a slow-moving democratic process. 

The successful association public relations man then is a chap who 
has all of these qualities, plus, of course, the experience and capacity 
to plan and administer a broad program which calls for expert use of 
most of the tools in the public relations kit. 
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Educating Members 

Suppose that the process of inaugurating a public relations program 
for an association has progressed to the point where actual planning 
must be started. But here again certain fundamentals should be con- 
sidered if the program is to have a sound foundation. So let’s look at 
some of these vital foundation stones (assuming that the cornerstone of 
initial opinion research has already been laid): 

The essence o! good public relations is enlightened performance- 
plus an adequate publicizing of such performance. One of the essentials 
of a good program, therelore, is the responsibility to aid enlightened 
performance— publicizable performance-on the part of the membership. 
This means internal education; activities and productions that are 
designed solely to help member companies to do their full part in 
developing an industry character that people will admire. Such work is 
not only first in importance; it is also first in timing— for, until it is done, 
there may be little grist for the public relations mill. 

Then, too, all association programs must recognize ru’O responsibili- 
ties. One is to speak and act for the group as a whole through media 
and at levels that cannot be reached by the individual member. The 
other is to provide inspiration, leadership and guidance to members so 
that they will contribute their full part to the over-all program. In 
this connection, it must be remembered that it takes both national and 
local activity to win out in public relations; neither alone will ever be 
sufficient. 


Determine Basic Philosophy 

There is also a natural division of purposes that must be kept in mind 
in programming. One phase of association public relations work might 
be called fire prevention in that it encompasses projects designed to 
disseminate the truth about industry, thus correcting misinformation 
before it blazes. Another phase might well be termed fire fighting be- 
cause it calls for the use of the tools of public relations to put out dan- 
gerous fires in the shape of organized efforts to destroy freedom or 
hami an industry. The association program should be set up to do both 
of these jobs— always with the hope that every resource and energy 
can be poured into fire prevention. 

Related is the basic theory on which the program operates- which in 
this case would be neither the “please the public” nor the “fighting” 
theory of public relations but the “bank account” theory requiring 
regular and sizable deposits in the Bank of Public Good Will so that 
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checks drawn on this account in emergencies will be honored by people 
generally. 

Still another foundation stone invokes the necessity for keeping 
targets (as developed by opinion research) constantly in sharp focus 
so that the word and action output of the program can be aimed at the 
target, not at the membership or the Board. This means productions 
designed to influence desired audiences, not to impress the principals 
who approve budgets. This means using the words of Main Street 
rather than the language of the board room. In many respects this is 
the most difficult foundation stone to lay because it can only be 
cemented in place by the confidence of principals in the competence of 
the staff. But it must be done. 

Finally there is the foundation stone of active good will as contrasted 
with passive good will; the stone which compels the public relations 
practitioner to press beyond glittering generalities for a way to blend 
emotional appeal with cold logic, industry interest with public interest, 
to produce a degree of response that means sales in the market-place, 
wise ballot-marking in the voting booth and fair treatment in the cham- 
bers of government. 

These are but a few of the stones out of which a firm foundation 
for an association’s public relations program must be built. They apply 
alike to the largest and to the smallest of association programs. 

THE TOOLS OF ASSOCIATION PUBLIC RELATIONS 

At the beginning of this chapter it ^vas noted that “use of the tools 
of public relations (by an association) invites reappraisal of these tools,” 
Part of this reappraisal has already been made in the preceding analysis 
of the difference between company and association public relations, 
the process of getting a program started, and some of the foundation 
stones on which it should be built. 

But let’s take a quick look at the tools of public relations entirely 
from the standpoint of their usefulness in association work— keeping in 
mind always that the skilled practitioner never uses more tools than 
necessary and that he habitually picks just the right tools to do a given 
job. 

I. Advertising 

When opinion research tells us that large groups of people hold 
erroneous concepts of an industry, advertising is usually called for 
simply because it is provably the most economical, the surest, the 
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quickest and the most efficient way to reach masses of people. How- 
ever, its use by an association must be determined by a combination of 
factors-the budget, the size of the industry involved, the nature of its 
contacts with the general public, and the concentration of good and 
bad public opinion in regard to the industry. 

Analysis of all these factors may point to the use of national publica- 
tions, blanketing the nation with the truth. It may indicate that adver- 
tising in selected sectional publications is needed, or space in agricul- 
tural, professional, trade or other “class” media reaching specific groups. 
When the need for public education takes in broad segments of the 
population, or the whole population, the basic advertising job should 
be done by the association. 

On the other hand, if the program is one which calls for educational 
work in particular communities, newspapers are the answer and the 
role of the association becomes one of preparing appropriate copy 
suggestions for member use (sometimes in mat form, mortised for local 
signature) and the operation of a control mechanism which will guard 
against conflicts of theme, duplication of eflfort and insure the most 
effective spread of advertising messages. 

It is possible that both of these jobs may be required as they were in 
the railroad industry’s public relations program where the national 
magazine advertising was done by the Association of American Rail- 
roads and the mechanism for coordination of institutional newspaper 
advertising sponsored by the individual railroads was set up by the three 
sectional associations. However, this is not an average case, although it 
illustrates the ideal of a national association speaking in national media 
and the members supplementing the national story by telling the same 
story over their own signatures and in their own way in local media. 

Pitfalls To Avoid 

One word of warning here: The association’s public relations director 
should make an iron-clad rule that if the association’s advertising copy 
is changed in any way whatsoever by a local sponsor, it must be signed 
by the sponsor or by someone other than the association. Unless such 
a rule is made and adhered to without exception, trouble is inevitable— 
and the association man will find himself holding the bag. 

A cross that the association public relations man must often bear with 
a grin is the “town hall” method of turning out advertising copy. For 
this reason, the smaller the group with authority to approve copy, the 
easier the task becomes. The ideal, of course, is to leave this responsi- 
bility entirely in the hands of the association staff and its advertising 
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agency after adequate instructions as to objectives, basic themes, etc. 
The opposite extreme is a requirement that some large group of non- 
professionals (like the board) approve all copy— a procedure sure to 
wreck any advertising campaign. The public relations practitioner con- 
templating association work would do well to give this seemingly un- 
important detail a large measure of attention if advertising is involved 
in the program. 

Another difficulty frequently encountered in this field involves the 
selection of media for association advertising. Part of this trouble arises 
from the likes and dislikes of influential members. Part of it arises from 
solicitation pressures— upon members, in addition to staff and agency. 
And part of it comes from the sad fact that there is never enough 
money in any association budget to use all of the publications that 
could, and perhaps should, be used. It is best, therefore, to agree before- 
hj^.nd to leave media selection entirely in the hands of the staff and the 
agency, with the charge to make the best possible buy for the money 
available— regardless of all pressures. 

Selecting the Agency 

Another headache is the problem of agency selection— where many 
members have their favorite agency (usually the agency which handles 
their account). A workable solution to this problem is to rule out 
arbitrarily all agencies which handle member accounts, on the grounds 
that it would be unfair to chance possible domination of the association’s 
advertising by any one member. 

What has been said might create the impression that periodical ad- 
vertising should be a part of every association public relations program. 
This would be unfortunate. Advertising quickly runs into sizable 
amounts of money, and that is why it is so essential to document its use 
by the most intensive study possible. Furthermore, there are many 
situations where advertising by the association is the last thing that 
should be done. The answer here again is research; honest, objective 
research which will always disclose whether or not advertising is 
needed, where, when, why and by whom. 

Again, mass circulation advertising, because of its coverage and cost, 
is primarily a responsibility for natmial associations. Smaller organiza- 
tions, even those with geographical limitations, may find national ad- 
vertising is needed, but great care should be exercised to avoid spending 
money for large chunks of waste circulation for self-satisfying prestige 
purposes. In such cases, newspapers and class, trade, sectional or other 
specialized periodicals deserve the most careful consideration. 
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Finally, the content of association advertising presents a difficult 
problem in that often it must deal with the common denominators of 
the business instead of specifics. But this is fundamentally a challenge 
to the copywriter— and there is no good reason why association adver- 
tising cannot be as persuasive and effective as that of any other ad- 
vertiser, even if it does require more work, more ingenuity, clearer 
thinking and better writing to make common denominators appealing 
to the average reader. 

Daily and Weekly Newspaper Advertising 

Newspapers come into the association advertising picture, as indicated 
oefore, when research or events point to the need for communicating 
ideas quickly to the American people as a avhole or to residents of par- 
ticular localities; for instance, plant cities or other geographical areas. 
They also figure in the larger picture as a medium for the supplemental, 
grassroots circulation of a story being told nationally by a national 
association. In addition, they provide an ideal medium for the public 
relations messages of those smaller associations whose interests and 
responsibilities are primarily local, state-wide or at most, sectional. 

All that has been said regarding periodical advertising applies with 
equal force to newspaper advertising and its handling; in fact, with 
some added emphasis because of the time element involved in many 
cases. If many approvals must be obtained for copy or if the newspaper 
list to be used is to be influenced by pressures, the result, in terms of 
effective activity, will probably be “too little, too late.” Some organiza- 
tional provision must be made to assure centralized authority permitting 
quick decisions in any crisis that may develop. 

On the other hand, it is always desirable to get local member opinion 
regarding local newspapers as advertising media, especially when budget 
limitations might compel a selection of papers. Such appraisals can be 
made periodically if there is a prospect of fairly continuous advertising, 
or preceding specific campaigns if time allows. In any event, it is al- 
ways worth the effort— and always worth space in the office file for 
use “when, as, and if.” 

Too often, in the rush to get out newspaper advertising “while the 
iron is hot,” the weekly newspapers are overlooked or passed up be- 
cause of their number and their individually small circulations. No 
greater mistake could be made, for the weeklies offer a degree of reader- 
ship, penetration and response that is always amazing. It might be well 
for every association man to paste a gentle reminder on the cover of his 
advertising file— “Don’t forget the weeklies.” 
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Don’t Overlook Farm Papers 

Much of the same thing can be said for the nation’s farm papers, 
especially in cases where good, sound Americanism is at the core of 
the story to be told. 

It would be repetitious to mention in this chapter the basic considera- 
tions which should govern institutional advertising by an association- 
such things as timing of releases, the use of illustrations, lay-out, ty- 
pography, the “you” approach or the sematic level of copy— except to 
add that they assume greater importance as the size and influence of the 
sponsoring association increases and the number of intensely interested, 
therefore critical, readers expands. 

Radio Advertising 

If this section had opened with a discussion of radio advertising, 
little that has been written up to this point would have been changed. 
“Network radio programs” would be substituted for “periodical ad- 
vertising”, “local stations” for “newspapers”, “small independent sta- 
tions” for “weeklies”, and “scripts” for “copy”— still the story would 
be essentially the same. 

However, there are complications. 

The best technique for public relations advertising on the air is 
most elusive. Almost every device has been tried— ranging from straight 
talks through debates or dramatizations to pure entertainment plus 
commercials. And so far there is little proof that any one of these 
techniques is superior. So perhaps the best clue for a starting point to 
determine program format, either network or local, is a thorough 
analysis of the preceding and following programs, the competing pro- 
grams (on other networks or stations) and the general make-up of the 
day’s or evening’s offering for radio listeners. This analysis will do 
much toward reaching a sound decision as to the type of program that 
will produce the best results. 

On the other side of the ledger, the association problem in connection 
with radio has been lightened by the increasing use of transcribed pro- 
grams. This offers the association considerable freedom in arranging 
for local sponsors and for the injection of local interpretations of the 
basic story. 

There is some tendency to become so familiar with radio programs 
(as a listener) that expert advice and help in writing scripts and pro- 
ducing shows is waved aside as unnecessary. Yet there is no more exact- 
ing and complex work than that of putting together a good radio 
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program. Therefore, it is far better to sacrifice some circulation than 
to cut on the cost of expert help~if there are budget limitations (as 
there probably will be). 

Some Do’s and Don’ts 

And let it be added here, that the broadcasting of Mr. Blimp’s address 
on “The Future of the Cloth-Covered Button Industry” at the annual 
gathering of the button-coverers is a radio program in the sense that 
the term is used here. So if radio is to be a part of an association’s public 
relations program, keep these admonitions in mind: 

1. Be sure that your “message” is one that can be transmitted by 
ear alone. 

2. Select a program format that fits the problem, the audience and 
its radio surroundings. 

3. Get the most expert help available for writing and production. 

4. Never underestimate the value of local interpretation and spon- 
sorship. 

5. Don’t be afraid to try something new— you may turn up the 
answer to the problem of using radio effectively. 

2. Publicity 

Another group of “must” activities for an association with a story 
to tell to the public is comprised of what is loosely termed publicity- 
in general magazines, news weeklies, farm papers, trade and special 
publications, newspapers and radio. It will serve no useful purpose to 
review the fundamentals of good publicity or the mechanics of han- 
dling it— first, because the subject is covered by experts elsewhere in 
this book; and, second, because there is no appreciable difference be- 
tween publicity for an association and for an individual company. 

The association publicist, however, must be careful never to wander 
into the territory of the company publicist (no matter how great the 
temptation) without permission. Moreover, he must face the fact that 
whereas the company publicist has much of his news made for him, 
the association publicist must make his own publicity bricks— often 
without much straw. Associations seldom make news as a by-product 
of their day-to-day operations; it must be manufactured, often as an 
end product in and of itself. 

Another danger that the association publicist faces is the two-edged 
sword of too much publicity and not enough publicity. The first stems 
from yielding to the pressures of influential members or the desire to 
compile an impressive record of releases. The second stems from the 
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natural inclination of both principals and staff to become fed up with a 
story about the time that the public is becoming dimly aware that the 
association is trying to tell a story. The remedies in both cases are 
obvious. 

Still another danger is the assumption of a high degree of interest and 
a large measure of understanding on the part of the public, resulting 
in publicity material that will bring cheers from members and boos 
from hard-pressed editors. The easy way to win accolades from associa- 
tion membership is unfortunately the easy way to make the editorial 
wastebasket. 


Publicity Opportunities for the Association 

Among the many publicity techniques that are particularly adaptable 
to an association program are these: 

Quick Answers. One of the common defects of association publicity 
work is that of slo’umess. Often this is due to the necessity for multiple 
approvals— for which there is a remedy called confidence. But in too 
many cases it is simply a failure to set up the organization and machin- 
ery necessary to answer charges while they are still news. Certainly 
every association should be equipped to speak up promptly in behalf 
of its membership, with hours, not days, as a deadline. 

Press Confere?Jces. When there is real news to disseminate, the press 
conference is far superior to the press release as a publicity technique. 
It is an evidence of complete honesty, a token of sincerity, and it is so 
interpreted by most newspapermen because it gives them an oppor- 
tunity to question the author of a statement— which incidentally should 
always be written and distributed at such a conference to assure accu- 
rate quotation. The association is a logical sponsor of such press con- 
ferences and this procedure should be used more often, but only for 
the announcement of real news. 

Localized News. Local names are always news. It follows, therefore, 
that one of the best publicity avenues open to the association publicist 
is that of press releases localized by the use of names of local members. 
And this technique ties in with the best traditions of successful associa- 
tion work, i.e., that the members, not the association or the staff, are 
all-important. 

Letters to the Editor. Here is a neglected but powerful publicity 
weapon particularly useful in association work, for few pages of the 
average newspaper or magazine are better read than Vox Populi. Every- 
one seems to recognize this fact— everyone except the business com- 
munity. 
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Background Alaterial. Another opportunity, especially for associa- 
tions, is the furnishing to editorial writers, reporters, columnists and 
commentators of factual and statistical background material on the 
issues of the day as they relate to the interests of the association. This 
material should never be argumentative but should give writers a better 
understanding of the association’s views on current news developments. 

iVIost of the material mentioned in preceding paragraphs should, of 
course, be prepared by the association staff, including that intended 
only for local use by local members. All of which shapes up into a 
good-sized job. 

Radio publicity has little in common with publicity for the press, 
except in the case of press conferences which are paralleled by radio 
interviews. Publicity for radio use must be short and snappy. It should 
present facts without argument or color. And it must be handled even 
faster than press publicity. In addition, radio generously ofl'ers many 
opportunities for the broadcasting of news and views. For instance: 

Fonmi and Debate Brograms. Here the association functions as a 
supplier of competent debaters or speakers when the subject of the 
program touches its interests. It can even promote such programs as 
part of its public education activity. 

Special EveJits Prograins. These give the association practitioner a 
chance to trot our his ranking officers for radio comment on events of 
significance— and the radio stations are always anxious to cooperate 
when they are convinced that the association’s spokesman has some- 
thing of value to contribute— especially when he is willing to participate 
in a question and answer type of program. 

Speeches and Special Broadcasts. Sparing use of radio for speeches 
and monologues is recommended, unless the program content is meshed 
with some important news development. An association can quickly 
“wear out its welcome” if it asks for too much time for what to the 
average radio listener is just “talk”. 

Again, the association staff has a responsibility, not only to prepare 
scripts that spiu'kle, but to use great discretion in its selection of mem- 
bers to participate in radio programs— remembering that only a voice 
comes out of the loud-speaker. 

Periodical publicity is likewise a field in itself; a field of individual, 
special projects rather than cover-all activity. But the association has a 
niche to fill here too— as a source of material that cannot be earmarked 
as “free advertising” for a particular competitive product or service. 
Therefore, time and plans for the development of special articles for 
selected publications should be part of most association programs. 
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3. Literature 

The association’s role in pamphleteering should be primarily that of 
a producer, leaving distribution largely in the hands of member com- 
panies and other organizations which have a direct contact with key 
segments of the whole public. Once more, all that has been said about 
the problems of producing advertising copy, putting together radio 
programs and writing publicity applies to literature production. 

The almost lost art of pamphleteering has recently been revived in 
this country through its use by the military forces during the wta* and 
by the forces of attack and defense of our traditional way of life. Used 
intelligently and with selective care, it is a powerful means of influenc- 
ing key groups. Nauirally it has a definite place in any association pro- 
gram intended to disseminate the truth about an industry or business. 

Problems of Distribution 

One of the major problems confronting an association with a pam- 
phleteering job to do concerns the mechanics of economical distribution 
—and the larger the association the more complicated the problem be- 
comes. 

If the literature bears the association signature alone, suitable mailing 
lists can be built and maintained at the central office, usually by the 
consolidation of lists furnished by members and the elimination of 
duplications therein. But if it is imprinted with members’ names and 
several members may want to distribute copies in the same community 
or to the same key groups, s’ome form of control mechanism is ob- 
viously needed. This again is a job for the association, at least to the 
point of organizing the control committee. 

One of the sacred cows of pamphleteering (worshipped for years by 
many public relations men, including the author) is that different pam- 
phlets should be produced for every category of human beings— one 
for employees, another for stockholders, another for intellectual groups, 
etc,, ad infinitum. Theoretically this opinion is sound; it should add 
something to the effectiveness of each pamphlet to be slanted to a 
specific audience. But in practice it usually bogs doA^m under limitations 
of time, staff and budget— at the expense of the circulation and results 
which would come from the wide distribution of a good pamphlet on 
the equally sound theory that there is not much difference after all 
between the banker and the mechanic in so far as their reactions to word 
and picture stimuli are concerned. 

With limited funds, as most associations have, here is an opportunity 
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to save money by considering most of the pamphleteering audience as 
a collection of very human individuals and turning out literature that 
will appeal to them— as human beings. This means fast-moving lay-out, 
simple but colorful language, attractive or intriguing illustrations, all 
salted with a high degree of emotional appeal. 

There are, of course, exceptions-literature for use in schools and 
colleges or for highly technical groups-and it should be a part of every 
large association program to meet this need. 

All in all, pamphleteering is a very useful tool in the hands of every 
association public relations man whatever his field may be and regard- 
less of size. 


4. Motion Pictures 

Except for the largest associations, original movies with sound are 
too expensive to produce and handle. Yet this medium of communica- 
tion is one of the most effective available to the public relations worker 
today and, as such, deserves careful study in connection with any co- 
operative program. 

One unfortunate tendency in this field is to concentrate on produc- 
tion and overlook the equally important element of distribution. In 
fact, it would be well if ever)’- movie project started with a thorough 
analysis as to how the film is to be promoted and circulated, where its 
audiences will be found, how they will be assembled, what will be the 
follow-up, and finally, who will attend to each one of the essential 
details. In many cases the answers to these questions could save large 
sums of money for, if they cannot be answered satisfactorily, it is fool- 
ish to go in for new movies. 

As an alternative, there is always an opening for the association in the 
promotion, booking and handling of pictures made by members or 
other organizations— the film bureau operation by means of which care- 
fully selected movies are offered free to schools, women’s clubs, civic 
organizations and other groups. 

Another alternative is the building of a satisfactory documentary 
film out of unused footage available in producers’ libraries. With well- 
written and delivered narration, such films are often adequate for 
limited and special circulation. 

A step lower in both expense and effectiveness, but still quite useful 
to the association are the sound-slide film and the illustrated lecture 
(slide film or plates with script), both of which are being used success- 
fully by many organizations. 

In general, motion pictures (or their cousins) must always be one of 
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the “special” tools in. the association kit-tremendously effective when 
used properly, but dangerous when used inexpertly, or wasteful when 
done on a shoe string. 

5. Displays and Posters 

Both displays and posters lend themselves readily to effective associa- 
tion public relations work. Their handling under such auspices presents 
the same problems as confront the individual company or organization 
—the compression of a message into a few words, the visualization of 
action and the interpretation, in terms of reader or see-er interest, of 
the significance of the story. 

It might be helpful, however, to point out that displays and posters 
can be produced by an association in many cases where they could not 
be the product of a single company without becoming entangled in a 
competitive situation (as with downtown window displays, for in- 
stance) or running into heavy expense (as with color posters in small 
runs). 

This is a wide-open field for pioneering, imaginative activity by 
association public relations officers, particularly in the setting up of dis- 
plays that tell a story. Its full possibilities are yet to be explored, much 
less demonstrated. 


LEADERSHIP PROJECTS 

Last, but most importajit of all, come those public relations activities 
which are designed to implement the responsibility of the association to 
provide leadership and help to its membership. They include such 
projects as; 

The promotion of concordant public relations programs by the in- 
dividual members and by groups of members in plant cities; 

The recruiting and training of leaders within the membership for 
public relations work; and. 

Special activities aimed at key segments of the general public- 
students, teachers, the clergy, women, to name a few. 

Stimulating Community Programs 

The first of these may range from the frequent dissemination of 
helpful information about public relations work to actual experimenta- 
tion with, or conduct of, community-wide (plant city) public relations 
programs. Many factors will determine how far an association can go 
in such leadership activity, but there can be no question as to the 



Figure 4 —Utility executives of member companies attending a 
PUBLIC relations clinic HELD BY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ELEC- 


TRIC Companies; also the manual outlining policies and programs. 
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wisdom of incorporating some degree of inspiration and guidance for 
members in every association program. 

One thing should be pointed out in this connection. In most cases the 
success of such efforts at local levels is in direct ratio to the degree that 
the association providing the spark is able to shift the spotlight of 
publicity and public credit from itself to the member or members 
concerned. 

Allied to this rich opportunity is the role of the association in 
synchronizing and harmonizing all of the public relations work being 
done by individual members and groups of members, especially as to 
theme and coverage. 

It would be a waste of time to describe, even briefly, the ways in 
which an association can promote more and better public relations 
work by its membership. Conferences, committee meetings, seminars, 
speeches at conventions, case history reports are just a few of the 
devices now being used successfully by many associations. The point is 
that, in all cases, this responsibility should be recognized and acted 
upon. 

Developing Public Relations Executives 

The second responsibility mentioned above is closely related to the 
first in that one begets the other. If public relations programs come to 
the fore, leaders invariably pop up to run the show; if leaders are re- 
cruited and trained, public relations programs invariably follow. 

While conferences to discuss public relations problems serve to bring 
out and indoctrinate potential leaders, these intermittent contacts with 
public relations are seldom enough. It is desirable in most cases, there- 
fore, to tackle the problem directly— and this leads into the field of 
leader training courses, summer-school institutes and directed reading 
programs which have great value, not only to those e?tposed to these 
educational processes, but to their companies as well. 

The “how” of such activities cannot be patterned because no two 
association situations will be the same. But the object, the need and the 
possible results are a common denominator of every association public 
relations program. It takes an army to win a fight! 

Reaching Community Leaders 

The third phase of the association’s leadership responsibility is one 
which can be wholly an association activity, a joint association-member- 
ship activity, or wholly a membership activity. But in all cases, the 
association has a definite job to do. 
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Essentially this is the familiar approach to good public relations via 
the opinion-moulding groups-teachers, the clergy, leaders of women’s 
clubs, and other community leaders. It involves primarily setting up 
the machinery to enable association members and these key groups to 
get better acquainted. It is as simple as that-for inevitably the friend- 
ships and better understanding which flow from the free discussion of 
matters of mutual interest produce amazing results in overcoming 
prejudice, correcting misinformation and stimulating cooperation— 
on both sides. 

As part of this technique there can be exchange tours of industrial 
plants, schools, hospitals, welfare activities and other community assets. 
Likewise there are endless opportunities for the exchange of speaking 
platforms, literature, movies, radio programs and other forms of com- 
munication. 

One of the best means of getting into leadership work of the kind 
mentioned briefly here is a standard association function— that of acting 
as a clearing house for the exchange of useful information. In this way, 
interest in public relations is aroused, questions are raised and eventually 
help is requested. By that time the association has compiled a wealth 
of information— case histories, blueprints for action, digests of articles, 
bibliographies, etc. These open the door to cooperative and coordinated 
activities and serve to break down natural resistance to the “leadership” 
idea. 

It is impossible to assess these leadership activities too highly. If an 
association can do nothing else, it should accept the great and funda- 
mental responsibility to help its members to “live right” and to publicize 
their “good deeds.” In this day and age of the consumer plebiscite, no 
association can do less. 


CONCLUSION 

The opportunities in association public relations work today are 
almost unlimited. In recent years organization after organization has 
announced the inauguration of ambitious plans to reach out for public 
understanding and public support. Yet no more than a start has been 
made. There are hundreds of associations which have yet to do more 
than talk about the probable necessity for some land of public relations 
program. These associations should recognize that a few national pro- 
grams have been conspicuously successful recently in doing a promo- 
tion job in the public interest and making the public understand and 
appreciate the problems and contributions of the sponsoring industries. 
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Editors’ Note 

Business associations have given more concentrated attention to public 
relations since V-J Da/ than in all of the previous century. Every con- 
vention devotes a substantial part of its program to public relations, and 
some think and talk of little else. The subject is stressed in all association 
promotion, in messages to members, in advertising and in every mani- 
festation of association activity. 

This arises in part from the fact that public relations is the first con- 
cern of most management today. It is a reflection too of the planned 
programs of such groups as the American Trade Association Executives, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, National Association of 
Manufacturers, American Management Association, and similar hori- 
zontal associations. ATAE has compiled a small textbook of guidance 
to its members in planning programs for their own associations and 
affiliated organizations. 

The outstanding development in this trend is the abandonment of 
the traditional asumption of association executives that the central body 
could do the whole public relations job for its members and its indus- 
tries. It is coming to be almost universal practice that the national as- 
sociation handles only the broadest national problems. Its principal 
function in public relations is to do the research and provide stimulation 
and guidance for its members doing the basic job at the community 
level. 


Some Effective Training Programs 
One of the most important functions of the association in any public 
relations program is training the executives of its member companies to 
carry out the plan on a local and regional basis and to do a communiu?- 
job in their own areas. An outstanding example of this operation is the 
program of National Association of Electric Companies. This relatively 
new association gathered the top executives of its no member com- 
panies into seven regional meetings, where they spent a full day study- 
ing the program and techniques for executing it. At the end of the day 
each participant was given a big bound volume of all the case histories 
used and a complete outline of public relations procedure and phi- 
losophy for the industry. 

National Automatic ^Merchandising Association representing the 
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vending machine industry, holds a series of regional meetings at which 
executives and principal supervisors go through long programs of in- 
doctrination and pass examinations in the form of “quiz kids” tests. All 
members also receive a monthly “Public Relations Bulletin” and de- 
tailed reports on all clinics. 

National Association of Manufacturers not only holds regional con- 
ferences for top executives but it also sets up direct contact through its 
regional offices. In each of these offices a public relations expert confers 
constantly with individual members on the strategy of adapting the na- 
tional program to community operations, and gives constructive advice 
to member companies in shaping their own programs. 

Every year a sponsoring group of 3 2 public relations directors of im- 
portant NAM member companies holds a two-day public relations con- 
ference. This is attended by public relations and management execu- 
tives from all over the country who convene to observe and study 
highly dramatic presentations of case histories and practical public 
relations programs largely translated in terms of community interest. 

One of the most practical programs for teaching public relations to 
top management of member companies is that of the New England 
Gas Association. It does a concentrated job of research and acts as a 
clearing house in which the public relations plans and procedures of 
every member are available to every other member. Because of the co- 
operative spirit of this enterprise, the top executives of New England’s 
gas companies spend more time and relatively more money on industry 
public relations than those of almost any other group in the country. 

Government Relations 

There can be no fixed rules of program for relations with govern- 
ment on any broad industry basis. But every association can and should 
help its members and its industry to improve those relationships. The 
simple public relations rule most often violated in this area is that in- 
dustries are always asking and seldom giving anything to agencies of 
government. Patterns set up by International Harvester for cooperation 
with county agents and the Department of Agriculture might well be 
a pattern for industries in discovering how they can give more to and 
receive more from the agencies of government. Incidentally hundreds 
of invaluable services available free to industry are seldom used because 
associations have failed to make it a part of their public relations to dis- 
cover these facilities and guide members in the use of them. 

Most national associations do an excellent job of watching govern- 
ment activities for their members. They report accurately on un- 
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favorable legislation threatened and on the progress of legislative 
projects that are favored by the industry. The major weakness of these 
activities is that association executives in Washington have been jealous 
of their own government contacts and of their influence in government 
circles. Instead of training member executives in establishing and keep- 
ing alive warm personal contacts in Washington, they were usually dis- 
posed to discourage such direct and extremely helpful procedure. 

Telling the Industry Story to Schools 

Associations have barely scratched the surface of the potentialities of 
telling industry’s story through the schools. This is a particularly logi- 
cal field for the operation of a national association. Educators and teach- 
ers until recently have been aliuost unanimous in suspecting teaching 
materials provided by individual corporations on the assumption that 
there must be hidden, somewhere, propaganda for the sale of the com- 
pany’s goods and services. The association may tell the story of aviation 
without being suspected of trying to promote any particular plane or 
service. 

Occasionally an effective program develops quite by accident. The 
Rubber Manufacturers Association prepared a dramatic booklet telling 
the story of rubber’s contribution to victory in the war. It was 
originally sent to press and radio and to top executives in the industry, 
along with a few copies to school libraries. Teachers and educators 
were fascinated by the booklet. They decided it was an exceptionally 
effective teaching tool. Within a few weeks schools had asked for and 
received 125,000 copies which went directly to classrooms. (A wealth 
of guidance in the preparation and distribution of teaching materials 
for the schools will be found in Chapter XIV of Part V of this book.) 

Make Frequent and Dramatic Progress Reports 

A conspicuous weakness in the public relations plans of associations 
is the failure or inadequacy of communication with members who must 
supply much of the money and manpower to make a program a suc- 
cess. Too often they fail to explain plans and programs step by step in 
their initial stages and to keep members informed of problems and ac- 
complishments. 

Among the exceptions to this general rule is the procedure of the 
International Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers and the National 
Dairy Council. This program to promote ice cream as a nutritious food 
was explained in detail before any public announcement of the plan 
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was made not only to executives of member companies, but to all of 
their personnel coming in contact with the public. As the campaign 
progressed, reports were made periodically. These not only described 
the campaign but they depicted specifically the part to be played in it 
by every person engaged in the industry. 

As the time approached for building budgets and assessing the mem- 
bers for the next year’s campaign, a big and dramatic brochure was 
prepared describing every aspect of the campaign in detail, charting its 
results and interpreting its purposes in ter-ms of the self-interest of the 
whole personnel of the industry. 

National associations are rapidly, even if belatedly, finding their 
proper place in the public relations picture. They are doing the job at 
the national level. They are making the research and providing the 
leadership and expert guidance which are beyond the facilities of indi- 
vidual members. And they are confessing to themselves and admonish- 
ing members that the over-all public relations job of any industry is no 
better than the total performance of individual members at the com- 
munity level. — G. G. and d. g. 
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Undustrial relations is 

a vital part of public relations. And, paradoxically", public relations is 
only a part, though an important one, of industrial relations. 

Industrial relations represents only that part of the broader picture of 
public relations that is confined to the relationships between manage- 
ment and its workers. Industrial relations includes the policies and 
practices of personnel administration, hiring, selection, training, wage 
setting, job evaluation, time studies— all the myriad techniques that 
have risen out of the complex modern relationships between manager 
and employee, between boss and worker. 

The best-intentioned program of industrial relations, however, can’t 
succeed unless public relations has its proper place on the organization 
chart. Naturally most management decisions— and certainly those in the 
field of industrial relations— are determined largely’- by economics. They 
are doilar-and-cents decisions. 
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But smart managers are adding another factor in every decision- 
public relations. They ask before making any decision: “Is it good 
public relations?” And: “How can this decision improve public rela- 
tions?” 


Studebaker Puts Employee Interest First 

A good example lies in the reconversion decisions made by the Stude- 
baker Corporation, South Bend, Ind., right after V-J Day. Studebaker, 
like all automobile manufacturers, was all out on war work. It could 
cut expenses quickly by laying off most of its workers, re-tool for a 
new ] 946 model and hope to get into the market as rapidly as the other 
companies. 

Or, at greater cost risks, it could make an even faster switch back to 
production of its prewar model, using old designs and tools, and do its 
re-tooling while in production. Studebaker chose the latter course for 
public relations reasons. If reconversion could be completed with a 
minimum of lay-offs, the company would maintain better relations 
with its workers and with the community in -svhich they and the com- 
pany lived. 

When other auto plants were closed down later by strikes of their 
own workers or by shortages of parts cut off by the struck plants of 
suppliers, Studebaker kept on making something. Substantial inventories 
of parts and sub-assemblies were stockpiled against the day when 
missing components would come through. 

That Studebaker sub.sequently capitalized on this, had the jump on 
its competitors in getting its 1947 models in the market, is only a happy 
incidental. The decisions, affecting industrial relations as much as en- 
gineering, design, and sales, were based upon sound public relations 
policies. 

Public Relations Techniques Implement Industrial Relations 

Just as good public relations should be a determining factor in indus- 
trial relations decisions, so public relations techniques should be used by 
management to put these decisions into practice. 

Public relations can be the tool with which personnel administrators 
make a good program sing. It provides the means by which management 
policies can be translated into employee action and, better, employee 
understanding and cooperation. 

Public relations can’t sell bad management policies. It won’t substitute 
for adequate wages. It won’t make mines safe or keep washrooms clean. 

But a good industrial relations program, its policies determined on 
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Figure 5.— One of a series of advertisements by the Studebaker 
Corporation emphasizing father-and-son teamwork within the 
PLANT. Originally intended as morale builders, these ads proved to 
have strong public appeal in product advertising. 


principles of good public relations and its practices made more effec- 
tive through the use of sound methods, can be a major influence in any 
company’s over-all public relations program. All levels of management 
should know the role of public relations in the working of men to- 
gether. 


Communication between Management and Employees 
The writer— and scores of both personnel and public relations au- 
thorities— likes to think of public relations in the industrial relations field 
as a two-way system of communication. In one phase of its function in 
management, the public relations program finds out what workers are 
thinking and channels that information to the policy makers of manage- 
ment. Then after policies have been made on the tsasis of this informa- 
tion— and with the advice of the public relations staff— communication 
from top to bottom is another public relations job. 

Logically, the bottom-to-top channel must be studied first with its 
accepted methods through which the public relations staff can determine 
what workers are thinking about. But let’s first examine the men whose 
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thoughts we will want to probe and to whom we must later direct the 
information wliich we seek to pass down. 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

The relationship between a man and his employer is the second oldest 
historically and second in importance in man’s day-to-day life. It is 
exceeded in history and importance only by family relationships. A 
third of the waking time of the vast majority of men and a sizable 
number of women is actually spent under the roof or on the property 
of an employer and performing some task for him. If the relationship 
were confined to just those hours, it would still be significant. But the 
relationship carries over to wife or husband and dependents; it touches 
the lives of the employee’s friends; it has a critical efliect upon his entire 
life in terms of security, living standards, daily habits. 

Industrial relations, as we find them today, started to emerge from 
feudalism when man for the first time began to work for others for hire. 
(The earlier relationships of master and slave and feudal baron and serf 
lacked the element of pay.) 

By present-day standards, conditions during the period of those first 
steps towards the 20th century complex of social relations were woe- 
fully bad. Wages were low. Hours were long. Workers ^vere little 
better than slaves— they could be fired without cause or explanation, 
or physically beaten. 

But communications between worker and “management”— if the boss 
of that time be so-called— were direct. Many times, of course, the 
worker was afraid to talk or if he did, it was in a timid voice. The 
employer knew the employee’s needs, knew his family situation, knew, 
perhaps without consciously considering it, a lot of what the em- 
ployee was thinking about. And he certainly was able to tell his workers 
what he wanted them to do and to teach them how to do it. 

Gap Develops between Management and Labor 

With the beginning of the industrial revolution, society became more 
complicated. As the number of hands increased in mills, stores and 
offices, the direct relationship between owner and employee weakened. 
“Management” stepped between the two— an impersonal force that, 
while serving ostensibly as a channel for communication from top to 
bottom, too frequently became a barrier to bottom-to-top communi- 
cations. 

This relationship has become weaker and weaker as plants have 
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grown. Today’s ownership is diffused among stockholders. Top mana- 
gers are separated from workers by layer upon layer of more manage- 
ment. Through these layers it’s impossible for “The Company” to 
know that Joe Doakes’ little girl is ailing; nor can Joe aporeciate the 
fact that a lo percent increase in steel prices may close the plant. 

It is the job of public relations, applied to the plant or office, to cut 
through those layers, to restore relationships in which employer and 
employee can work together with understanding and mutual respect. 

Development of Union Movement 

An accompanying phenomenon has been the rise of labor unions 
with their particularly accelerated growth during the last fifteen years. 
Just as production has become increasingly socialized into a complex 
grouping of many simple tasks, so has grown the desire of workers for 
socialized organization. A working class— if not an actual proletariat— 
has emerged in which wage earners found common bonds, by craft or 
industry, and have united. 

Actually the unions have been formed chiefly as the result of bad— 
or sorely misguided— public relations on the part of several generations 
of management. Absentee ownership, inadequate wages, insecurity, bad 
working conditions, health and safety hazards, oppression— all these and 
other attributes of bad public and industrial relations have built far 
more unions than have radical agitators. 

“Agitators”— to use the calmest epithet given to those who lead 
causes to which a majority of people or a ruling minority object— cer- 
tainly have directed the organization of many unions and risen to leader- 
ship in them. The wave of migration in the mid-eighties brought sturdy 
farmers and skilled workers— and also some revolutionaries and some 
new ideas. The turn of the century brought still other people and more 
ideas. The eight-hour day fight was started by German anarchists; the 
closed shop and industry-wide bargaining in the garment trades were 
won by Russian and German Jewish socialists. 

The trade unions represent a typically American amalgam of the 
races and nationalities and ideologies of the people. The rank and file 
represents a cross section of the citizenry employed in industry. The 
average leadership is left of center— but generally not un-American noi 
even too pronouncedly anti-management. 

Radical Infiltration 

The exception is the small, raucous, well-organized Communist mi- 
nority, which, through well-disciplined fractions, through tactics of bor- 
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ing frojTi within and winning personal prestige by super-militancy, and 
by parliamentary cunning, exercises control over some international 
and local unions and keeps others in a constant state of turmoil. 

By and large, however, the union must be considered for what it is 
—an organization born of economic conditions for which management 
was often largely responsible, an organization that is legally protected 
by the courts and the Congress, an organization that is here to stay. 
It competes for the loyalty of the employee. It is a buffer betw’een him 
and management, when management is bad. It is his voice against what 
he considers unfairness. It supplies an intangible social outlet from the 
monotony of the average industrial job. 

Above all, the public relations man realizes that the union is his com- 
petition. He must, by using legitimate techniques of public relations win 
the understanding, the loyalty and the cooperation of workers. 

And knocking your competitor is never good public relations. 
Neither public nor industrial relations should be used to destroy or 
undermine an existing union. Good public relations may create the 
atmosphere of good will and cooperation that will make it unnecessary 
for a new union to organize. But don’t conceive of public relations in 
the plant as a tool to bust the union; better to use it as a means of win- 
ning the union to your way of thinking. 

The End of Oldtime Paternalism 

With the greater elbowroom for management activity that is granted 
under the Taft-Hartley Act, there is a wonderful opportunity for 
management to apply some of its war-learned industrial relations tech- 
niques, tempered with the experiences in the failure of anti-union 
paternalism of the post-World War I period, and developing aggressive 
programs that will win worker cooperation and loyalty in the years just 
ahead. 

World War II saw more than just the increase in union membership. 
It also created a great advance in management techniques— and par- 
ticularly in the field of plant public relations. Employee services— from 
beauty parlors to psychiatric consultants— blossomed overnight. Nothing 
was too good for the worker in plants hard-pressed for manpower. The 
girls had to be coddled to keep them at work. Wartime industrial fa- 
tigue soared and means to ease it were developed. Absenteeism was 
fought with posters, pep meetings, rallies. Employee publications 
boomed. A new, scientific type of management paternalism was born of 
necessity. 

This paternalism, which may continue under the direction of sound 
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public relations policies, was different from that of the early twenties 
when many companies were motivated chiefly by a desire to break 
established unions or prevent the organization of new ones. The 
famed Koehler and Hershey plans blew up in the faces of their sponsors. 
Fancy company-union set-ups, representation plans and other “inde- 
pendent” groups became the vanguard of the C. 1. O. a decade later. 
Money V'as poured down tlie drain— in swimming pools, company 
housing, theatres and the like— unwanted and unused by workers more 
interested in bread than circuses. 

There’s less prospect of such expenditures boomeranging now. 
Where sound public relations policies dictate and paternalistic practices 
are developed to increase Avorker productivity and efliciency— and not 
purely as an anti-union device— there is room for honest management 
paternalism in industrial relations. 

HOW TO DETERMINE EMPLOYEE OPINIONS 

Management experience with consumer research as well as general 
public recognition of the accuracy of opinion polls on political and 
other issues has directed a great deal of attention in recent months to 
formalized polling of employee opinions. 

Actually management has always sought to find out what the work- 
ers are thinking about. Once it was just the friendly remark of the boss 
as he walked through the plant, “How’ re things, Joe?” 

But with a hundred Joes or a thousand Joes, it isn’t quite so simple. 

Of thirteen Avell-defined methods that are being used in industry— 
chiefly by public relations people— to determine employee opinion, four 
represent types of polls. Three— the “open door,” supervisory staff, and 
grievance machinery— are devices present in all plants but seldom 
adequately used as a means of channeling employee opinion to manage- 
ment. The balance are industrial relations methods or techniques com- 
mon to many, if not most plants, but whose role in public relations is 
generally overlooked. 

i. “Open door.’’^ “My door is always open,” the Avriter has been told 
by scores of company presidents, plant managers, foremen. “If any man 
has anything on his mind he knoAvs he’s free to see me— any time.” 

But red faces and sudden coughing seizures generally meet the quick 
question: “When was the last time anyone came through your open 
door?” 

In some few smaller plants, the “open door” is really open. Hugo 
Goldsmith, shirt-sleeved president of MacGregor-Goldsmith Inc., at 
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Cincinnati, Ohio, is one of those executives to whom workers open up. 
He helped found the company and the older employees remember 
when he came back from sales trips and pitched in at the packing de- 
partment to get his orders filled. He’s never too busy to stop a con- 
ference or hold up a phone call or stop in the middle of dictation to 
beckon a worker approaching his door to come right in, sit down and 
talk it over. 

Public relations people can make this method work by w^ell-planned 
efforts to get the top management involved in down-the-line activities. 
The boss can be humanized. At Republic Drill and Tool Co., Chicago, a 
complaint was turned in by one wmrker that President Clarence Avild- 
sen never smiled and that he cast a cloud of gloom over the employee 
cafeteria when he hurried in at noon. Management’s reply to that was 
that Mr. Avildsen was deeply concerned about production problems 
—but that he would resume smiling at once. And his is another door that 
is really open. 

Too much reliance should not be placed on the “open door” as a 
serious method of getting worker opinion. Its use can be sharpened in 
both large and small plants. But beware the company president who 
announces such a policy and dismisses other methods as superfluous. 

2. Grievance machinery. In all organized plants and in many that are 
not organized there exists some apparatus for the airing and settlement 
of employee grievances. The conventional method is for the oral pres- 
entation of a complaint by the worker or his union representative to 
the foreman. If an on-the-spot settlement can’t be made, a written 
grievance is submitted again to the foreman. If unsettled, the matter 
then follows up through the plant superintendent or personnel director, 
then to an over-all labor-management committee and, in a growing 
number of plants, to arbitration. 

It is true that in many instances grievances are forced by union lead- 
ers. There is agitational value in complaints. Their existence leads to 
unrest, to disloyalty. If they aren’t settled favorably to the worker, 
unrest and disloyalty increase. If they are settled in favor of the worker 
and the union, the latter cries “I told you so. We got it for you.” 

Because of this factor, some managements are prone to disregard all 
but the more spectacular union-brought grievances. Actually there has 
to be just a grain of truth in every complaint— and those grains are 
worth investigation by on-their-toes industrial relations staff people. 

Handling Grievances at Thompson Products 

Thompson Products Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has been sorely beset by 
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grievance troubles on several notable occasions when A. F. L., C. I. O. 
and independent unions were all trying to organize its w'orkers. Sev- 
eral times it appeared that the race for members would be determined 
by which union filed the most grievances. But the Thompson manage- 
ment ordered its personnel staff to accept every complaint in good 
faith, grant hearings quickly, settle complaints fairly and fast. It was 
a nightmare for personnel, and the plant grievance machinery creaked 
and groaned under the burden, but it was good public relations. Some 
actually legitimate beefs came to light and were from that time avoided 
by elimination of the cause. From the public relations angle it worked 
too— there is still no union at Thompson! 

The Allis-Chalmers Method 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., uses an improved griev- 
ance machinery that served to iron out two common failures of 
management and industrial relations. 

At Chalmers all grievances are written out and channeled through 
the discipline committee of the personnel department for settlement. 
They are then sent back, in multi-copies, through the organization as 
well as to the union and w^orkers involved. The system establishes uni- 
form discipline; a man isn’t reprimanded for smoking in Dept. A and 
another man suspended a week for the same offense in Dept. B. 

Also, foremen know what grievances are coming up in other depart- 
ments, know what to watch for and avoid in the conduct of their own 
departments. In too many plants there is no exchange of grievance in- 
formation at the lower level and the nature of grievances is never re- 
ported up the line to the top ranks of management and to the public 
relations man who might be able to do something about it. What could 
be a smooth channel for upward communications is too frequently 
iron-curtained by red tape. 

5. Supervisory staff . The role of the supervisory employee in public 
relations will be discussed in greater detail later in this chapter in con- 
nection with the transmission of information from top to bottom in 
industry. 

It is sufficient to note here that the factors which make it difficult 
for foremen to transmit management policies to workers make it 
doubly hard for him to channel opinions from bottom to top. If he 
doesn’t feel that he is part of management, if his sympathies are closer 
to the interest of the union— then h^e can’t act as the eyes and ears of 
management at the production or intermediate levels. 

Another factor is that frequently the information that the foreman 
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should pass on to his superiors reflects in part on his own ability as a 
foreman. 

In one steel mill, employees made repeated complaints to a certain 
foreman concerning a safeu^' hazard. A good natured chap, the work- 
ers accepted his word that he had taken it up and that something 
would be done about it. He stalled and alibied— until one day there was 
an accident and a man was killed. Actually the foreman knew he should 
have reported the hazard weeks earlier— and was afraid that the safety 
department would cause trouble if he belatedly notified them. The 
company paid a healthy compensation settlement, lost a lot of good-will 
both in the plant and in the community, and, of course, fifed the fore- 
man. But ffood industrial relations could have avoided this and saved 
a life. 

4 . Employee counselors. Employee counselors are by no means a new 
adjunct to industrial relations. Western Electric Co. has used them 
successfully since the early days at its Hawthorne, III., plant. But 
World War 11, particularly because of the rapid influx of women 
workers, created an entirely new interest in this activity. 

Virtually all of the aircraft plants, Navy ordnance and shipyards and 
scores of other war establishments used coun.selors during the war. 
Many are continuing their use, modifying their duties somewhat, and 
assigning them to men as well as women workers. 

They are generally staff members of the personnel department, re- 
port to personnel and for the most part have had some training in social 
service and social psychiatry in addition to personnel methods. During 
the war they ran child care centers, arranged for shopping, found out 
if foremen were making passes at the blonde in the tool crib. 

Their duties are not quite as dramatic under peacetime conditions. 
But they do serve as sounding boards for employee opinion, male and 
female, and get information that employees hesitate to confide in direct 
line to supervisors and foremen. 

At the General Electric Co. plant at Fort Wayne, Ind., there is an 
interesting variation of this. Staff members of the Elex Club, an or- 
ganization of women workers there, serve in a counseling capacity with 
the assurance to the girls that their confidences will not be betrayed. 
In other plants this same policy is followed and better and more re- 
liable information is passed on to higher management because .the 
employees know they won’t be put on the spot by talking freely. 

Still another variation is found at Thompson Products and some other 
plants. There the personnel counselors ar*e staff men and women w'ho 
work side by side with the foremen in handling grievances and other 
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personnel problems. The set-up leaves the foreman free to devote all 
his time to direct supervision, instruction, planning, and discipline. 

In any- form such as this, trained counselors can do an effective job 
in measuring employee opinion and transmitting this vital information 
upstairs. 

). E'mployee participation. There’s probably no more effective way 
of finding out what workers are thinking about-as well as telling them 
management’s story and getting them on the management team— than 
persuading employees to work with management on common prob- 
lems. 

It was a widely accepted device for outsmarting the unions in the 
post- World War I era. Employee representation plans, employee 
councils, etc., v^ere forerunners of many company unions. 

That the idea was basically sound can be seen with the revival of 
the scheme as labor-management committees during World War II- 


Figure 6 .— Annual “Jo^^Jolders’ Meetings” at which employees of 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc., in groups of about 200, hear President Walter 
H. Wheeler, Jr., explain the annual report and tell the company’s 
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but with far different objectives. Companies were under pressure to 
form them— no L-M committee, no Army-Navy E. But they did serve 
their purpose of getting out production through teamwork. They were 
sabotaged by unions in some places, by managements in others. But by 
and large they did their job and left their mark on industrial relations. 

They also provided a great entering wedge for the public relations 
specialist in industrial relations work and helped place industrial rela- 
tions in its proper spot as an integral part of public relations. 

There remain, in peace, many plant activities in which labor and 
management can fruitfully work together. Safety, health, recreation, 
cafeteria, housing, charity drives are just a few of the safe areas in 
wiiich labor and management can work together without risk of be- 
coming embroiled over union matters. And this risk can be further 
minimized if it is clearly understood from the start that the work of 
such joint committees is entirely advisory and that their recommenda- 
tions are not to encroach on the prerogatives of either management or 
the union. 

American Rolling Mill Co., for example, has long maintained em- 
ployee committees on safety. Membership is rotated and committees are 
exchanged between departments and between plants, ARMCO not only 
gets some good safety hints from these committees, but it uses them both 
to pass along management policy to the workers and to get employee 
opinions from them, 

Benge Associates, a consulting firm of Chicago, uses labor-manage- 
ment committees in establishing job-evaluation programs. Called in to 
do a job evaluation, Benge engineers contact the union, arrange to have 
employee representatives sit in with the company and with outside 
job analysts and time study men. From the meetings of these groups 
come a better understanding of management problems; but also the 
employees feed into management ideas and opinions that management 
wouldn’t get from other channels. 

6. Espionage. The use of spies is recommended to no company but 
mentioned because it does exist and it may seem tempting to some 
managements. “Labor spy” is a word as abhorrent to the general public 
as it is to labor. Exposure can upset the best planned public and labor 
relations program. 

7 . Employee publication. More will be said of the employee publica- 
tion in this chapter and in Chapter XXII. In passing, however, the use 
of the employee publication and its staff in polling worker opinion is 
worth mention. 

The paper itself can be used as a sounding board for worker opinion, 
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within limits. The inquiring reporter is a safe way, as the editors can 
select proper questions. Letters to the editor are included in a few 
papers. News stories, themselves, can reflect employee opinion. It is 
however the trained, objective reporter or editor with freedom of 
movement within the plant who can best serve management in getting 
vital information. 

The Adengel Co., Louisville, Ky., thinks so well of this method that 
it keeps one editor constantly on the road visiting the company’s scat- 
tered plants, interviewing workers, finding out what they are thinking 
about. He’s getting stories and ideas for stories that should be written; 
but he’s also getting concrete information on which to base the com- 
pany’s plant public relations program for the future. 

8. Suggestioji system. There is a wide division of opinion among in- 
dustrial relations experts on the role of the suggestion system in obtain- 
ing employee viewpoints. Many believe that the suggestion system (dis- 
cussed in greater detail in Chapter XXVII) should be confined to 
handling employee ideas on production problems— new methods, new 
tools, new materials. Safety suggestions are generally admissible under 
most plans. In such companies, the suggestion system is usually adminis- 
tered by the engineering or methods department with public relations 
called in only to help promote the system on a top-to-bottom basis. 

In other companies (United Air Lines is a notable example) far 
greater latitude in the subject matter of suggestions is given to workers. 
Complaints are entertained— on the reasonable premise that it is better 
for an individual worker to frame a complaint in the form of a sugges- 
tion (for which he may be rewarded by management) than for him to 
take it to the union as a formal grievance. 

In such companies, suggestions that affect such things as the menu in 
the cafeteria, smoking rules, the condition of the toilets, are promptly 
referred to industrial relations. If the complaint is valid and manage- 
ment makes some change in policy or practice because of it, the em- 
ployee making the suggestion is rewarded just as if he had come up 
with an important cost-saving idea. 

But the ideas of this nature are speedily channeled to public or in- 
dustrial relations and aid them in formulating policy. 

^^G'ripe boxes . For the company that wants to restrict its sugges- 
tion system to positive, rather than negative or critical employee 
ideas, the gripe box is a solution. At So-Lo Works, for example, there 
is a gripe box right alongside the suggestion box and an invitation to 
workers to submit their complaints anonymously or with signature. 

Republic Drill and Tool is another company that uses this device 
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effectively, tying it in with a periodic publication, the Republic Forum 
in which the complaints are printed in full with the management’s re- 
sponse. In this case a single medium is used both to solicit employee 
opinion and to influence it. Management doesn’t censor the employee 
letters (except that obvious libel is avoided and the names of indi- 
viduals against whom complaints are made are sometimes deleted for 
fairness) and it answ'ers these complaints in full. 

At one time when the C. I. O. was seeking unsuccessfully to organize 
the plant, letters obviously coming from pro-C. I. O. sources were 
printed in full and management gave itself equal space in which to answer 
them. The give-and-take of this printed debate was well within the 
limits of the Wagner Act. Republic has found the gripe box a definite 
method of obtaining employee opinions and of guiding industrial rela- 
tions in solving problems that might otherwise fester into serious labor 
difficulties. 

10. Supervised questionnaires. Of the four most common methods of 
polling employee opinion, the one most likely to obtain the maximum 
coverage is the supervised questionnaire. 

Such questionnaires are submitted to employees on company time, 
usually in small groups, and filled out under supervision of either 
company personnel or public relations staff members or experts from 
an outside agency. Among the latter, leading specialists in this field 
are Benge Associates, Chicago; Opinion Research Corporation, Prince- 
ton, N. J.; and The Psychological Corporation, New York. Many 
engineering consulting firms and the psychology departments of many 
schools and colleges can also aid industry in the preparation of adequate 
questionnaires. 

The scope of such questionnaires may range from simple, broad in- 
quiries that will define general employee attitudes toward management 
and management problems; or they may be extremely detailed with in- 
formation on specific departments, on working conditions, on plant 
personalities. 

In all questionnaires it is essential that the employee be assured of 
anonymity. He won’t talk to an interviewer freely, or answer ques- 
tions freely if he suspects that what he says or writes can be used 
against him. For that reason the poll is best taken by an outside agency. 
In some cases, questionnaires filled in under supervision are deposited 
by the employees in a sealed ballot box which is then mailed or ex- 
pressed to the offices of the agency conducting the survey. 

11. Voluntary questionnaires. Somewhat simple questionnaires are 
generally used when the poll is entirely voluntary with the employees 
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ansAvering on their own time at their homes and mailing their returns 
or dropping them at deposit boxes in the plant. 

The coverage, of course, is not as broad but the replies, particularly 
if open-end questions permitting the broadest expression of opinion are 
included, may be more frank. 

Ford Motor Co., in conducting a series of questionnaires of this sort, 
reported a 25 percent response on broad questions concerning employee 
attitudes toward the company. Distribution is through letters sent to 
the workers at their homes. A possible peculiarity in the flow of 
answers has been detected by the Ford management; nearly half the 
responses were received within three days of delivery to the workers 
and most of the balance, after a period of scattered answers, in a sud- 
den flood. The uneven flow suggests that the union applied some pres- 
sure in the interim period and that the answers in the second batch 
might not be as objective as those in the first wave of spontaneous re- 
plies. Of course it may have been only that workers got a chance to 
talk the questionnaire over among themselves and then answered. 

12. Spot mtervienjjs. Frequently a better poll of employee opinion 
may be obtained through the use of professional interviewers to ques- 
tion employees, selected at random, in their homes. The questions 
usually follow a predetermined pattern to elicit information along the 
lines sought by management. Of course the employee is no longer 
anonymous in such interviews, but fear of exposure can be minimized 
if the honesty of both the management and the agency making the 
survey has been established. This type has some advantages over the 
written questionnaire: the group of workers studied may be more rep- 
resentative and not confined to the articulate workers who would 
answer a voluntary questionnaire and who may be heavily prejudiced 
for or against management; the interview may be directed into chan- 
nels through which information more important to management may 
be obtained. 

73. Depth interviews. Frequently used as a preliminary to drafting 
questionnaires for broad application, depth interviews are handled by 
highly skilled interviewers who closely question at length a selected 
handful of employees. Such interviews may require half a day apiece 
but from them may come sufficient data to answer all of the questions 
that are perplexing management. The reliability of such spot inter- 
viewing depends upon the ability of the interviewer in obtaining frank 
answers from a representative cross-section of workers. 

The merit in all these poll forms of opinion gathering depends on the 
ability of interviewers and the quality of questions asked—and the de- 
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gree of frankness that can be obtained from employees. Analysis of the 
answers is equally important. 

These methods can be used by companies independently but the 
employment of outside specialists is usually recommended. 

Opinion polling by any of these thirteen methods, however, means 
nothing if the results are not translated into action through the indus- 
trial relations department. 

A classic example of failure to use this material is that of an Eastern 
shipyard early in the war. The writer was seeking data on the causes 
of absenteeism back in the time before it even became a common ex- 
pression in management and labor circles. Inquiry at the yard revealed 
that more than i,ooo employees who had missed more than two days a 
month from work had been sent letters by an “attendance committee” 
asking an explanation for their absence. The replies had been checked 
off by the committee as “good” or “bad” and tossed into a drawer. 

When they were dug up and studied together they revealed the real 
causes for absenteeism in the yard— put the finger on such things as 
inadequate shopping facilities, bad housing, poor transportation, draft- 
board appointments. They gave this company an outline for one of the 
earliest wartime employee service programs, 

PUBLIC RELATIONS TOOLS FOR 
BETTER LABOR RELATIONS 

Thus far this chapter has largely reviewed methods that management 
can use to determine employee opinion. With a knowledge of worker 
thinking and management aims, it’s up to the public relations staff to 
use the tools of its trade to get information flowing smoothly from top 
to bottom, 

“Information” as it is used here covers many possible subjects rang- 
ing from instructions and orders, regulations, explanations of company 
plans, news of company and employee activities, to educational ma- 
terial on company policy or the policies of industry generally. Some 
of the media discussed below are particularly suited to certain sorts of 
management messages. The smart public relations man will use them as 
an orchestral composer uses his woodwinds to carry one theme, his 
brasses another. 

i. Supervision. The first line of communications from top manage- 
ment to employees is— or should be— the plant foremen and supervisory 
employees. As a part of management they should be telling manage- 
ment’s story constantly; they should be interpreting favorably manage- 
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ment policies and management actions; they should be able to tell the 
why’s of every management decision affecting the lives and conduct of 
the employees working under them. Unfortunately this is seldom the 
case. 

In many plants the contacts of the foreman with really top-flight 
management is as infrequent as that of the production worker. He just 
takes orders from someone else up the line. Several layers of manage- 
ment separate him from authority. 

Foremen, like non-commissioned officers in the army, come usually 
from the ranks of production workers. In a pinch their sympathies are 
more likely to lie with the men from whom they have come rather 
than with the “brass” of industry’s commissioned officers. 

Another contributing factor to the bad condition of foremanship 
generally throughout business and industry is the inadequacies of 
salaries and wages. In many factories, skilled workers with overtime 
and incentive bonuses take home more pay than the men who supervise 
them. It’s another strike against management in the mind of the foreman. 

Another type of foreman that can cause trouble for management is 
the supervisor who is violently anti-union, perhaps because he feels 
that he has been pushed around by union members or shop stewards, 
that his prerogatives have been usurped by the union or even by staff 
functionaries of the personnel department. Such a foreman with a chip 
on his shoulder toward the men under him and the organization to 
which they belong can hardly be expected to do a successful job of 
selling management policies. 

Better training of supendsion becomes a first must in any successful 
program of plant public relations. 

Making Foremen a Part of Management 

It is essential, if the foreman is to be made to feel that he is a part of 
management, that management let him know what’s going on. He 
should know both what is back of major company decisions and the 
reasons for the smallest changes in his own department or those close to 
his. 

Ill a Buffalo plant shortly after the war, a foreman was confronted by 
a group of puzzled and angry workers who wanted to know if it was 
true that the hole being dug in the floor was to house the base of a 
new machine that would eliminate half their jobs. The foreman 
scratched his head and frankly said, “Damned if I know what it’s for.” 

Actually the new machine would eliminate no jobs but would speed 
production and make possible a larger group-incentive bonus for the 
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workers in the department. Because management hadn t told the fore- 
iiian—and the workers— the workers were distrustful and the foreman s 
prestige was seriously undermined. 

For just such changes as these, companies like Lincoln Electric, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, include the foreman from the very beginning. He is con- 
sulted in the earliest planning, made to feel that his advice is needed 
(and it is) and placed in a position to carry a management message 
directly to the men working under him. It increases their trust in 
management, too, of course. 

At Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y., an important phase 
of making the supervisors part of management is weekly distribution 
of reports from the controller’s office. Under B & L’s nationally known 
system of budgetary control, every foreman knows months in ad- 
vance what his production should be, how much manpower he may 
use, what his inventories of raw materials and goods in process should 
be. He has his bogey before him and weekly reports that show whether 
he is over or below his budgeted figures. With them he becomes more 
than an errand boy for some intangible thing called management; he 
is himself a manager with all of the problems of a manager— and a part 
of the larger company team. 

Other Companies’ Techniques 

An alert public relations man in another plant— which for obvious 
reasons shall remain nameless— handled the same matter in a slightly 
different but very effective manner. He simply stamped “CONFI- 
DENTIAL” across the weekly reports that went to a handful of major 
production chiefs. The latter called in foremen occasionally and, with 
promises of secrecy, permitted them to see these “top-drawer” papers. 
Reluctantly they let the foremen borrow these reports from time to 
time— until finally the foremen asked permission to get them regularly. 
Top management— which wanted to get the foremen to read these bulle- 
tins from the start— was consulted and after due consideration con- 
sented, The confidential reports are now a constant reminder that the 
supervisors are part of management. 

American Rolling Mill prepares a mimeographed weekly news-letter 
that goes exclusively to its foremen. The letter (and bulletins prepared 
to meet fast-developing changes in policies or operations) informs fore- 
men of inside details of company affairs. They are kept abreast of cur- 
rent economic changes, of supply and market conditions. 

ARMCO uses another simple device: foremen, instead of receiving 
badges that admit them to their own building or department, are issued 
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cards, signed by the company’s president, designating them as members 
of the supervisory staff and permitting them entrance to all depart- 
ments, buildings and plants of the corporation. 

These are just some of the “gadget)^” methods being successfully 
used by a few companies. 

Basic is the continuous and intensive training of foremen in regular 
classes, meetings with top company officials, and foremen’s club activi- 
ties. 1 he “Foremen’s Basic Training Kit” of the x\merican Management 
Assn, and the training outlines and other literature of the National Assn, 
of Foremen’s Clubs, the National Assn, of Manufacturers, and the Na- 
tional Foremen’s Institute can provide all managements with useful ma- 
terial for establishing training programs. 

The management training course given annually by Carrier Corp. at 
Rochester, N. Y., is particularly well suited for foremen, although at 
Carrier all workers who wish to take the course may do so within the 
limits of the seating capacity of the hall used. In this course top of- 
ficials of the company and outside authorities on different phases of 
business give a series of evening lectures on company and general 
business policies and economics. 

Groups of companies in both Toledo and Dayton, Ohio, arrange 
regular plant visits for members of the city-wide foremen’s clubs. The 
exchange of confidences between foremen from different companies 
and their mingling with the top managements of these companies is an 
effective means of associating these men with the management group. 

2 . Bulletin-boards. Perhaps it seems ridiculous to include such a 
simple thing as a bulletin-board in a listing of public relations devices 
for better industrial relations. But the bulletin-board, particularly in the 
small plant, can fulfill many of the functions of a newspaper. It is so 
important, that in such plants as Boeing and in Kaiser’s shipyards on 
the West Coast a regular crew of men was assigned to the maintenance 
of bulletin-boards during the war. 

If the plant public relations man by any chance thinks that bulletin- 
boards are unimportant have him look back to the first demands of the 
union when it came into the plant; the right of the union to use bulle- 
tin-boards. 

The bulletin-board is essentially a means of posting permanent regula- 
tions or changing instructions or notices. But to get readership it has to 
be placed strategically (where the most employees will see it, but won’t 
block traffic reading it); it must be interesting and it must change. If 
it doesn’t change, it becomes a part of the furniture— as interesting to 
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the worker as the small type of the instructions on the fire-extinguish- 
ers. 

If bulletins are changed regularly, use different colors of paper to get 
attention. One company with a large bulletin-board has built in a spot- 
light Avhich shines on the latest bulletin posted. Hallicrafters, Inc., of 
Chicago, posts on its bulletin-board every advertisement of the com- 
pany, every press release, every newspaper mention or magazine story 
about the company, its products or its personnel. 

Standard Oil of N. J. tells the history and growth of the company 
with a series of traveling photographs that are exhibited in specially 
built, well-lighted display panels. A number of small plants prepare 
photographic stories, using the techniques of commercial picture maga- 
zines, make up duplicate sets of prints and mount them with captions 
on bulletin-boards throughout the plant. 

The bulletin-board can also be used to mount component parts of 
the company’s products so that the employee in each department can. 
see where the work he does fits into the end products. 

The bulletin-board can become a plant newspaper, a vital tool in. 
plant public relations. 

5. Payroll mserts. There’s a chance to pack a management message in 
the most important missive every worker receives regularly from 
management— his pay envelope. 

The payroll insert has been used by scores of companies with suc- 
cess for many years. The message can range from notices of changes 
in practices or policies of management to inspirational material. Costs 
can be negligible. 

Style and content of such messages should be watched closely, how- 
ever. And there is a serious question as to the value of using inserts week 
in and week out. There’s always the chance that under such conditions 
the average employee will glance at the insert with a “What’s the old 
man talking about this week?” Or toss the management message on the 
floor without glancing at it. Better use the insert sparingly— when 
management has an important story to tell. 

4. N envs-letter. More formal than the payroll insert, yet not as for- 
mal as the company publication, the news-letter is being used effectively 
in a number of plants. Addressed to the employee at his home, usuallv 
it has a better chance of being read than material distributed at the 
plant. And being delivered at home, there is a good chance that the 
worker’s wife or husband will also read it. Style and format, both in- 
formal, are good bids for employee readership. 

Bridgeport Brass Corp., Bridgeport, Conn., after an unexpected strike 
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that terminated an unusually happy period of industrial relations 
throughout the entire war period, greeted returned strikers with a 
lengthy personal letter from the company’s president, Herman Stein- 
kraus, welcoming the workers and explaining some of the causes of the 
strike. Subsequent letters have kept the employees informed as to 
company policy and company plans. The letters have not supplanted 
the well-edited employee publication but their chatty, frank infor- 
mality have done much to improve labor relations in the plant since the 
strike. 

Huffman Manufacturing Co., Dayton, Ohio, supplements its regular 
monthly employee magazine with a weekly one-page, mimeographed 
news-letter that covers both plant new’S and management comments 
on current events bearing upon general management and business poli- 
cies. 

The news-letter is particularly effective in reaching white-collar 
workers and supervisory employees, 

jr. Employee publications. The war gave great impetus to the de- 
velopment of employee publications. It is estimated that upwards of 
50,000,000 persons—wmrkers, their families and their friends— now 
regularly read publications edited for the employees of American in- 
dustry and business. The great increase in readership has been ac- 
companied by tremendous strides forward in the professional standards 
of these publications and by the growth of such organizations as the 
International Council of Industrial Editors. Local and regional organi- 
zations of industrial editors and such professional training in this field 
as is offered by the industrial journalism division of Northwestern Uni- 
versity’s Medill School of Journalism at Chicago, are further evidences 
of the importance management attaches to the employee publication. 

Employee publications can be edited to fit any size of plant and meet 
any budget. They range from simple mimeographed weekly publica- 
tions to the costly, slick-paper monthly magazines of General Motors 
Corp., Standard Oil of N, J., Monsanto Chemical Co. and other such 
huge corporations. Bronx Hardware Co., a wholesale distributing and 
warehousing concern in New York, for example, puts out a professional- 
quality mimeograph job— for 45 employees. One large company spends 
just slightly over $6 per year per employee on its slick-paper magazine. 

By and large, the trend in these publications is towards less gossip and 
trivia and towards more solid, professionally wMtten and prepared in- 
formation. The impact of such magazines as Life and Look in the gen- 
eral field and of Modern Industry in the industrial field has created a 
trend towards more and better pictures and picrare stories. 
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Multi-plant companies are swinging away from the single publication 
in favor of publications that will carry some features for all plants but 
will have sections or inserts for each particular plant. General Motors 
Corporation’s GM Folks issues but a single edition that goes to all 
plants. Ford Motor Co. on the other hand has separate editions for each 
of its plants but runs certain features in all editions. 

6. E'/nployee 772eetmgs. A wartime necessity and a sure-fire morale 
builder, employee meetings should not be forgotten in peacetime. They 
can be used to put over specific programs or policies, to make announce- 
ments (with opportunity to explain details and answer questions) or 
they can combine educational with recreational material. 

The McCormick Co., Baltimore spice importer and manufacturer, 
for example, holds meetings of all its employees monthly immediately 
after the lunch hour. The meetings are short, speakers and presiding 
officers change. 

In conducting meetings of employees, however, several things should 
be remembered. If the meeting is in the interest of management pri- 
marily, it should be held on company time and at company expense. If 
it is of general interest and not chiefly for the management, it may be 
held during the lunch period or rest period or after work hours with 
attendance voluntary. If the subject matter deals with unions in any 
manner, attendance must be voluntary. The courts and the National 
Labor Relations Board have held that management cannot say things 
to a “captive audience”— a group of workers meeting on company 
property, at company expense and at company direction— that it can 
say with immunity to a voluntary audience. 

7 . Public-address system. Bill Jack, wartime president of Cleveland’s 
famed Jack & Fleintz Precision Instruments Co., is probably one of the 
best known management devotees of the public-address system. A 
victim of insomnia, Jack regularly dropped in to his office at 4 or 5 
o’clock in the morning, picked up the microphone on his desk, switched 
on the address system that reached his scattered plants and delivered a 
brief pep-talk to the third-shift workers. He might comment on the 
weather, the high incidence of absenteeism in Dept. B, or the necessity 
of completing such-and-such an order in Building A. The talks were 
recorded, repeated later for the first and second shifts. 

Most public relations people, including some at Jack & Fleintz, think 
that Bill Jack overdid it. Certainly it wouldn’t work as well under 
peacetime conditions. 

But the public address system can be used as a modern substitute for 
the boss’ daily informal walk through the plant. And, except for the 
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defect that questions can’t be asked for and answered, the system can 
take the place of a meeting without calling the workers away from their 
work benches. 

The use of the address system, however, should be closely controlled 
by the public relations department. For important announcements, it 
might be preferable for the speaker to work from scripts prepared by 
public relations. The president of the company or the plant manager 
may have the best intentions in the world— but an amateur given a 
microphone may make some awful boners. 

8. PImt-city advertising. The importance of community relations 
Upon industrial relations is slowly beginning to receive the attention of 
executives that it deserves. Again the war has had its influence in this. 
For example, when Budd Mfg. Co. first felt the manpower pinch it 
found that it had a quite undeserved reputation in Philadelphia as an 
unsafe plant. The C.I.O. in organizing the plant months before had 
used as a propaganda device a smear campaign on the company’s safety 
record. This reputation, though it was based on false statements, stuck; 
no one wanted to go to work for Budd. The company was forced to 
use an intensive newspaper, radio and billboard campaign to sell the 
truth— “Budd is a safe place to work.” 

The same or similar stories can be told of plants all over the country. 

“Did you hear about the guy who fell into the sausage machine and 
was ground up?” 

“Three men were burned to death in the blast furnace at the mill 
yesterday. It was never reported to the police.” 

“The Jones company won’t hire Jews.” 

“Smith’s plant is a sweatshop.” 

The plant’s reputation in the community, however, has a bearing on 
far more than just its ability to find Avorkers during a manpower crisis. 
It is an important factor in affecting the employee’s attitude towards 
the company. Flis attitude is influenced by that of his neighbors and his 
family. 

The Studebaker Corporation has created a good reputation. High 
wages, participation of officials in city life, and national advertising on 
the theme that its workers are skilled craftsmen with a father-and-son 
tradition of employment with the company have created a good com- 
munity reputation— and good industrial relations. 

Outstanding Examples 

A number of companies are now using community newspapers to 
tell the story of their plant and the story of all industry. The plant- 
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community campaigns of American Viscose and of Republic Steel Co. 
are outstanding. 

So-Lo Works, Cincinnati, Ohio, has licked several problems with 
local advertising. So-Lo buys, at display advertising rates, an entire page 
of the local weekly newspaper, fills it with news of So-Lo employees, 
dealers, plans, policies. The ad functions as an institutional advertise- 
ment to tell the community what So-Lo is doing; it serves as an em- 
ployee publication for the plant’s 12 1 workers; and reprints are sent 
to the company’s dealers and distributors as a promotional effort. 

There’s also a wholesome trend towards the use of the community 
newspaper for actual news. There was a time when plant doors were 
firmly closed to the reporters of local newspapers. “Keep our name out 
of it” was the slogan of plant officials. The writer, for example, covered 
a fire in the “Big mill” of the U. S. Steel Co. at Gary, Ind., by hiding 
under a tarpaulin of a city fire-department truck. 

But things are changing now. The press is not only welcome under 
most circumstances but is sought. Plant news is released by alert public 
relations departments while it’s still in the making, and community 
relations are improving. 

Radio. Scores of plants are using local radio stations in much the 
same manner that the local newspaper is used to promote community 
and employee good will. The radio, during the daytime hours, is a 
particularly effective means of getting to the wives of workers. The 
Bridgeport Chamber of Commerce, for example, developed a program 
of interviews with groups of women, who visit representative plants 
in the community, meet plant officials, and then report their observa- 
tions in an informal session before the microphone. The program com- 
petes successfully with the standard morning soap operas and is selling 
not only the companies participating but the free enterprise system as 
well. 

10. Employee handbook. As vital as an employee publication in any 
successful program of plant public relations is the employee handbook. 
It is a guide to life in a plant or office, it tells the rules and regulations 
to employee and supervisor alike. It is a part of the induction procedure. 
It is as essential in the small plant or office as it is in the large and im- 
personal establishment. 

From a study of hundreds of these manuals (which are discussed in 
greater detail in Chapter XXIX), it appears essential that these elements 
be contained in every employee handbook: 

Welcome to company by responsible official; history of company;, 
listing of its products; working rules (time clocks, lockers, safety, etc.); 
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employee benefits (pensions, hospitalization, first aid, recreation, credit 
union); organization chart; names of top officials; map of plant (if the 
establishment is large); and information as to company’s future pros- 
pects. In some companies, to this is added a copy of the union contract, 
with or without a labor-management agreed-upon interpretation of 
significant clauses. 

11. Annual statement. “Let’s look at the books” isn’t a slogan that 
the president of the United Automobile Workers woke up with one 
bright morning. It’s been on the mind of American workers for genera- 
tions. Workers feel that they are entitled to know how the affairs of the 
company are progressing. Their security is tied up with its success or 
failure. 

More and more companies are realizing this and giving special atten- 
tion to the preparation of annual statements to employees. It is more 
than a statement though, for the report to employees gives management 
once a year an opportunity to tell its problems and aspirations, to give 
its employees a down-to-earth lesson in business economics and the 
theory of the free-enterprise system. 

The responsibility of management to tell this story and tell it force- 
fully and clearly is doubled when the company maintains some type 
of profit-sharing system. And when and if the time comes for wage 
cuts and lay-offs, a complete knowledge of the company’s profits and 
losses and of business economics generally won’t make the wage cut 
or the lay-off more pleasant— but it will be understandable. 

12. Labor-management activities. As discussed in some detail earlier 
in this chapter as a method of obtaining information from employees, 
labor-management committees are of equal value in handing down 
management policies from top to bottom. 

Visuals. For training and indoctrination, for telling the story of 
company growth, activities and plans, visuals have long been used. 
Their use was greatly expanded during the war. 

The induction films of Champion Paper and Fibre Co., Springfield, 
Ohio, and of National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio, are splendid 
examples of movies that tell the story of a company, its future and, 
particularly, its industrial relations program. Even a disinterested person 
after seeing such films as these wishes that he might work for either of 
these companies. 

A more difficult type of film is now being studied by the National 
Association of Manufacturers, Standard Oil of N. J. and a few other 
institutions. That is a type of film to counteract the anti-management 
propaganda films so effectively prepared and used by the labor unions. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

In considering the use of any of these media for channeling informa- 
tion from management to workers or from employees to employers, 
four principles must be observed if public relations in the plant is to be 
elfective: 

/. Be honest. The American worker isn’t stupid. He won’t be con- 
vinced that the Blank Co. is a safe place to work if he’s seen three 
felloAV workers lose fingers in an unprotected stamp mill in one week. 
He won’t consider his economic future secure, if he has Avatched old 
Bill fired Avith nothing but his own savings six months before he Avas 
due to be retired on pension. He Avon’t believe that the company is 
open-minded on unions Avhile his foreman talks loudly AAOth another 
supervisor about “them lousy reds and foreigners in the union.” 

If management has a story to tell, it can use facts. If the facts aren’t 
pleasant and can’t be told, then it’s up to top management, guided by 
intelligent public relations men, to change conditions. 

At a recent panel meeting of the Silver Bay Industrial Conference, 
one of the speakers said that in his company ev^ery management policy 
Avas reduced to writing. He urged that other companies do likcAvise, 
One of his listeners demurred: “Why, we couldn’t do that. We have 
a lot of unwritten policies. For instance Ave don’t hire Negroes. We 
couldn’t Avrite that doAvn because it’s illegal.” 

The speaker’s retort Avas sound: 

“Then that is a bad policy. If you have a policy that you can’t AAU'ite 
dovm then you shouldn’t have it. Change your policy so that you can 
Avrite it doAAm, so that you can be proud of it.” 

2. Use trained public relations personnel. The best policy for manage- 
ment to use in setting up a public relations department for industrial 
relations Avork is to get the best men possible. Personnel administrators 
for the most part don’t know much about public relations. In many 
cases it is easier to train a good public relations man in personnel prac- 
tices than, it is to convert a personnel administrator into a public rela- 
tions expert Avith a knoAvledge of the techniques of publicity, ncAvs- 
paper editing, photography, radio-script Avriting, posters—and all the 
other media that can be used. 

The employee publication for a plant having 15,000 employees is the 
equivalent of a neA\'spaper in a community of about 1 00,000 persons. 
Readership is easily twice as large as circulation. The message that the 
publisher— the management of the company— Avants to convey to its 
readers is vital to the success or failure of an enterprise. 
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Would a publisher hire a $45-a~week reporter out of college? Would 
he entrust such a job to a personnel clerk? The plant newspaper— as 
well as the other media used by management— must be in the hands of 
trained, competent, well-paid, technically qualified specialists in public 
relations. 

4. Give public relatiojis men access to the plmjt. In too many plants, 
the public relations man is tied to a desk, his duties confined to issuing 
statements from the top. He is told that such and such is going to hap- 
pen, or that top management wants to create such-and-such an effect 
and— “Get out an annual statement,” “draw up a poster,” “prepare a 
release,” “put it in the paper,” “get up a radio program.” 

To be effective in his job, the trained public relations man must be 
given complete freedom to roam the plant, to talk with workers, with 
supervisors. He must have a finger on the pulse of the plant. He must 
know intimately the audience to which he is directing his flow of public 
relations material, regardless of the media used, 

4. Give public relations a voice in policy-making. But none of these 
principles mean anything unless the public relations man is a part of the 
policy-making group in industrial relations, unless every decision is 
considered in the light of its public relations effect. 

Probably in no area of management activity is the need for sound 
public relations counsel greater. 

Too frequently, top management calls in sales, design, research, pro- 
duction, personnel, engineering, finance people; talks a problem over, 
comes to a decision, and then calls in public relations and says: 

“Here’s what we’ve decided. You tell ’em and make ’em like it.” 

Successive decisions of this sort from this type of management breed 
tough, militant unions; precipitate strikes. Enough such management 
errors over the years may conceivably upset our economic applecart 
entirely. 

But if the day-to-day decisions of management are considered public- 
relationswise and the public relations men given their proper voice in the 
policy-making groups of management, industry and the nation can look 
forward to many years of better industrial relations, of increased worker 
loyalty, of cooperation and understanding, of sustained production and 
profits. 


Editors’ Note 

Employee relations is the most important area in the whole field of 
public relations. The attitude of most customers, and of practically ail 
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citizens of the community, reflects what the employee says and what 
is his general attitude towards the company. Employees naturally are 
and always should be the most important corps of good-will ambassa- 
dors for the company. If they are not, find out why and correct basic 
errors of policy and practice. If they are, use every available method 
to keep them so. 

Remember the employee is on the ground and is a first-hand witness. 
Customers and members of the community are more likely to believe 
what he says about the company than they are to accept the reaction of 
anyone else. Good public relations techniques are practically worthless 
unless company policy is accepted and generally approved by the em- 
ployee. 

Information Must Serve Three Basic Desires 

In determining what kind of messages may best be given to em- 
ployees, always ask yourself whether they tend to serve the three basic 
desires which employees reveal in every scientific study of their atti- 
tudes. These are security, opportunity, and recognition. 

Perhaps the importance of implanting a feeling of security in the 
minds of workers is best dramatized by such incidents as this: employees 
of Delson Candy Company, New York, took paid advertising to tell 
the community that “Management has been significantly conscious of 
our right to earn a decent living and to a larger measure of security.” 

Opportunity for advancement and higher pay should be spelled out 
in detail in employees’ manuals and in statements of industrial relations 
policy. Every time an employee is advanced in the ranks, it should be 
reported in company publications and dramatized as far as possible 
within the organization and the community. 

Recognition is perhaps more important than would be suggested by 
the statistics of employee-attitude surveys. Workers are seldom fluent 
in expressing such desires, but the importance of belonging and having 
even the smallest voice in management decisions is the most potent 
factor in building employee morale. 

Some Essential Categories of Employee Indoctrination 

It’s difficult, if not impossible, to catalog accurately the items of 
information employees want in the order of their preference. Conditions 
and reactions vary in different companies and industries, but some of 
the subjects on which management should give complete and frank 
information to employees are: 

/. Industrial Relations Policies and E7nployee Be?iefits. Standard Oil 
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(New Jersey) with no general strike and but few local work-stoppages 
in thirty years, gives credit for this record to an industrial relations 
policy which it abbreviates as follows: 

a. Treating workers as human beings, not commodities 

b. Providing security for workers— benefit plans, thrift plans, etc. 

c. Paying prevailing wages or better 

d. Offering fair opportunities for advancement 

e. Operating the company to serve workers, consumers, stock- 
holders and the public. 

2. Company Earnings and Profits. The trend of industrial relations 
in the next five years and perhaps for all time may be determined by 
the extent to which employers explain their profits to the worker and 
the wisdom and effectiveness of their programs for teaching the eco- 
nomics of business to employees. The outstanding fallacy in this field of 
indoctrination is the assumption that the profit story need be told to 
workers but once. It’s a story that must be repeated over and over again 
and brought into company communications on every justifiable oc- 
casion. 

5. Coinpany History. It’s not an accident that the soundest employee 
relations have been developed by those companies enjoying a proud 
corporate history and traditions which imbue confidence and respect. 
Making an employee feel himself a part of such a company and proud 
of its traditions is one of the most enduring and effective of morale- 
building techniques. A sound goal would be to build the kind of in- 
dustrial relations which impelled the ikmerican Watch Workers’ Union 
to buy full pages in the Waltham, Mass., newspaper to tell why “W e 
Are Proud To Work at Waltham.” Just hope that you’ll be surprised, 
as Waltham executives were when they read those ads in the home-town 
papers. 

4. Management and Supervisory Persomiel. Find every possible ex- 
cuse for humanizing management. The more remote management is 
from the workbench, the more important it is that company communi- 
cations present it as a group of ordinary and understanding human 
beings. Every opportunity should be taken to point out the advance- 
ment of management from the ranks of the workers and to record steps 
taken by the rank and file towards top management. 

j. Co7npa?2y Products a?td Their Uses. Nothing does more to dispel 
the boredom of repetitive operations on an assembly line than for a 
worker to understand the end use of his product, and the reason why 
precision and quality output are essential to its continued sale and to 
his continued prosperity. 
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6. Research and Development. This news is usually announced and 
discussed in terms of what it means to the growth and prosperity of the 
company. Usually it can be interpreted in terms of what it means in the 
way of new jobs and better jobs for those on the payroll. 

7. Company Plans for Developnent and Expansmi. 

8. Business Outlook for the Company and the Industry. 

p. Public Relations Policies. Every company should explain its public 
relations plans and policies in detail to its employees. But the important 
thing is to make the employee feel that he is on the public relations 
team and that his contact with other people contributes not only to 
the prosperity of the company but also to the permanence and payroll 
value of his own job. 

to. Company's Part in Conmmmty Life. This would include not only 
the direct contributions of the corporation to community projects but 
more importantly the part employees as individuals and as a group play 
in such programs. 

//. Advertising. The story of the company’s advertising should be 
told to employees in some detail. This includes the product as well as 
the public relations advertising. There are two reasons for this. One is 
that the 60,000,000 workers in this country should be made to under- 
stand how advertising stimulates business, increases payrolls and raises 
wages. Another motive would be to counteract the organized efforts of 
that school of thought which is constantly trying to prove that adver- 
tising is a wasteful process which penalizes the consumer. 

12. Recogtiition. There are many definitions of the kind of recog- 
nition employees want. In any event they want tangible evidence that 
their loyalty, ingenuity and craftsmanship are recognized and will be 
rewarded. 

The final conclusion from this appraisal might be that every available 
channel of communication between management and employees should 
be used to assure the worker that in his job he faces a fair prospect of 
security, opportunity and recognition. Tell that story in frank and 
simple terms, in terms of the self-interest of the employee, and tell it 
on every possible occasion. 

Other Effective Employee-Relations Techniques 

One of the most effective techniques for developing job interest on 
the part of rank-and-file employees is to dramatize and hold before 
them the experience of oldtimers on the payroll and those who have 
retired. Most large employers make a special occasion of celebrating the 
twenty-fifth to the fortieth anniversaries of employees on the payroll. 
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Usually a dinner is given, a citation or award presented and the work 
story of the oldtimer recounted in company publications and other 
media. 

There is a growing tendency to mark the service of all employees. 
Some companies begin as early as the end of five years and award 
buttons or other insignia marking the term of seiwice in five-year or 
ten-year periods. Many companies have special social clubs among the 
oldtimers. Frequently there are annual gatherings of those pensioned 
or retired. 

There’s an unmined potential in former employees. R. E. Woodruff, 
president of the Erie Railroad, struck gold when he organized the “I 
Worked on the Erie” Club. Ele discovered as he travelled around the 
country, that many prominent men were “graduates” of Erie. That 
mutuality provoked the formation of the club, no dues, no meetings. 
An engraved membership card indicates an Erie alumnus, an Erie friend. 
Now members exchange this identification like wartime pilots with 
their short snorter bills. Among the more than i,ooo members are 


Figure 7.-THE 43 inductees of Macy’s Twenty-five-Year Club, 

BEING THE ClASS OF 1 947. SeATED IN THE FRONT ROW AT THE FAR LEFT IS 

Jack I. Straus, President of R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., a 1947 inductee. 
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retired railroad presidents, judges, senators, mayors and famous in- 
dustrialists. 


The Open House 

The open house has traditionally been intended to give the com- 
munity and the public as a whole a first-hand acquaintance with the 
operations of a corporation. Recently it is being redesigned to serve 
primarily as a medium of communication in employee relations. The 
larger companies which continue the open house for the community 
usually set aside a separate day for employees and their families. Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Company, Middleton, Ohio, has further refined this 
process. Each department now has its own day when the employees of 
that department act as hosts and invite their relatives and friends to visit 
them on the job. In every case supervisors and frequently top executives 
join in the festivities and meet the guests. 

The Public Relations Guidebook 

The public relations guidebook for employees is coming to be an 
important tool of industrial relations. It not only trains employees to 
meet and handle people to build good will for the company but it 
creates morale by teaching them how to live and deal with each other. 

Music in Industry 

Music in industry was highly developed in wartime to dispel the 
monotony of repetitive jobs. The object then was almost entirely to 
increase and improve production. But the experience taught manage- 
ment that the right choice of music scientifically broadcast at an appro- 
priate time and place contributed immeasurably to employee morale 
and reduced absenteeism and turnover. Today more than 3,000 plants 
are equipped to broadcast music to workers on the job. 

Indoctrination Meetings for New Employees 

The indoctrination of new employees has recently been undertaken 
intensively and scientifically. Adany companies today keep new workers 
on the payroll for a week or more doing nothing but learning about the 
history, policy and philosophy of the company and how to live har- 
moniously with their associates. In practically every case these indoctri- 
nation courses are given in conference meetings, with plant managers 
and sometimes top executives participating. The usual indoctrination 
booklets are distributed during and after those meetings. Some out- 
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Standing programs of this sort are conducted by Aldens, Bell telephone 
companies, Monsanto Chemical Company and Johnson & Johnson. 

Annual Jobholders’ Meetings 

There are two schools of thought about the use of the annual report 
for communicating with employees. One tends to prepare a special 
report for the employees and the other to prepare a single report so 
simply and clearly written and so well illustrated that it is interesting 
and understandable to employees as w^ell as to bankers. 

The one danger in the former device is that in trying to simplify 
the report, we may underestimate the intelligence of the worker and 
write in a condescending or patronizing fashion. But a special report 
can make a valuable contribution to industrial relations if it is written 
in terms of the employee’s interests and treats him as an adult. 

An outstanding example of this kind of special report is issued by 
R. Douglas Stuart, chairman of the board of Quaker Oats Company in 
Chicago. The report, published as an insert in the company publication, 
includes the president’s message and an illustrated story of where the 
money came from and where it went, together with a warm and con- 
vincing exposition of all the factors that make the company and its 
employees partners. 

Regardless of the language and format of the annual report, it is well 
to see that all employees get the report at the time it is released to the 
newspapers, and that it is explained in detail to foremen and supervisors 
by responsible executives before it is given any distribution. 

McKesson & Robbins not only arranges meetings at which the annual 
report is explained to department heads and supervisors before it is 
distributed, but holds a similar meeting for the officers and stewards of 
local unions. 

The president and the chairman of the board of Studebaker give a 
dinner to 750 office and factory management representatives, to explain 
the report in detail before it is issued and answer all questions. 

At Pitney-Bowes, Inc., President Walter H. Wheeler, Jr., calls his 
1,400 employees together on company time in groups of 250 each and 
spends an hour and a half with each group presenting charts, explaining 
the report and answering questions. These are called “annual job- 
holders’ meetings.” — g. g. and d. g. 
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“A prophet is not without honour, but in his own country” has been 
applied in paraphrase to individual effort in many fields other than reli- 
gion. It has been true in politics, invention, education, and the arts. Its 
parallel often can be found in the sad plight of a manufacturer or 
businessman who finds public opinion arrayed against him in his home 
community or plant town. Such a manufacturer finds himself face to 
face with one of the most important and powerful factors in our so- 
ciety. Public opinion can be a solid foundation upon which to build, 
or it can be a malignant cancer, eating away company prestige and 
product-acceptance at the consumer level. In the final analysis, what 
neighbors say about a company is the most valuable endorsement, or 
the most damaging indictment a company may have. 

The “prophet” of Biblical reference suffered unpopularity because 
he failed, or for some reason found it impossible, to identify himself in 
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his neighbors’ minds with the community interest. We cannot carry 
the parallel much further, but it certainly is good to this point. It is 
traditional that the word “impossible” is not part of the vocabulary of 
the typical American businessman and industrialist, but in far too many 
instances he has failed to recognize the importance of public opinion, 
or to make the right moves in his attempt to change it from unfavorable 
to favorable. 

It is encouraging that many companies and many trade associations 
have launched or are considering activities to increase public approval 
of their services, products and philosophies. This intense interest in 
public relations brings up the question: how many companies, how 
many associations will include community relations activities in their 
development of an over-all program? More attention must be paid to 
relationships within operating cities or a whole public relations activity 
may be impeded and the dividends that might accrue cannot be col- 
lected. 


Paternalism— The Curse of Community Relations 
Business and industry have not always had such community relations 
problems because they have not always been as complex as they are 
today. There was a period in the world’s social and economic develop- 
ment when factories did not exist, when craftsmen and artisans worked 
individually and in their homes. Products were simple; did not require 
the combined efforts and arts of the many individuals that are needed, 
for example, to manufacture and assemble a modern locomotive. 

Not until after the industrial revolution was manufacturing trans- 
ferred from the home to factories where newly developed steam power 
could be applied more readily. The first factories were small, but as the 
beginnings of mass production technique became known these small 
factories were combined into larger ones. As operations grew in size, 
the organization of capital to support them became necessary and the 
stockholder and absentee owner came into the picture. Now we come 
to what constituted the first experiment in community relations which 
was doomed to be a dismal failure. It has been called “paternalism.” 

Often, one of these larger factories would dominate a community, 
and the owners, feeling a certain responsibility for the workers, gradu- 
ally would extend their influence over every phase of community life. 
The company would build homes and rent them to the workers. It 
would build and staff the schools, hospitals, churches and other public 
institutions. In some instances, it would operate company stores, doling 
out the necessities of life in exchange for company “scrip” with which 
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the workers had been paid. Surrounded— almost stifled— by this pater- 
nalism, the workers would become bitter. 

The owners of the company, feeling that the workers were ungrate- 
ful and therefore unworthy of the company’s beneficence, often would 
become oppressive and demanding beyond all rights. Some of the un- 
solved problems which form the basis of controversies today betw'een 
mine-workers and mine-operators are largely the result of this unfor- 
tunate, paternalistic experiment in community relations. 

We can be thankful that paternalism generally is a matter of historical 
reference only; but, as too often happens, the compensating pendulum 
has swung too far in the opposite direction. Discouraged by the rapid 
growth of unions, the great pow'er exercised by union leaders, and the 
widespread attacks on industry, too many leaders of business have re- 
tired behind their plant walls and are ignoring their communities. 
Public relations thinking, if any, too often is on a national scale and, 
like an arch without a keystone, is doomed to collapse. Absentee owners 
are charged with lack of interest in employee and in community wel- 
fare. They are accused of taking money out of communities. Instead 
of countering with facts, they too often ignore these attacks. 

Development of the Modern Concept 

Fortunately for American industry as a whole, a few pioneering 
companies penetrated the field of good community relations. Through 
trial and error and careful study, they have established a pattern and 
experienced the benefits which await each manufacturer wdio is sin- 
cerely concerned about industry’s future, whether he is a large or small 
operator, with a single plant in one town or a multiple-unit company 
functioning in many communities. 

These pioneering companies have established two salient principles 
wiiich must guide any good community relations program. First, that 
the company’s actions must be in the co^mnumty interest, must show' a 
deep and sincere recognition of the responsibility of business and in- 
dustry to society. Secondly, to reap full advantages of responsible 
action, the community and the public must be made aw'are of it, not 
boastfully and blatantly, but through the normal channels of informa- 
tion, quietly, even subtly. 

This is not easy because in every case, with the possible exception of 
a new company, a public opinion already exists. Often it is unfavorable. 
Usually it is the result of much wrong information, misstatements, mis- 
interpretations, inaccuracies, ulterior motives, or just plain gossip. Some 
investigators, however, have found the public in possession of a sur- 
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prising amount of accurate information regarding certain company 
actions which were not above reproach. 

After the company’s actions have been brought into line with the 
public and community interest, the unfavorable public opinion must 
be broken down and replaced. This must be done carefully and con- 
structively because the human animal clings stubbornly to his precon- 
ceptions in the face of public challenge. 

Origin of the Dayton Plan. 

A beginning in organized community relations was made early in the 
1930’s with the conception of the outline which has since become 
known as the Dayton Plan. It was first adopted by a number of Dayton, 
Ohio, industrial institutions and has since been used by many socially 
conscious companies throughout industry. 

The objectives of the plan, reduced to the simplest terms, were: (i) 
to find out what the public was thinking and saying about industry; 

( 2 ) to separate the true from the false in uncomplimentary statements; 

(3) when statements concerned truth about conditions that should be 
changed, to establish different company policies or modify existing 
policies to eliminate the objections; and, (4) to convey to the public, 
in every possible way, factual and complete information to replace the 
wrong and incomplete information that was unfavorably influencing 
public opinion. 

Plans similar to the Dayton Plan have improved community relation- 
ships for such companies as General Electric Company in almost 100 
plant cities; American Rolling Mill Company; Ethyl Corporation at 
Baton Rouge; Swank, Inc., at Attleboro and Taunton, Mass.; Victor 
Chemical Works in Chicago Heights, 111., Nashville and Mt. Pleasant, 
Tenn.; Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company in Thompson ville. Conn., 
and Amsterdam, N. Y.; West Virginia Pulp and Paper in six com- 
munities; Rockbestos Products Corporation in New Haven, Conn.; 
Johns-M an ville Corporation in several communities; E. I. duPont de 
Nemours and Company in dozens of communities; Shell Oil Company, 
Standard Oil of Indiana, Standard Oil of New Jersey, Sun Oil, Mon- 
santo Chemical, and many others, 

August Kochs, of Chicago, pioneer in and a builder of the great phos- 
phorus branch of the chemical industry, has told the key men of Victor 
Chemical Works, of which he is chairman: 

“Let us act as good neighbors to the people who live in the localities 
in which we operate. Our employees naturally will take an interest in 
civic affairs and cooperate as citizens in anything which makes for the 
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well-being of their communities. The company will do its part to earn 
good-wili and our efforts will soon be appreciated. We will be wel- 
comed as a valuable addition to community life, not only because of the 
increased income to the local economy, but, what is even more impor- 
tant, because our company has brought men who are valuable citizens. 

A friendly spirit will thus be created and residents will refer to Victor 
as one of their fine local plants.” 

At the time the Dayton Plan was originated, certain political and 
labor leaders were engaged in an all-out campaign to discredit business 
in the eyes of the public. In its application at Dayton, directors of the 
plan ran squarely into the problems that are a direct result of the ex- 
tensive development of press and radio communications in our modern 
society. Not only was it necessary to combat misinformation of local 
origin in Dayton, but it also was necessary to combat imported rumors 
and false statements arising from the ulterior motives of the declared 
enemies of big business. 

Hotv It Works 

In general, the Dayton Plan follow'ed this outline: 

1. A Poll Was Conducted To Detemiine Exactly What the E?n~ 
ployees and the Local Conmnmity Thought and Felt about the 
Company . In the early 1930’s, the science of public opinion research 
was still in its infancy, and this poll was conducted in a compara- 
tively unscientific manner. Company executives themselves went 
into the community, even into the back rooms of pool halls, to find 
out what the public was saying about the company. The results 
were enlightening, but much more can be learned in present day 
application by utilizing one of the well-known and more depend- 
able public-opinion polling organizations. 

2. With Results of the Survey as a Guide ^ a Concentrated Effort 
Was Made T 0 Remove the Causes of Dissension. People in the com- 
munity wanted to know what was going on in the plants, but had 
been forced to depend on unofficial information— often misinfor- 
mation-received through round-about means. Plant employees 
themselves were without adequate information. 

a. Official Release of Company News to Local Papers. To combat 
the spread of misinformation, company news-releases covering 
all company activities affecting employees were promptly sent 
to local newspapers and radio stations. Feature stories also were 
utilized, as well as advertising in local papers and from local radio 
stations. 
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b. Company Booklets and Etnployee Newspapers. These were used 
to keep employees informed, and partial public distribution also 
helped in dissemination of accurate information. 

c. Special Letters. In connection with current matters of general 
public concern, special letters were sent to community leaders 
to keep them advised with regard to company activities and 
policies. 

d. Open House— General. So the community could see the condi- 
tions under which company employees worked, a series of open 
houses were planned to which employees were encouraged to 
invite their families and friends. 

e. Opeti House— Selected Groups. Groups of businessmen, profes- 
sional men, and clergymen were invited to make special tours of 
the plant, and were encouraged to ask managers or employees 
any questions they wished. Also, newspaper and radio men toured 
the plant in order to become more familiar with its operations. 

f. Talks by Company Executives. To reach still other groups in 
the community for whom it was thought desirable to provide 
specific information, company executives made talks before 
luncheon clubs and other local groups. They provided factual 
data on payrolls, production costs, employee benefits, employ- 
ment, demand for products, and other subjects, using charts for 
illustration. 

3. Wartime Projects. With conversion to war production, new 
problems of public misinformation arose. Plant tours were dis- 
continued under the requirements of national security, and regu- 
lar dissemination of company news through press and radio alone 
was insufficient to combat the new criticisms. Company executives 
decided upon public theatrical productions to tell their story. 

a. ^Tlowshares” . This theatrical production was staged in the Day- 
ton fairgrounds coliseum with a cast of 125 persons. Admission, 
although by ticket, was free, and it played to a total of 232,000 
persons over a period of 1 5 weeks. It helped combat rumors that 
industry was unpatriotic, stalling, profiteering, etc. 

b. Day ton’’ s Part in the War. This production, brainchild of Frank 
C. Lyons, director of the Dayton Plan, and small enough to be 
taken from group to group, club to club, and school to school, 
was designed to combat a growing lack of appreciation for Day- 
ton’s war effort. Although Dayton did not produce great ships, 
airplanes, guns, tanks or bombs, all of which had become syn- 
onymous with the prosecution of the war, this play dramatically 
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pointed out that without the parts or sub-assemblies turned out 
ill Dayton plants many of the giant instruments of war would 
be powerless and just so much junk. 

The value of the Dayton Plan had not been fully and completely 
recognized by the executives of the participating companies until 1936 
and 1937 when the nation’s industry was badly crippled by the sit-down 
strikes. No plant operating under the Dayton Plan went down. 

Wins Community Support During Labor Troubles 
Good community relations are of supreme importance during strike 
periods. Years of attention to the company’s general standing in the 
plant city will pay off at the time of a strike in public receptiveness to 
what management has to say about the controversy. Strikes, therefore, 
in addition to being a matter of industrial relations, are also a part of 
public relations and particularly of community relations, 

A good community relations plan must be built on sound premises. 
One of the major premises of such a program is that the company and 
any of its publics within the community— including one of its most 
valuable publics, its employees— are not at war. The community rela- 
tions program aims, rather, at bringing these groups of people together. 
When elements of strife seem to appear in the company’s relationships 
—as, for example, in a strike— the company’s policy should be one of 
attempting to get together, rather than to fight with its employees. 

Dr. Claude Robinson, president of Opinion Research Corporation 
and an eminent student of the thinking and attitudes of all segments of 
our population, says: 

“A strike is not only a test of economic strength. It is a public rela- 
tions problem of primary importance. People don’t like strikes. Strikes 
stir up public emotions— leave lasting impressions. Smart managements 
give as much attention to public relations aspects of strikes as to eco- 
nomic and legal aspects.” 

STEPS IN ESTABLISHING A COMMUNITY 
RELATIONS PROGRAM 

We have examined the necessity for good community relations by 
way of the historical development of plant-city problems. We have 
discussed the Dayton Plan and its application, and have touched briefly 
on the community-relations aspects of industrial relations. Now let us 
start at the beginning and check off, step by step, what may be done 
in developing a good and successful community-relations program, 
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examining the whiie what has been done in this direction by other 
companies which have used the scientific approach to their problem. 

Base Company Policy on Community Interest 

Glowing accounts of company accomplishments in paid advertise- 
ments cannot offset the negative effects created by disgruntled em- 
ployees, angry dealers and resentful community groups. The company 
policy must first be examined and corrected wherever necessary to 
avoid conflict with public interest. All factors causing antagonism must 
be removed, and the company management must be committed sin- 
cerely to a program of responsible action and interest in community 
welfare. The personal behavior of company officials and the physical 
appearance of the buildings are important. 

The technician— be he a public and employee relations consultant or 
an internal director of public and employee relations— ■wisely maintains 
anonymity at all times in a community program. He may provide 
detailed guidance, but execution of the program must stem from the 
management group, else the community may resent outside guidance 
as an indication of inability or insincerity of intention. The community 
must not be propagandized or soft-soaped. 

Any appearance of paternalism, patronage or high-pressure techniques 
must be avoided. Efforts should be proportioned to possible accomplish- 
ments, and results should be checked. Don’t expect too much too soon. 
Start with only a few relatively inexpensive projects and expand slowly. 
Careful and tactful preparation and execution will be necessary. 

Measure Employee and Community Attitudes 

Until we know what misinformation is in the public’s mind, what 
antagonistic attitudes exist and why, what the employees’ real or im- 
aginary grievances are, we cannot Imow how to plan our program to 
correct the situation. 

Every employee is a community relations worker capable of creating 
good will or ill will for his company. All of his impressions, attitudes, 
petty grievances or manifestations of loyalty are taken home and re- 
flected to the general public through his family and friends. Satisfied 
and happy employees are boosters, offering a forceful and continuing 
argument in the company’s favor. It does not follow, unfortunately, 
that a good industrial relations program must produce good employee 
relations. Loss of company prestige in the community can often be 
traced to minor grievances or misunderstandings, not corrected simply 
because management was^pot aware of them. 
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For many years, management has been satisfied to cope with employee 
dissatisfactions only when they have progressed through company -union 
grievance procedure channels and have been brought to management’s 
attention by formal action of employee representatives. Becoming 
more skilled, however, in industrial and public relations, management 
now is beginning to realize the value, both in public opinion and in 
dollars and cents, of discovering these dissatisfactions while they are 
still thoughts formulating in the minds of employees. To do this, they 
have utilized employee opinion polls, sometimes broadened to include 
key citizens in the community. The results in many cases have been 
very startling, and quite different from management’s pre-evaluation of 
the workers’ opinions. When they included the community views, such 
surveys have proved useful in gaging the effectiveness of the com- 
munity relations program. They should be conducted periodically, as 
a check both for industrial and community relations progress. 

An appraisal of the community’s general attitude toward the com- 
pany can be made through the medium of an opinion survey by an 
outside organization, informal interviews by company officials, consul- 
tation with advisory bodies, and a careful survey of past relationships. 
Any unfortunate occurrence of the past, in which the company and 
community found themselves at odds, will be sure to have left its im- 
print on the public’s attitude. 

Public opinion surveys are not an exact science at best. They can be 
very misleading if not properly conducted. For this reason it is wise to 
use a recognized public opinion research organization, one which can 
lend an appreciable weight of experience and knowledge to your par- 
ticular problem in community relations. 

Analyze All Community Factors 

Every city or urban area is composed of various publics— employers, 
employees, housewives, officials, school children, labor groups, racial 
groups, etc. Most individuals belong to several groups and their interests 
will vary. Programs can be devised to reach particular groups rather 
than the entire community in general and no one in particular. A good 
community relations program need not, actually does not start with the 
general public. The Dayton Plan began to operate by bringing molders 
of public opinion in small groups together with management. 

Cities are very different in their composition and collective interests. 
They can be classified in several ways, on the basis of size with relation 
to other communities, type of location (mouth of river, bay, center of 
plain, etc.), age or stage of development, or— one of the most valuable 
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systems of classification— by the dominant activity or function of the 
city. 

Agricultural or trade communities can be expected to have an entirely 
different attitude toward an industrial plant than would a community 
that is predominantly industrial. Any community relations program 
based on a sincere intere.st in community avelfare must be guided and 
governed by the type of community involved, its publics or groups, 
its rate of growth, its climate, its predominant activities, its current 
needs, and its outstanding community interests as demonstrated in civic 
projects. 

Make Every Citizen-Contact Constructive 
Many companies plan and execute extensive public and community 
relations programs without giving any consideration to such a minor 
—but infinite!)^ important— detail as an inadet]uate and carelessly oper- 
ated telephone switchboard. Even a condition of overload, due to short- 
age of equipment, is no excuse for lack of courtesy on the part of an 
operator and failure to explain and apologize if excessive waiting is 
necessary. Operators should be well-trained, efficient, and made to 
realize that they are the first to greet an incoming call, and can help or 
hinder the company’s community relations program almost as much 
as can the executive to whom the call is eventually directed. 

The telephone switchboard is only one example, chosen to emphasize 
the importance of often-overlooked fields for effective community re- 
lations effort. Members of the community who have direct contact with 
the company, such as suppliers, should be solicited for suggestions. 
Methods of handling citizen interviews, complaints, and correspond- 
ence should be subjected to careful scrutiny. The purchasing depart- 
ment should be reminded to survey local possibilities very closely be- 
fore going farther afield to procure plant and office supplies, materials 
and equipment. 

Train Every Executive To Participate 
They must be brought to realize that, while a community relations 
program is outlined and instituted under the direction of the company’s 
public relations technician, he alone is powerless to make it succeed. 
Each plant executive is a community relations representative for his 
company, and must be ready in every way to play the role with sin- 
cerity in carrying out the over-all activities. 

Each executive must be ready and willing to interpret his particular 
phase of the company’s operation to the public on demand, in talks 
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before community service clubs and other groups. He should, of course, 
be provided with all technical assistance possible in preparation of charts 
and other presentation aids. 

All requests for speakers, of course, should clear through the public 
relations oflice, and top management should not be asked to appear 
unless the importance and scope of the meeting so warrants. Many 
speaking engagements can be filled by employees in supervisory ca- 
pacity who have demonstrated their speaking ability. Manuscripts 
should be cleared with public relations, whether technical or not, in 
order to protect both the speaker and the company against deviation 
from policy. 

Company executives and employees should take an active part in 
civic projects. They should belong to service clubs and other com- 
munity organizations, and should in every way make their individual 
contributions as good citizens of the community. 

In most instances, top executives of a company live where they 
choose without criticism, but lesser company executives who commute 
from neighboring towns invite the antagonism of individuals and 
groups who consider it an indication of a personal dislike for the com- 
munity or its citizens. 

THE TOOLS OF COMMUNITY RELATIONS 

Although good community relations involves the basic operational 
policy of the company, the collective attitude of its personnel and every 
contact with the public, there are certain channels through which the 
company can practice and capitalize on genuine interest in the com- 
munity’s welfare. These have become standard “tools” of community 
relations. Some of them are the general, basic tools of good public 
relations with a local application, such as news releases to press and 
radio, plant-city advertising, etc. Others are more restricted to the com- 
munity relations aspect, such as the employee house organ, planned 
open houses, displays, special events and cooperation in civic projects. 
The careful use and integration of all of these tools in the over-all 
community relations program is essential. 

Prompt and Efficient Handling of Press and Radio 

We have seen, in the operation of the Dayton Plan, how prompt 
dissemination of company news to the employees and the public 
through press and radio was used to combat rumors and misinformation. 
Newspapers and radio stations, as agents of the public, have a right to 
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factual information about the company. Too, they have deadlines and 
press times to meet, and cannot wait for news on major happenings. 
The company should accept the responsibility of helping them meet 
those schedules with factual information. 

For emergency coverage, a company official should be designated to 
act as local spokesman, and newspapers and radio stations should be 
provided with his office and home telephone numbers. Against the pos- 
sibility that this individual may not be available at a given time, others 
should be designated, and their names and telephone numbers given to 
the press and radio in the order in which they are to be called. There 
should never be any attempt to suppress information of an adverse na- 
ture, but rather to make facts available and thus eliminate the necessity 
for guesswork on the part of the press. 

All major company officials— vice presidents, division production 
managers, plant managers, and others— should make it a point to become 
personally acquainted with publishers, editors, editorial writers of news- 
papers and managers and news commentators of radio stations. 

Company news releases can create much publicity if they are prop- 
erly prepared and have community interest. They must be clear, con- 
cise and complete, with careful attention to newspaper style, and should 
not be padded with “free advertising.” The excessive use of adjectives 
is permissible in paid advertising, but can guarantee for a news release 
a quick trip to the city-room wastebasket. 

The prompt and factual reporting of bad news often will gain 
sympathetic handling by the press and will react to the company’s 
benefit. An impending lay-off, for example, might gain exaggerated 
proportions in the gossip channels if the company hesitates to announce 
it officially. This could result in a freezing of credit by local merchants 
and a general bad reaction toward the company throughout the com- 
munity. On the other hand, reporting of the complete facts to the press 
as soon as it becomes known that a lay-off will be necessary may serve 
to control the story, stop rumors and forestall damaging reaction. 

Fair treatment in the local news columns cannot be purchased with 
advertising or gifts. However, if a company cooperates with local re- 
porters, giving them a cordial welcome when they call at the plant for 
news and supplying them with the desired facts without too much 
waiting, the reporters will cooperate in turn by giving the company 
fair treatment. 

Plant-City Advertising 

Many companies learned the value of institutional advertising in 
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their home communities during the war. There was much criticism and 
lack of understanding, in many instances, because of the apparent slow- 
ness of conversion. Wartime security restrictions prevented plant visits 
by outsiders, and they had no other way of knowing what was going 
on behind the plant walls. The average citizen wanted to be proud of 
his community’s war effort, and he resented not being told just what 
the extent of that war effort really was. 

The individual companies could not brag about their war effort 
very eff'ectively in their publicity releases, where adjectives are 
anathema and generalities undesirable. So, they resorted to an almost 
new kind of institutional advertising which built community spirit and 
company prestige at the same time. 

Many of these same companies, having seen the value of such adver- 
tising in wartime, are using it now to tell the story of their contribution 
to the community. One example is a large Eastern railroad which has 
been running local advertisements in the towns it ser\res telling of its 
service and pointing out just what would happen if the towns did not 
have its benefits. Some space also has been devoted to the railroad 
company’s policies and business methods. 

Other companies are using the advertising columns almost daily to 
tell the stoiy of the value of their payroll in the economic life of the 
community, to report on their community welfare programs and on 
activities of civic interest. A combination of display advertising and 
space in the classified sections can be used to good advantage in getting 
a more dependable and productive group of workers, and in keeping a 
steady flow of desirable employee applicants coming through the em- 
ployment office. 

Proper use of advertising can help to prevent bitterness on the part of 
employees and the community in time of labor-management contro- 
versy or strike. It should not be reserved as an emergency measure only, 
however. You cannot expect people to believe you when you come to 
them only when you are in trouble. A good community relations pro- 
gram talks to the public regularly when no emergencies exist, and the 
best results will be obtained from the use of strike advertising if it has 
been preceded by advertisements of community interest appearing at 
regular intervals. 

Excellent results were achieved by the General Electric Company 
with a planned advertising campaign during a strike. The program, 
under the supervision of Robert S. Peare, vice president, included city- 
wide advertising, a radio program two times a day, publicity, and the 
continued publication of the employees’ house organ, the GE Works 
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Ne^Li'S. One particular set of advertisements was devoted to the hard- 
ships caused by the strike on the employees, on the community at large, 
and on the business of the community. Another series pointed out the 
relationship between jobs, wages and prices. It was emphasized that 
the campaign was not intended to break the strike, but ^vas designed 
to “show the importance of General Electric to the business and eco- 
nomic life of the community.” The basic theme of all material presented 
during the campaign w'as to show" the w^orkers they could not wan 
anything lay striking Avhich they could not have gained by staying on 
the job. 

At the termination of the strike, a community opinion survey dis- 
closed that there was a remarkable lack of resentment on the part of 
the w^orkers and the community tow^ard the company. 

The Company’s Employee Publication 
Since its beginning, the company publication has been, on occasion, 
both a friend and a foe of good public relations. In the pre- Wagner 
Act era, it was used in some unfortunate instances as an instrument to 
blast the unions with misleading and non-factual propagandizing ma- 
terial. Since the Wagner Act, it has often, and again unfortunately, be- 
come ineffective because management and its legal advisors have been 
afraid to present, througli its columns, facts regarding management- 
employee relationships. Company publications will be treated in detail 
in Chapter XXII of Part VII, but some facts must be mentioned here 
even at the risk of repetition because of their community relations 
application. 

There are few subjects of greater interest to the employee and his 
family than information on basic subjects connected with his source of 
income. In most cases of existing employee publications, the company 
would benefit greatly from increased space devoted to company plans 
and policies. Generalities are not enough. The employee is not par- 
ticularly interested in wdiat the company is thinking, but is interested 
in what it is doing and planning to do. 

Henry Ford 11, president of the Ford xMotor Company, emphasized 
the importance of internal communications in an address on “The 
Challenge of Human Engineering,” before a meeting of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers. Mr. Ford said: 

“In any large group of people w-'orking together it is a basic require- 
ment that good lines of communication exist. There will always be plans 
and estimates, information about new styles and new engineering, and 
other data, which management must guard closely because they are the 
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very elements on which tough competition is based. But information 
about company objectives and accomplishments should be made avail- 
able to all. People want to know what the other people they work with 
are doing and thinking. They want to know what the score is. 

“It is fairly easy for everybody to know the score when there are 
only fifty employees in a plant. But when thousands of employees work 
at assembly lines in a single plant they create a problem of communica- 
tion which has not yet been effectively solved. 

“In an age in which the world prides itself on speed and efficiency in 
human communication it is absurd that we should not have been more 
successful in this field. We have the tools at our disposal— company pub- 
lications, movies, radio, coordination conferences, newspapers, the 
graphic arts, posters and all the rest. It is good business to see to it that 
the members of our industrial teams get information to make them 
conscious of the fact that they are on the team. This applies all along 
the line-shop employees, office workers, supervisory and executive per- 
sonnel. . . . Informed employees are more productive, certainly, than 
uninformed employees.” 

Company publications fall roughly into three categories: those di- 
rected to employees only (internals), those directed to customers and 
the general public (externals), and a combination of the tw'O (combina- 
tions). Employee publications are by far in the majority, and probably 
are the most effective in aiding a community relations program. The 
employee publication should be mailed to the employee’s home, in 
order to insure to his family the opportunity of reading it. 

The editor should be a capable individual wdth plenty of actual 
newspaper or magazine experience. Such talent cannot be had for the 
salaries commonly paid, but a few extra dollars a year -will reap im- 
measurable benefits in the increased effectiveness of the publication. The 
editor should be close to both management and employees. He should 
have the advantages of management’s confidence and close cooperation, 
and should also spend much time in the plant itself, learning the work- 
er’s thoughts and problems on the job. 

The Open House 

Seeing is believing, and the family and friends of employees are al- 
ways interested in seeing the inside of the plant, how it operates, what 
is necessary to produce the finished commodity, and— most important 
of all— the conditions under which employees work. No matter how 
well other phases of the community relations program are planned and 
executed, regular family days or open house days wdll prove a beneficial 
supplement. 
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Naturally, some standing arrangement should be in force for the 
handling of unexpected visitors and sightseers who come unannounced. 
They should be greeted with all courtesy, conducted through the plant 
by a well-informed guide, and presented with a souvenir booklet, or 
some other memento of their visit. 

An open house, of course, requires more elaborate preparation and 
planning. Committees must be appointed to handle all details, signs 
must be made to clearly indicate the route, special safety precautions 
taken, first-aid facilities provided, and a special section set aside where 
visitors can rest, smoke, and relax. If possible, light refreshments should 
be provided at the end of the tour. 

It is most effective to arrange the open house so that an employee 
can invite his family and friends to time their visit while he is at work. 
In this way, they can see exactly what he does and how his particular 
job fits into the entire plant scheme. 

The community relations program may well include the year-round 
activity of inviting special community groups to visit and tour the plant. 
Local schools, service clubs, church groups and industrial organizations 
will welcome the opportunity to examine your plant and operation first- 
hand. Occasionally such a visit can be combined with a luncheon or din- 
ner, at which company officials might give short talks describing the 
work and activities of the company. 

Displays and Special Events 

Local trade and manufacturing exhibits and fairs provide an oppor- 
tunity for the company to display its products and exhibit a sincere 
interest in community affairs. Factory employee activities such as 
hobby shows, the encouragement of camera clubs and public photo- 
graphic exhibits, the support of employee athletic teams competing in 
amateur industrial and community leagues, all these and many other ac- 
tivities can help win the community’s acceptance of the company as an 
important and welcome factor in the community life. 

Participation in Local Welfare Activities 

As long ago as 1930, the chain stores, then fighting the organized 
resistance of local, independently owned retail establishments, instituted 
a plan for community relations which included budget extensions for 
local civic and charitable work. 

There are three ways in which a company can help in local charity 
drives and activities: through direct monetary contributions, by help- 
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ing obtain contributions from employees, and by personal assistance 
of company officials and employees in organizing and conducting the 
drives. 

There should never be the slightest hint of coercion on the part of 
management in‘ obtaining employee contributions to local charities. 
Employees may be approached and solicited for donations by repre- 
sentatives of management, but it should all be strictly on a salesmanship 
basis. 

Some companies offer to match employee contributions with a com- 
pany contribution. This is a very popular and well-accepted attitude, 
if sufficient freedom is allowed for proper solicitation of employees on 
the job. It does, however, sacrifice the opportunity for spearheading a 
drive with, the initial gift— a very effective way to win community 
gratitude and respect. The size of the gift is not as important as the 
way in which the donation is handled. A company might contact the 
organizers of a local charity drive well in advance of its beginning and 
ask for the privilege of making the initial contribution. If granted, con- 
siderable favorable publicity can be built around the presentation by a 
company official of the kick-off check to one of the charity campaign 
leaders. 


Cooperation with, Schools 

Fev^’er community institutions are nearer to the hearts of its citizens 
than are the schools. Possibilities for company cooperation here range 
all the way from the loan of equipment and personnel for special 
projects and events to establishment of scholarships. 

The young people of a community are its future citizens, and are the 
future employees and customers of the company. Some are from the 
homes of present employees and customers, and the information they 
can take home regarding company cooperation with the community’s 
educational program can have a definite effect on the attitudes of their 
parents. 

The Caterpillar Tractor Company provides speakers for local schools, 
and shows films, supplying both film and projection equipment. Plant 
tours for groups of teachers and students are a definite part of this sort 
of program. Westinghouse Corporation will, at 50 percent of retail list 
price, completely equip any school home-economics department 
kitchen, replacing the equipment each year for five years with the 
latest model units at no additional cost. 

Scholarship programs are not limited to large corporations. A rela- 
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tively small, Midwestern company recently established two four-year 
scholarships on a year-to-year basis as a tie-in to its employee relations 
and community relations program. 

Cooperative Community Relations Programs 
In 1937, when the nation was being swept by industrial unrest, labor 
organizational activities, union propaganda and strikes, the industrialists 
in one city founded a cooperative league to encourage adoption of 
sound labor policies in local plants, and to acquaint the community at 
large with conditions in those plants. Since that time, companies have 
banded together in many communities to achieve one or more objec- 
tives in community betterment. These projects often have a very 
definite relation to the economics of the community, such as improved 
transportation facilities, attraction of more and varied industries, bring- 
ing from other communities more and a better class of workers, and 
general city clean-up and plant beautification. 


Figure 8.— School children see Ford final assembly operations at 
THE Rouge Plant in Dearborn. 
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INTRODUCING A NEW BUSINESS TO THE COMMUNITY 

We have covered most phases of commmiity relations except the 
problems confronting a company when entering a new community. 
One of the most outstanding examples of a carefully planned and 
capably executed program of this type was proxnded by International 
Harvester Company, when it announced plans for location of its re- 
frigeration division in Evansville, Indiana. Under the direction of Dale 
Cox, public relations director, the following program was carried out: 

While Evansville was being surveyed as a possible site for the manu- 
facturing operation, various contacts were made by Harvester repre- 
sentatives with business groups, city officials and Federal government 
officials, etc. These groups were acquainted with the company’s needs 
and requirements as well as with the general way in which the company 
expected to operate in the city. 

When the company decided to purchase the site and plant which 
became Evansville Works as well as the seat of the company’s refrigera- 
tion division, a news release was prepared and given to the local press. 
This news release announced the purchase by Harvester of the Republic 
Aviation Corporation plant, the sales price, expected employment, date 
for starting production, the products to be made, the nature of the 
make-ready task that had to be done, described the plant site, an- 
nounced appointment of managerial people, and told of plans to employ 
people in the Evansville area. Both local newspapers carried stories and 
commented editorially on the location of Harvester in Evansville. 

During the first few weeks of residence in Evansville, key members 
of the division staff visited ail major industries, businesses, banks, and 
others. Firm contacts were established with these, and their questions 
on Harvester policies, aims, objectives and plans were freely and 
frankly discussed. The publishers of both local newspapers were visited 
by the company’s director of public relations and the general manager 
of the refrigeration division. 

Approach to the Public 

The initial newspaper stories were of great value in telling the public 
about the new operation. In the first ninety days, the local press car- 
ried stories on products that would be made, acceptance of applications 
for employment, stories and pictures of the entire divisional staff, the 
origin and development of the company’s refrigeration division, and the 
history and philosophy of the company. 
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A more direct and personal approach was made a month later when 
the company entertained loo local leaders at a “get acquainted” lunch- 
eon. The purpose of the luncheon was to present Harvester officials 
and staff men who would be resident in Evansville and Hvic, business 
and professional leaders of Evansville to each other. Invited guests in- 
cluded representatives of all civic clubs, all industries, other businesses, 
representatives of the press, representatives of C. I. O. and A. F. L, 
councils, representatives of women’s clubs. War Assets Administration, 
the armed forces, and professions of Evansville. During the luncheon, 
the general manager outlined the reasons for the company’s selection 
of Evansville as a site, gave the details of the purchase, outlined in 
broad terms the company’s general policies placing specific emphasis 
on Harvester employment practices, including the recruitment of em- 
ployees within the area, upgrading of personnel, and policy toward 
labor unions. At the meeting Elarvester made an appeal for housing for 
its people to which many citizens responded with help. 

Approach to Employees 

The company’s policy was to transfer to Evansville only a small 
skeleton force of supervisory employees necessary to operate die divi- 
sion in conformance with general Harvester policies. The rest of the 
personnel force was to be recruited in the city of Evansville and en- 
virons. This was carefully explained to local leaders, the press, and 
through the press to the public. Residents of Evansville were informed 
by the newspapers and by advertisements when and where the company 
was ready to accept applications for employment. 

Each new employee attended an orientation course each day of his 
second week on the job for an hour and a half. During the course he 
was given as much information as possible about the Harvester com- 
pany. Members of the works management organization taught these 
classes under the direction of the works training-director. There were 
question and answer periods in which answers were freely given to all 
questions. 

Union Organization Policy 

The company’s policy toward unions was carefully explained to the 
press and the local city leaders. The policy was repeated to every em- 
ployee who joined the company. It was made clear to union leaders 
who attended the company’s get-together luncheon. It was outlined in 
an institutional newspaper advertisement at a time when employees 
were faced with making a choice between various unions seeking to rep- 
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resent them. When a union was certified by the NLRB as the recog- 
nized bargaining agent for the employees, an interim agreement was 
promptly negotiated for governing relationships until a definitive con- 
tract could be arranged. 

Participation in Community Affairs 

The division has contributed regularly from the beginning to the 
annual community chest and Red Cross calls. Divisional and manu- 
facturing staff members have served on Red Cross and community- 
chest committees as well as on membership and fund drives of other 
local agencies. 

The company financed memberships in the Chamber of Commerce 
and the Junior Chamber of Commerce for its key personnel qualified 
to belong to these groups. Other Harvester people in managerial posi- 
tions are members of Rotary, Kiwanis, and similar clubs. 

The institutional advertisement “Here’s What We Are Like,” which 
explained the company’s employment policies and basic policy, was in- 
serted in both local newspapers. The Evansville Works included plans 
for an open house for employees and their families and the general 
public. 

CHECK SHEET FOR RATING YOUR COMMUNITY 
RELATIONS PROGRAM 

A. Company Policy. 

1. Is top management sold on the necessity for a sincere and 
consistent attitude tow'ard the community? 

. 2. Has a definite community relations program been outlined? 

Has it been explained in detail to all supervisory employees? 

3. Are the labor relations and public relations divisions headed 
by qualified executives? 

a. Can and does top management take them into full confi- 
dence? 

b. Have they been given an opportunity to study end over- 
haul industrial relations policies and activities so that the 
company will always be on the right and ethical side of 
any argument? 

c. Do the labor relations head and the public relations head 
work together? 

4. Is plant property clean and satisfactory in appearance? 
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5. Is the plant in its operation guilty of any of the more com- 
mon community irritants? 

a. Smoke, fumes, dust or offensive odors? 

b. Pollution of streams? 

c. Destruction of landmarks or local beauty spots? 

d. Heedless driving and deliveries? 

e. Local tax dodging? 

f. Neglect of local labor in obtaining key personnel? 

g. Importation of labor without advance preparation, such 
as providing housing? 

h. Cheapness in wage matters? 

i. High accident rates? 

j. Meddling in local politics? 

k. Plant wastefulness? 

6. Has there been a recent poll of employee and public 
opinion? Does the company know w'hat the public thinks 
of it, its policies and personnel? 

7. Is there available an analysis of the community itself, its 
problems, its weaknesses and civic ambitions? 

8. Have all points of citizen contact been checked for good 
community relations practices— the telephone switchboard, 
purchasing department, employment division, etc.? 

9. Have company executives and supervisory employees been 
urged to take an active part in civic affairs? 

10. Are the executives public and employee-relations minded? 

B. Publicity atid Adverising. 

1. Have arrangements been made to assure local press and 
radio of a 24-hour source for company information? 

2. Are plant-news releases written in best news reporting style^ 
without padding, and angled for community interest? 

3. Does the company use institutional advertising regularly 
to emphasize importance of plant operation in community 
life and economy? 

C. Requests for Speakers. 

1 . Has a routine been established for prompt handling of local 
requests for speakers? 

2. Are company executives given adequate assistance in prep- 
aration of speeches and of charts and other visual aids wLen 
asked to address more important gatherings? 

3. Have several persons of supervisory rank been selected be- 
cause of their speaking ability to represent the company at 
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meetings not of sufficient importance to require the time of 
company officials? 

4. Are all speech manuscripts cleared through one office for 
protection in matters of policy? 

D. Ope 77 House wnd Toms. 

1 . Have you held a plant open house recently ? 

2. Does the company have an established plan for proper and 
courteous handling of visitors who “just drop in”? 

3. Do you have a souvenir booklet to give visitors to remind 
them of their visit to your plant? 

4. Are you doing anything to encourage local schools and 
community groups to visit your plant? 

E. Contributions to Local Charities. 

1 . Has your company made a careful study of local charities 
and annual community drives to detennine its proper share 
of responsibility? 

2. Does your company cooperate with local charity campaigns 
in other ways than by monetary contributions? 

3. Has your company made an attempt to spearhead any such 
community drives with the initial gift? 

4. Is the community aware that your company is assuming its 
fair share of responsibility in such activities? 


Editors’ Note 

The community relations program of a company must be tightly 
woven into the pattern of living in its plant community, and it must 
be a continuing process. It’s the deep-seated convictions and habitual 
attitudes of the community’s citizens that determine reactions to the 
principal events in company history. Those deep-seated reactions and 
habitual attitudes can be changed. But they can’t be changed and sel- 
dom can be materially affected in the midst of a crisis. 

It is essential that any community relations program be flexible. Com- 
munity needs and interests are constantly changing. Their trend must 
be discovered and followed by frequent and regular public-opinion 
tests. Every such study reveals the identity and attitude of community 
leaders—leaders of all sorts of groups with mixed and complex interests. 
Appeal to community attitude always begins with concern for the in- 
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terests of community leaders and no program can succeed without the 
continual cultivation of them. 

It is not enough to inform your employees and stockholders of 
changes in and development of company policy. Those policy changes 
and the programs predicated on them should be explained frankly and 
in detail either directly or indirectly through all available channels of 
communication to the opinion leaders in the community. These in- 
clude the obvious categories of leadership in business, government, edu- 
cation and religion. They include also opinion-molding groups in the 
community such as women’s clubs, labor unions, social groups and 
those people who conduct any sort of enterprise or organization where 
the public convenes in groups. 

Humanize Your Program 

The success of any community relations program depends directly 
on the extent to which it is based on human contact and communication 
in human terms. This means that every such program must be com- 
pletely humanized and personalized. In other words the business must be 
interpreted to the community in terms of the attitude and character of 
all of the people who are part of its organization. 

Every community relations message should be drafted and communi- 
cated as a message to a family as well as to an individual. Some of the 
strongest industrial and community relations programs ever devised are 
based almost exclusively on that theory. 

Daniel Pierce, assistant to the president of Sinclair Oil, discovered 
this truth years ago. Every indoctrination message he sends out goes to 
the home and many of them are addressed to the wife and mother, 
rather than to the worker himself. 

For instance when the company wanted to put its refinery workers 
in uniform, largely for safety purposes, employees rebelled saying they 
were not going to be dressed like Roxy ushers or messenger boys. So 
Dan Pierce took the question up with the employees’ wives. He pointed 
out not only that the uniforms would prevent accidents, but explained 
that Sinclair proposed to launder them regularly at company expense. 
He asked the wives how much time and soap they used getting the 
grease out of papa’s work pants. Within a few weeks the male objec- 
tion to the plan had completely disappeared. 

If it be granted that an important audience in community relations 
work is in the home, then a substantial part of indoctrination messages 
should be carefully fashioned to appeal to women and children. Much 
of this job is being done by the company publication through special 
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copy dealing with home interest. Another effective tool is the reduc- 
tion of messages to comics-book style which are sent directly to the 
homes or distributed through the schools. 

Strengthening Ties in the Community 

Prepared program material for women’s clubs have been made the 
very heart of many public and community relations programs. One of 
the outstanding public relations achievements of the last ten years w^as 
the outcome of the program put on by the rayon industry to talk 
women out of looking upon rayon as a cheap substitute for silk. Trade 
associations and the larger corporations in the industry sent speakers 
and program leaders into the various communities -where they sold the 
idea that familiarity with fabrics and the use and care of them w^as a 
basic part of good grooming. Then they sent program kits to practically 
every organized women’s club in ikmerica wdiere the study of good 
grooming became a community enterprise. The real function of rayon 
was accurately and appealingly presented as an incidental part of an 
over-all program. This was accomplished on a national and industry- 
wide basis but the pattern can be and has been adapted by local com- 
panies on the community level. 

Stock ownership widely distributed Muthin a community is another 
tie between a corporation and the public. One pioneer in this field is 
Standard Oil of Indiana. At Whiting, Indiana, wdiere the company 
maintains its largest refinery, one out of every four families includes a 
stockholder. This personal interest on the part of the dominant families 
in the community has stood the company in good stead in times of labor 
or political controversy. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co. Builds Community Prestige 

Once a company has organized a community relations program, it 
usually discovers that some of its most effective wmrk can be done in 
cooperation with other organized groups. Caterpillar Tractor Com- 
pany of Peoria, Illinois, has set many precedents in this area of public 
relations. Some years ago Leonard J. Fletcher, director of training and 
community relations, organized a group of farmers and businessmen 
who met monthly to develop better understanding between the two 
groups and to work out programs that were mutually helpful That 
program has since been taken over by the Illinois State Chamber of 
Commerce, but leaders of industry and agriculture continue to meet 
monthly and to develop mutuality of plan and purpose. 

This device worked so well that later a group of business leaders was 
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organized to meet monthly with the clergy of all denominations. 
Finally a similar group was organized in which businessmen meet 
monthly with educators. Recently labor leaders were added to the two 
groups last named. 

Caterpillar, in addition to training its executives and supervisors to 
make public addresses and take part in every sort of organized com- 
munity activity, makes one more rather unusual contribution to com- 
munity relations. At least two of its executives attend every meeting of 
the City Council. They take no part in the meeting and never interfere 
with municipal government. They do study city planning and projects 
and always find ways for Caterpillar to be cooperative. Probably no 
corporation in America lives closer to and enjoys a higher measure of 
respect from its neighbors than this company. 

Servel, Inc., Evansville, Indiana, has maintained leadership in com- 
munity relations planning ever since Louis Ruthenberg became presi- 
dent. One departure from the traditional patterns which he follows is 
emphasis on the company’s service to education. The company main- 
tains a department of education. It acts as a coordinating link between 
Servel’s various publics and the educational institutions in the Evansville 
area which indoctrinate youth and shape public attitudes toward the 
company and toward all business. 


Figure 9.— Caterpillar Tractor Company provides small tractors 

TO HAUL FLOATS IN ANNUAL CHRISTMAS PARADE IN PeORIA. 
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Cooperative Community Relations 

Another outstanding example of business cooperation in a successful 
community relations program is that devised and directed by Louis B. 
Lundborg, general manager of the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce. Suspicion and resentment had existed for years between neigh- 
boring small towns and agriculture on the one hand and San Francisco 
and its business interests on the other. The situation had become so bad 
that a substantial part of the consumers within a 200-mile radius of San 
Francisco went far out of their way to trade elsewhere. Mr. Lundborg’s 
first step was to take a thorough opinion poll of the area. He found 66 
percent of the rural population critical of San Francisco and its business 
interests. He organized a committee of 83 leading farmers and of busi- 
nessmen whose enterprises depended on agriculture. They sponsored a 
program of doing things to help farmers instead of boasting about the 
city’s virtues. First they enlisted the help of newspapers, radio stations 
and grocery store chains to help dispose of an apple crop so abundant 
that it threatened ruin to many farmers. Within two weeks the surplus 
was lifted, prices had been maintained and farmers began to see some 
good in big city business. 

Within a few months the committee did the same job to dispose of 
an excessive potato crop. From that time on, business and agriculture 
in the San Francisco area have worked together. A recent survey shows 
that 33 percent of the people in rural areas are critical of San Francisco 
business as compared with 66 percent when the program began. 

Newspapers Discover Value of Community Relations 

The potentialities for success of any community relations program 
have been materially enhanced by the suddenly awakened interest on the 
part of newspapers in such projects. This arises in part out of the 
human element involved, which always makes for good news copy. It 
arises also out of the fact that newspapers everywhere are discovering 
the real value of public relations, instituting their own departments and 
cooperating with most constructive programs in their own communi- 
ties. 

An interesting manifestation of this trend developed in Rochester, 
New York. The newspapers became disturbed by a marked increase in 
juvenile delinquency and undertook a survey to discover its causes. 
They learned that the principal resentment on the part of teen-agers 
was that the milk bars and community centers operated for them 
tended to treat them as problem children. The youngsters wanted a 
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place of recreation where they could enjoy themselves without being 
policed and where they might act as adults. Rochester newspapers put 
up $30,000 and built “The Barn”. It is an attractive but not lavish night 
club about five miles out of town. The youngsters manage it them- 
selves under the direction of student councils of the various high 
schools. Decorum in the place is far better than that of the night spots 
patronized by the parents. Juvenile delinquency is declining sharply in 
Rochester and appreciation of the Rochester newspapers’ community 
relations job is increasing proportionately. 

The basic motivating factor in all good public relations is service. 
Nowhere is service more effective as a public relations tool than in com- 
munity relations. And the modern concept puts an end to all the abuses 
and frustrations of the old and now largely abandoned pattern of 
paternalism in community relations. 

Good community relations call for the application of practically all 
the principles of sound public relations and the use of most of its tools. 

— G. G. and D, G. 
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FACTORS WHICH 


CRE- 


ate an impulse to buy the goods or services of a particular producer or 
retailer are much the same as those which develop friendly attitudes and 
a public disposition to speak well of a company. The retailer is in more 
intimate contact with the public than is any other branch of business. 
A few big manufacturers have done extensive research in the field of 
consumer relations, but the patterns and practices that largely determine 
the public attitude towards those who manufacture and sell consumer 
goods have for the most part been developed by retail establishments 
and retail trade associations. This chapter will approach the question 
largely from the point of view of the retailer. 

However the policies adopted and the techniques used by retail 
groups in cultivating consumer good-will can for the most part be 
adapted by almost any organization concerned with the opinions and 
attitudes of customers and prospects. 
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Customer Relations a Staff Function 

111 considering relations with his customers, the retailer is practicing 
his public relations policy. If his public relations policy is good, he 
succeeds. Every industr}^ every store, and, for that matter, every in- 
dividual has a public relations policy. Whether the policy of the organi- 
zation is good or not always depends on some one individual in the 
organization. 

In retailing, public relations is more than a factor of top management. 
It is an attribute. A store’s public relations policy begins with its owner. 
From there on it is up to a whole series of individuals— every employee 
of the store— to carry out that policy. 

In retailing, as in most other industries, everything done affects pub- 
lic relations. This makes it difficult to hold any one person solely re- 
sponsible for all phases of public relations. The whole staff must be 
imbued with a policy which can only come from top management and 
must penetrate every department. All successful organizations have 
these policies, although unfortunately in most cases the policy is un- 
written and is recognized only vaguely by personnel and the public 
alike. 

One of the most successful merchants I know— and he is successful 
because of his mastery of the public relations of retailing— is Wade G. 
McCargo, president of H. V. Baldwin & Co., a small department store 
in Richmond, Va. Mr. McCargo started his business career at the age 
of 12, before he’d had much time for a formal education. Although a 
junior partner for years, not until 1946 did he have the opportunity of 
purchasing control of the store from the estate of the senior partner. 
His employees knew he had this opportunity and also knew that it 
would strain his available capital. A Negro truck driver headed a dele- 
gation of employees who offered to work without pay for a time if 
they could help Mr. McCargo buy the store. He was able to do with- 
out that assistance, but the offer symbolizes the highest type of good 
public relations on the part of a retailer, not only with the outside world 
but within the store family where all good public relations must begin. 

Coordination with Other Public Relations Activities 

The great goal of business is to achieve customers, not just sales. Any- 
thing can be sold once to somebody, but an organization becomes suc- 
cessful as it develops customers who come back again and again. 

Some thirty years ago, T. P. McCubbin, a well known merchandiser, 
said at an NRDGA convention; 
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“Salesmanship is selling goods which won’t come back to custom- 
ers who will come back.” 

In retailing, public relations is concerned definitely with a dollars- 
and-cents factor. This is in contrast to industrial concerns whose prod- 
ucts do not go directly from the factory to the public. The retailers’ 
customers constitute the public. 

Although merchandising is basic to a retailer’s success, no organiza- 
tion can endure on a structure which consists solely of this foundation. 
The merchandising must be recognized as an integral part of the over- 
all public relations policy and all the other elements of a proper public 
relations operation must be correlated in the program. 

This correlation is accomplished by an individual called a public re- 
lations director. Definitely his function must be one of correlation for 
he is, properly, an administrator to carry out the program required by 
the policies of management. 

Here are outstandingly important elements which must be considered: 

1 . Employee relations 

2 . Advertising, including direct mail 

3 . Press and radio publicity 

4. Customer services 

5. Community service 

6. Vendor relations 

7. Stockholder relations 

8. Relations with lawmakers 

Employee Relations 

The first vital step in a public relations policy is that of bettering 
employee relations. No store can successfully show one face to the 
public and another to its employees. The public knows an organization 
best through its contact with the employees. The girl who sells hand- 
kerchiefs is spokesman for top management so far as the customer is 
concerned. The letter from the credit manager’s office which accom- 
panies an overdue statement is a public relations matter. The delivery 
man, the claim adjuster, even the stock clerk have important public 
relations functions. Therefore, the indoctrination of employees, their 
training, and their working conditions must be coordinated with the 
company’s over-all public relations policy. 

The employee is the most important factor in that two-way com- 
munication. Through the medium of public relations— and through the 
employee at the same time— the true picture of management is carried 
to the public and, equally important, the desires and opinions of the 
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public are carried to management. It is only through good employer- 
employee communications that corporations can maintain proper con- 
tact with their customers. 

How many companies actually are aware of their customers’ desires? 
The retailer knows these desires better than the manufacturer but at 
best only imperfectly unless employees are encouraged to report con- 
sumer attitudes. Unfortunately, most executives are so burdened with 
administrative details that they are unable to meet the public person- 
ally and may not keep the channels of information open. 

Many successful and consequently great merchants have taken steps 
to overcome this problem. The late Jesse Isidor Straus, former head of 
Macy’s, and his two brothers made it a practice to spend part of their 
time on the selling floors during the busiest periods. 

When the merchant is able to be on the floor and associate himself 
not only with his customers but with his employees, there is no lag 
in knowledge between employer and employee. Each is able to trans- 
mit his particular ideas, hopes, and grievances directly to the other and 
both are aware at all times of the customers’ demands. Unfortunately 
in this mass production civilization of ours, this close relationship is 
possible only by means of planned procedures. Definite methods of im- 
proving the communications between employer and employee must be 
set up and kept in good working order. These methods must be super- 
vised constantly to see that they continue to work. 

Among the most practical means of communication are bulletin- 
boards, orientation classes, internal publications, suggestion boxes, and 
public-address systems. All of these methods have proven successful in 
some stores; all of them have been failures from time to time in others. 
None can do much good without intelligent operation. Usually the 
store with the most progressive personnel direction is able to maintain 
the best employee communications. 

Advertising 

The best known of the public relations tools is advertising. This must 
sell not only the company’s goods but its policies— its relationship to 
the customer and the community. 

As long as I can remember, a battle of words has raged on the sub- 
ject of institutional versus product advertising. There are those who 
assert a company’s prestige is best achieved and maintained through 
advertisements which merely tell favorable things about the institution 
to entice the public inside where the wares can be spread before them. 
And there are those who assert; “The more you tell the more you sell.” 
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As a matter of fact, good advertising-by newspaper, magazine, dis- 
play, radio, direct mail, and word of moiith-contains elements of both 
schools of thought. 

The advertising manager of a company must at all times be thor- 
oughly familiar and thoroughly in accord with management policies. 
Never has this fact been more dramatically demonstrated than in the 
classic rivalry between jMacy’s and Gimbel’s, Every one within the 
scope of their mighty advertising programs is well aware that Macy’s 
keeps prices down and that good old Gimbel’s has what you want. The 
advertising policies of both these stores, in the midst of their battles, 
establish definite personalities. At the same time both stores advertise 
items of merchandise. 

In the use of radio there are many divergences of opinion. A store 
which has had outstanding success in radio advertising is Joske’s of 
Texas which, through a great variety of radio programs, lets the whole 
Southwest and part of Alexico know that it is “the biggest store in the 
biggest state.” Its experimentations with radio have led its management 
to the conclusion that programs must be beamed to definite classes of 
customers; that is, there is a certain and separate type of radio program 
necessary to project the store’s personality and merchandise to separate 
types of customers. Many other companies, too, have made intensive 
studies of the use of this medium. En masse they would seem to indicate 
that radio advertising, like any other tool of public relations, must be 
prepared by experts in order to attain the fullest success. 

Direct mail advertising is one of the most potent means of selling a 
company as an institution to a relatively small section of the public. In 
the case of a department store, most direct mail goes to charge cus- 
tomers who, of course, are already reasonably familiar with the store 
or they would not have charge accounts. To these individuals is sent 
item advertising and also institutional matter. Pamphlets may be used 
to explain the reason for marked-down bargains, facts of employee 
services, special community projects and general retailing philosophy. 
Much of this material ordinarily is sent to the customer enclosed with 
the monthly statements. 

Personal letters from the company head can be very effective if they 
are prepared either as an actual personal letter or as a printed statement 
which contains a personalized message but without any attempt to 
appear as an individual letter. In this connection it is to be suggested 
that the mimeographed form letter intended to appear as a personal 
missive almost always is a mistake. 

A number of corporations make use of fairly elaborate external publi- 
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cations which they send to their customers and prospects. This is one 
of the more expensive public relations tools, but a very effective one 
when properly used. 

The Press 

The newspaper editor is fundamentally interested at all times in every 
legitimate piece of new'S available in his community. Fie obtains this 
news, ordinarily, from regular sources. News does not arrive in the 
pages of a newspaper through any hit-or-miss process, but through 
carefully planned and well-integrated channels. Reporters, editors and 
rewrite men work as a team in exactly the same economic relationship 
as does the staff of a well organized company. 

The alert executive will see to it that he himself becomes a regularly 
established news source. His direct contact with the public makes him 
invaluable to a newspaper. The reputable newspaper will use him as 
a news source regardless of the advertising involved. In this way, he 
can transmit to his customers and prospects a true picture of his policies 
and service to the community. 

The Radio 

Most radio stations are as interested in the development of local 
news and entertainment sources as are new'spapers. Quite apart from 
the use of radio in advertising, already mentioned, there is a wide field 
for further use— in public service, in community programs, and in other 
educational and entertainment features. 

Get to know your local radio people. Send news stories to radio 
stations as well as to newspapers. Most stations set aside a certain amount 
of time each week for “public service” programs. These often take the 
form of talks or forums on subjects of interest to customers and pros- 
pects in the community. Executives should make themselves available 
as speakers for these programs. 

Customer Services 

In order to establish a company as a community favorite, it is neces- 
sary to provide customers with more than the right goods at the right 
prices— although that is the basic requirement. It is necessary also to 
provide customer services which give the company a reputation for 
soundness in its human relations. These are some of the activities de- 
veloped by retail stores to earn that reputation: 

Charge accoimts. The question of extension of credit to individuals 
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inevitably reflects the public relations policy. It is just as easy to make 
an enemy as a friend through misuse of credit. Here is where expert 
credit managers and controllers play a vital role in the store’s person- 
ality. 

Free delivery. Whether stores own their own trucks operated by 
their own personnel or subscribe to an outside delivery organization, 
care must be exercised at all times to determine that deliveries are made 
on schedule and in a manner which meets the desires of the customers. 

Shopping service. Many stores set up departments intended to repre- 
sent customers who write, telephone or call in person to make pur- 
chases. The personnel employed in these services must look upon them- 
selves as the representatives of the customer if they are to create the 
favorable impression for which they were intended. 

Returns and adjustments. The store must determine what it is willing 
to do in the way of returns and adjustments— and then do it graciously. 
If customers are forced to haggle and be made to feel small and mean 
before a return is accepted, it might be better to refuse to accommodate 
them. There are two reasons for returns: the customer is to blame or 
the store is to blame. Usually the chief source of returns is poor selling. 
If goods are sold to a customer properly, there should be few returns. 
When a woman wants something which is not available and the sales- 
person exerts undue pressure to sell what the store has, the probability 
of a return is strong. Other causes of returns include errors in delivery 
and goods which proved to be imperfect. Of course, there are un- 
reasonable customers, but actually it is not the most unreasonable 
returns which hurt the most; these usually are good advertising. 

Free parking space. 

Play room for customers^ children. Supervised by a competent em- 
ployee. 

Free bus service. 

Post office facilities. Patrons are able to mail packages right from 
the store. 

Gift-vorapping service (either free or involving a small charge). 

Check cashing service. This, of course, needs to be supervised com- 
petently in a manner which will take care of individual, business and 
payroll checks. 

Free checkmg-service where patrons can place packages while they 
shop in the store. 

Clothing counsellors. 

Decorating advisers. 

Cooking classes. 
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Many stores go even further. An outstanding example of super 
customer service is given by Sanger Bros, of Dallas which offers these 
features: 

1. Free bus and street car transportation by refunding one 8-cent 
car token with a 50-cent purchase or two 8-cent tokens with 
purchases of $1.50 or more 

2. Books are reviewed while they are best sellers, by Sanger’s book 
reviewer before customer audiences 

3. Conversational Spanish is taught in free classes 

4. A Children’s Talent Theatre is presented every Saturday under 
a professional director 

5. A Christmas Thrift Club pays customers 3 to 5 percent on pur- 
chases which are entered in a book as bank deposits are entered 

6. The Christmas Savings Club pays 5 to 10 percent on savings. 
Both clubs pay the dividends in merchandise scrip which can be 
spent as cash in Sanger’s. 

Community Service 

The most successful corporations at all times are leaders in their 
community’s activities. This is an effective means for developing good- 
will with customers and prospects. Leadership must take the form of 
more than mere donations by management of funds for worthwhile 
activities. There must be individual participation by employees through 
the encouragement and assistance of management. 

Staff members should engage in such activities as the Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, Sunday school classes, Rotary Club, Optimists, Lions, the 
Masons, Knights of Columbus, Odd Fellows, American Legion, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, women’s clubs. Red Cross, garden clubs, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and every other civic organization. 

The individuals who take part in these activities must be more than 
mere dues-paying members; they should run for office, and take active 
parts in determining the community’s public consciousness. 

In addition to these efforts embracing the direct personal touch, the 
company should be an outstanding contributor to fund-raising cam- 
paigns and, whenever possible, local staff men should take a leading 
part in these campaigns. 

Vendor Relations 

Corporations are able to operate profitably and serve their customers 
satisfactorily only so long as they maintain sound relations with their 
vendors. Most manufacturers are grateful to distributors who give 
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them advance suggestions as to types and fashions of goods required on 
the basis of consumer demands. 


Editors’ Note 

For one hundred and fifty years it was widely assumed that the two 
factors which largely controlled the sale of goods and services were 
quality and price. Today a third factor for influencing buying habits 
takes almost equal rank. This is public relations, usually expressed in 
terms of customer relations when it is applied to sales. 

Competition of regional and national organizations has done much to 
level the price structure and few organizations which depend on low 
prices alone exist for any length of time. Standardization and the popu- 
larity of trade-marked goods have reduced the advantage of those who 
depended primarily on quality in competitive markets. And so today 
the outstanding difference which marks the successful manufacturer 
or merchandiser is more likely to be the strength of the human relations 
he maintains with his customer. 

This is a growing trend. The force of it is proven repeatedly by 
customer surveys. One such test which recently attracted national 
attention showed that personal interest in customers outweighed the 
quality of merchandise by twenty to one, style by ten to one, and value 
and selection by seven to one. 

The trend itself is not new, but widespread recognition of it is. 
Some companies have for decades found ways of applying the personal 
relations of a small merchant to all their customers even when they were 
numbered in millions. Despite the price advantages offered by the big 
mail order houses, the real key to their growth and stability has been a 
peculiar genius for giving personal service to their customers. 

This pattern of customer relations was developed by Julius Rosen- 
wald, founder of Sears, Roebuck & Co. as an adaptation of the practices 
of the small merchant. But the principles and procedures were expanded 
to cover the relationship of every department, executive and supervisor 
with the customers of the mail order house even when they took on the 
proportions of an army. 

Who Is the Customer? 

Every aspect of any public relations program comes to bear directly 
or indirectly on customers and prospects. The customer might be an 
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employee, a stockholder, member of the plant community, vendor, 
creditor, or just one of the public at large. But your public relations 
programs directed to any of these special publics might reach him as 
effectively as though it were directed to him alone. All the tools and 
techniques used in reaching these special publics can be employed in 
influencing this broader public labelled customers and prospects. 

Perhaps it should be stressed that a detailed program is almost as im- 
portant to the company seeming to enjoy the most cordial customer 
relations as to the one akeady conscious of some customer resistance. 
The satisfied customer is almost always passive in his relationship with 
the firm he patronizes. In contrast, the dissatisfied customer is likely 
to be active in his negative attitudes and frequently belligerent in 
spreading ill will. 

Flow to Plan the Program 

There are three important steps in setting up any customer relations 
program. The first and most often neglected is a scientific and compre- 
hensive survey to discover exactly what are the customer attitudes, not 
only toward the product and service, but also tow^ard the institution 
and its policies. An initial survey to guide the original planning is never 
sufficient. Customer attitudes are dynamic. One employee may commit 
a faux pas which spreads to and influences the attitude of a broad sec- 
tion of customers and prospects. Not only should continuing surveys be 
made to keep step with fluctuating public attitudes but they should be 
used constantly to determine the effectiveness of the program adopted 
and to suggest changes in it. The most volatile factor in business rela- 
tionships is the attitude of the individual customer. 

Flaving discovered W’hat the customer W’ants and the basic reasons 
for his attitudes the next step is to study carefully the products, services 
and policies of the company to be sure they meet those specifications. 
This may suggest only minor adjustments but it might point towards 
basic changes in production or distribution as well as in sales policy. 

The third step is the setting up of an organization pattern for dealing 
wdth customer relations. Flere procedures will differ widely with the 
nature of the business. One large and successful business may have 
fewer than a dozen customers. Another may have 20,000,000. But the 
great danger when this factor is weighed is that we may conceive of 
our customers as being too limited a group and the factors that influence 
them too restricted. Samuel Vauclain was the dominant locomotive 
builder of this country for a generation because he was instinctively a 
great public relations executive. The Class I railroads were his only 
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sales prospects and they numbered about 120. Yet Samuel Vauclain made 
the whole public conscious of his name in connection with locomotive 
building and the impact of that public attitude influenced the thinking 
of the operating executives of the railroads to an incalculable degree. 
They bought locomotives built by Sam Vauclain as much because they 
believed in him as because he built a good locomotive. 

Avoid Too Narrow a Program 

The point of this is that in setting up a customer relations department 
one should make sure that the program will reach all the factors that 
will influence buying attitudes and not simply the purchasing agents of 
existing corporate or individual customers. 

Obviously Lockheed Aircraft Corporation with a few airlines and 
the government as its principal customers needs a different organization 
and program than jYIetro-Goldwyn-Mayer whose pictures are seen 
more or less regularly by nearly half the population of the country. 
Whether a single individual or an organized staff takes care of customer 
relations, principles applying to the practice must always be much the 
same. Those directing any such program can learn from the experience 
of the larger corporations which have developed those relationships to 
a science. 

Customer relations are an integral part of public relations. No com- j 
pany can long maintain sound and profitable customer relations unless j 
its public relations policies and procedures are obviously and con- 1 
sistently in the public interest. ' 

Customer reaction will be much the same whether the company sells 
directly to a few large manufacturers as is the case w'ith the machine 
tool industry; has indirect customer relations with the whole public 
bur sells exclusively through distributors and dealers as is the case with 
the automobile industry; or sells directly to the retailer or to the con- 
sumer. 

Customer Relations at A. T. & T. 

Direct appeal to customers is possible regardle.ss of their numbers. 
Few^ companies have more customers and prospects than the Bell Tele- 
phone System, yet few' have more direct and effective relations with 
those customers. Nearly a year after peace, A. T. & T. discovered they 
still had nearly 2,000,000 unsatisfied applicants for service. A nation- 
wide newspaper advertising campaign launched a program to educate 
customers and prospects as to the manpower and material bottlenecks 
that w^ere impeding the expansion program of the system. Within six 
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months after the program started, complaints as to the tardiness of serv- 
ice not only declined below their wartime level, but actually fell off 
to 25 percent of the prewar normal. 

Sound Customer Relations Revives an Industry 
The best customer relations programs are those that give the public 
continuous and visible evidence of improved service. One of the most 
successful and perhaps spectacular proofs of that truism has been the 
experience of the ice industry. This business was on its last legs. Every- 
where mechanical refrigeration was taking over the business. This was 
largely because delivery and service were a nuisance to every customer. 
Icemen v'ere smelly, dirty and discourteous. Ice v^as not delivered in 
the sizes and shapes wanted. The public lost all sight of the fact that in 
many cases ice was cheaper and better as a refrigerant. 

A monumental customer relations program was inaugurated and it 
began from within the industry. Wages and commissions of delivery 
men were increased, younger men were hired and thoroughly trained. 
They were given new uniforms and leak-proof bags in which to deliver 
ice. New and economical iceboxes were developed and distributed. 

A wide variety of similar positive improvements in service quickly 
revived the industry. Today despite the great expansion of mechanical 
refrigeration more ice is being delivered to domestic and commercial 
customers than ever before, and the industry is generally prosperous. 

A Continuing Program Pays Dividends 
One of the most dramatic experiences to prove the direct profit that 
can accrue out of sound customer relationships was that of South Caro- 
lina Electric & Gas Company, Columbia, South Carolina. This company 
has always been one of the leaders among the utilities in the practice 
of good customer relations. Recently wage increases and rising material 
costs forced the company to apply for increases in bus fare and gas 
rates. It wws planned to put on a broad and expensive program of ad- 
vertising in an appeal for support from the customers. When the 
hearings were held only two customers appeared to protest the increase 
in bus fares and not one opposed higher gas rates. The advertising 
appropriation was cancelled and those funds were diverted to an ex- 
pansion of the continuing customer relations program. In one way or 
another customer relations overflow into almost every area of public 
relations. — g. g. and d. g. 
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lORE AND MORE OF US ARE 


finding that we have been wrong in our conception of stockholders. 
As a group they have not fared well in the public esteem. For years we 
have seen a mounting flood of propaganda depicting the stockholder as 
a thin-lipped fiscal schemer putting the squeeze on the industrial worker. 
The money-baron tag has been applied to the investor and has been 
made to stick in the minds of many of us. Ineffectual refutations or 
stoical silence have only added to the cloud under which the investor’s 
name existed through the years. 


Who Is the American Stockholder? 

Not so long ago, however, the nature of the average stockholder 
was subjected to searching analysis. A few enterprising and introspective 
companies made thorough studies of their own stockholder groups, 
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while some highly-regarded independent research organizations took 
an analytical look at the investor world as a whole. 

What did they find? To the amazement of almost everyone, each 
analysis underlined the fact that, contrary to popular consensus, stock- 
holders are just people— the kind of people who sit around you at the 
movies or who rub elbows with you during the Christmas shopping 
rush. 

The idea that stockholders are the embodiment of decadent, be- 
spectacled aristocracy was so deeply ingrained in public consciousness 
that the truth actually came as a revelation, not just to the layman but 
to most professional managers as well, that the average investor is an 
average American, 

Evidence of this “discovery” makes its appearance repeatedly today 
in corporate annual reports and other literature. In them we are now 
told that we should look among farmers, schoolteachers, grocers, house- 
wives, salesmen, and small businessmen, to find our average stockholder. 

The tip-off in this to the student and practitioner of stockholder re- 
lations is not the revelation itself. A more significant conclusion is that 
a majority of the members of top managements do not react instinctively 
to this truth. 

Business managers have by tradition subscribed to the family-inherit- 
ance theory of capital ownership for so many years that it requires 
considerable effort on their part to accept automatically the universality 
of the stockholder. 


The First Step 

It follows, then, that internal corporate education is the first step in 
any successful stockholder relations program. The day-to-day practi- 
tioner must see to it that management appreciates the nature of the 
stockholder. It must be constantly impressed on executive consciousness 
that the stockholder may be anything any one of us is. The body of 
America’s investors is a cross section of its responsible citizenry. The 
spread of public ownership is progressing daily. It is estimated that the 
investors in American business total some 25,000,000 today. The com- 
posite of them all is a thrifty, intelligent person— often a woman— whose 
holdings are far from a fortune. Usually they are the hard-earned sav- 
ings from some business or from personal employment. 

Failure to establish a management understanding of the nature of a 
company’s investors right from the start is to water down the total 
effect of any stockholder-relations program, no matter how large its 
budget or how comprehensive its plan. 
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The program can be fully effective only when there is appreciation 
on the part of all who can influence its progress that the stockholder is, 
first, a citizen; second, a capitalist; third, a consumer; and, fourth, often 
an employee in a basic industry. 

Need for Positive Approach 

Passive management acceptance is not enough. There is need also for 
a positive attitude toward good stockholder relations. This is axiomatic 
in any discussion of corporate public relations. Evidence abounds, how- 
ever, to show that this opinion is not shared wholeheartedly by all who 
are in a position to encourage its development. The theory enjoys lip- 
service, but supporting deeds are frequently lacking. 

We have seen real progress during the past few years. More and moi*e 
corporate managements are subscribing to the thesis that it is important 
to encourage a closer aflfnity between a company and its stockholders. 
We hear more and more the phrase “stockholder relations” linked in 
the same breath with “public relations” in trade and professional circles 
and in the press. We even find today that some forward-looking com- 
panies have assigned to a public relations specialist the relationship 
functions which were formerly considered a bothersome task included 
among the corporation secretary’s many responsibilities. 

The “Best of Industry” awards made every year by The Fmancial 
World for excellence in annual reporting have helped to draw attention 
to the need for more effective ways of corporate accounting, not just to 
the owners of the business, but to employees and to the public as well. 

Must Be Continuing Job 

Because stockholders constitute a relatively stable part of our society, 
their support of industry and its problems is generally taken for granted. 
This attitude is both unfair to the stockholder and short-sighted in its 
bearing on the corporate interest. 

As a part owner, the stockholder has a clear interest in his investment. 
Sometimes this interest is a subconscious thing lying dormant and await- 
ing some slight encouragement to arouse it into an active, conscious 
force. That is why stockholders should be considered one of the best 
potential public relations assets of any company. Underlying the re- 
lationship is a community of interest. The company already has a letter 
of introduction into the mind of the individual investor. Not to take 
advantage of this opportunity is to turn one’s back on one of the best 
and most common public relations opportunities offered any corpora- 
tion. 
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All too frequently companies will coast along through periods of 
high earnings and corporate solvency only to find that, when adversity 
strikes, their source of new capital has melted away like new snow in 
an April sun. It’s during the comfortable years that a company and its 
management should cultivate investor appreciation of the human quali- 
ties of the organization— its vitality, resourcefulness, and interest in the 
stockholder as an individual. If you would retain the loyalty and sup- 
port of your stockholders, do your selling while yon have them. It is 
usually too late when the crisis is at hand and your capital has fled. 

Objectives of the Program 

What should be the goals of a program for stockholder relations? 
Simply put, the aim should be to cultivate the investor’s friendliness 
and loyalty to his company. 

More specifically, the company should: 

1 . Keep the stockholders’ welfare constantly in mind in every de- 
cision which could possibly have a bearing on the investor; fair 
play is an unbeatable force in good public relations 

2. Strive for corporate attainment and leadership which will build 
stockholder confidence and pride of ownership 

3. Gain their steady interest by keeping them informed about the 
things that matter to them; take them into your confidence 
whenever possible; try to give them advance notice of company 
events and developments in which they might be interested 

4. Enlist their active help in promoting the company’s welfare; 
educate them in corporate problems, in product promotion, and 
in their role as corporate members 

5. Take full advantage of every opporuinity to increase the in- 
vestor’s confidence, respect, and appreciation for the company 
and its management. 

Steps in Planning the Program 

It is difficult to generalize about a stockholder relations program. It 
requires skilled hand-tailoring to fit the conditions and needs of the 
company involved. A few suggestions, however, may be of help in 
developing an outline. 

Full responsibility for conception and administration of the program 
should be lodged in one office, preferably a function of public relations, 
and the principal should have ready access to the president and the 
chairman of the board. 

The question “Which comes first, the program or the budget?” is 
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about as easy to answer as the age-old question about the chicken and 
the egg. Perhaps the best solution to this one is to develop program 
and budget simultaneously. In a well-organized business, one is sure to 
be lost without the other. 

Every convenient, economical, and logical opportunity for address- 
ing a message to stockholders or for effecting personal contact should 
be anticipated in laying out the program. Long and careful pre-plan- 
ning sometimes spells the difference between effective effort and failure. 
Most stockholders are sensitive and discriminating. Simple good man- 
ners and good taste should be observed in every project. 

The program should not be any broader or more detailed than the 
manpower and funds available to carry it out. The field is one in which 
finesse and judgment in the handling of human relations are particu- 
larly important. Consequently, it is better to start off with a limited 
program administered with care in every detail than to set the goal so 
high that the quality of the performance suffers because the details 
cannot be kept under control. 

Stockholders Are Consumers, Too 

Reduced to its simplest form, the average industrial company is a 
vital amalgam of both people and products. Cultivation of apprecia- 
tion of its products can be a richly rewarding part of a company’s 
public relations. Important expenditures are made in an effort to attract 
public attention to the products a company makes and otherwise pro- 
mote them. But how often do we find a corporation making a serious 
effort to tell its stockholders what its products are, how they may be 
used, and how important their continued use is to the stockholder? 

After all, public acceptance of a company’s products is the founda- 
tion stone of corporate earnings. Stockholders and employees share a 
solid interest in the success of the enterprise. As part of the public they 
are in a position to influence those around them in your favor or against 
you. But as individuals they are part of the public which is passing 
judgment every day on your company and its products. Stockholders 
—with employees—stand, then, in the forefront of any company’s army 
of good will— or bad will— ambassadors. This principle holds whether 
your investors are numbered in the hundreds or in the tens of thou- 
sands. A progressive stockholder relations program will identify the 
stockholder’s self-interest with his position in the community. Few 
companies have more than scratched the surface on this one, but Johns- 
Manville, Standard Oil of New Jersey, General Motors, and others 
have made an earnest move in the direction of this goal. 
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Tools for the Program 

Every corporation is in the stockholder-relations business, whether 
management realizes it or not. Once a year, the corporation has to 
make its annual report to stockholders. It is obliged also to issue 
quarterly financial statements. Also, once a year, the management meets 
some of its stockholders at the annual meeting. Prior to this it has had 
correspondence with them in the distribution of proxy statements and 
forius. These, then, are the basic tools of the stockholder relations pro- 
gram. 

Other general tools, successfully used and here recommended, are 
periodical informative literature, special bulletins, letters of welcome 
to new stockholders, personalized correspondence, surveys of investor 
attitudes, and special offers to stockholders. 

Tell Stockholders the Whole Story 

What are the elements that fonn the nucleus of information in which 
stockholders should be interested as good investor-citizens of their 
company? They appreciate being advised about new director and 
officer elections. They like stories about the personalities of these men 
and women. Give them general product information with special em- 
phasis on new products. Keep them constantly informed about the 
financial condition of the company. Tell them about new plants, about 
supply and distribution problems, about the company’s service to con- 
sumers. Every company has its share of human interest stories. 
Frequently stories of operating efficiencies can be told in a stimulating 
style. Information about radio, television, and other special promotions 
in which the company is participating has wide appeal, as do stories of 
anniversaries and other special events in the company’s history. The list 
is much longer. Editorial discernment and energy are all that’s needed to 
amplify it to suit the special conditions that accompany a particular 
situation. 

Anyone going over the 1946 annual report of the Plomb Tool Com- 
pany of Los Angeles would get the immediate feeling that here, for 
instance, is a company that thinks and operates on the human level. This 
report, which has been presented in the form of a magazine about, by, 
and addressed to, the “Plomb People,” is an unusually effective docu- 
ment for management communication with stockholders, employees, 
and customers. Each major topic was written as a feature article about 
men and women and by the man or woman responsible for the opera- 
tion treated. An indication of the warmth of management’s approach 
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may be drawn from an illustrated feature in the book written by the 
director of employee services and titled “Plomb at Play.’' 

The Annual Report 

A company’s report of its year’s operations and progress is the corner- 
stone of its relationship with stockholders. The annual reports of most 
companies are handicapped by tradition. Essentially, the report satisfies 
the legal requirements if it contains an audited income statement and 
balance sheet and announces the date and place of the annual meeting 
and the mailing of the proxy statement. 

The preparation of this type of report has long been the responsi- 
bility of accountants. Result: bland gray pages of dull words and 
depressing columns of figures. This is the annual report reduced to its 
simplest— and least productive— form, but it exemplifies a policy still 
followed by many companies which see in it the line of least resistance. 

More progressive companies today recognize the annual report as a 
sound instrument for good public and stockholder relations and take 
considerable pains in its preparation, production, and distribution. Sadly 
enough, few corporate annual reports are read thoroughly by stock- 
holders today. But to be a useful public relations tool, it must be read. 
Nor is readership alone enough. It must be understood. 

Humanize Your Story 

The stockholder has an interest in his company. Nevertheless, he 
rarely forces himself to read a document in ttEich his interest is not 
aroused. This puts the responsibility right back on the company. It is 
not enough simply to provide facts. It is necessary to find the w^ave- 
frequency of interest common to most of the shareholders; then broad- 
cast on that frequency. 

Every business has its story. What may on the surface appear to be 
just a dull, prosaic combination of mechanical operations invariably 
conceals a story with people playing the leading roles. An account of 
human experience can always be made interesting. 

One of the chief obstacles in the path of better annual reporting is 
that the job is so heavily weighted on the statistical side, neither 
management nor stockholders can see the story for the figures. 

The modern report should impart infonnation. Figures are helpful 
in such a report only in the contribution they make to clarity and 
understanding. A report approached in this way and prepared with 
constant recognition of this fact can be a constructive part of a com- 
pany’s relations with its investors. 
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Let the text tell the story of the people of the company. Tell the 
story in words so simple that any of your friends, not just your pro- 
fessional associates, could understand it and find real interest in it. Take 
those parts of the story which lend themselves most readily to picture 
presentation or graphic treatment and present them as the editor of a 
national picture magazine might approach the problem of telling an 
industrial story. Remember, the competition is not just for readership— 
but for the minds of men and women. 

Present a Theme 

Develop the many facets of the year’s operations in such a w^ay that 
they can be tied into a central theme which runs through the entire 
report. This is an ideal that is sometimes difficult to attain, but unity in 
the presentation of the story is useful in attracting sustained readership. 

Above all things, report it as it actually happened. A reputation for 
integrity is one of the strongest ties between management and stock- 
holders. Managements, like stockholders, are very human folks. The 
self-protective and self-adulating instincts are as common among men 
and women of attainment as among those with lesser abilities. The 
natural impulse is to stress the good and gloss over the bad. Care must 
be taken to be objective. Time and again the urge to puff a little will 
creep in. Successful resistance to it will pay dividends in winning public 
confidence and respect. 

Reports Need Not Be Dull 

At best, banks of figures are depressing to most people who are not 
statistically inclined. These figures, on the other hand, are the tools 
of the financial analyst. The non-professional reader is more interested 
in the human story behind the figures if you will take time to interpret 
it for him. Charts and other forms of graphic presentation are being 
used widely to do this very thing, but the efforts of most still leave 
much to be desired. Further refinement of this phase of reporting is 
needed if we are to achieve broader and more specific education of 
stockholders. 

Since substantial space in the report is needed to present the income 
statement and balance sheet, the best thing to do is to make the most 
of the situation. Word the captions in the interest of clarity. Avoid the 
use of traditional accounting jargon. Make each statement as meaning- 
ful as possible to anyone who might read it. Use typography skilfully 
and with imagination to implement reading-ease and quick compre- 
hension. Incorporate the advantages of color in the lay-out of these 
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pages, and then put the current figures in a comparative setting which 
will provide the reader with a basis for judgment of operations over the 
years. There are specialists available in these fields. 

Some companies now publish a ten-year comparison both for income 
statements and for balance sheets. This is a boon to the analyst and 
financial student and sometimes invites closer study on the part of those 
who would pass c|uickly over the customary non-comparative statement. 

What Stockholders Want in Annual Reports 

A stockholder analysis of what they want in their reports shows that 
a large majority look for an understandable commentary on earnings— 
a simplified accounting of the financial condition of the company. 

They look also for a clear statement of the company’s prospects. As 
a sidelight on outlook, they want information particularly about the 
future plans, and success to date, of the organization’s research program. 

Taxes rank high as an investor readership topic. Stockholders are 
well-equipped by conditions to understand the simpler tax problems 
of a corporation. The private affairs of investors are seriously affected 
by taxes. Consequently, they are exceedingly tax-conscious. Since taxes 
take their toll on earnings and sometimes act as an impediment to cor- 
porate growth, they constitute an item to which stockholders give con- 
siderable thought and wide attention. 

It is natural that there should be strong investor sentiment on the 
subject of management compensation. It is hard for the average stock- 
holder to form a fair opinion about the justification of management 
salaries and bonuses without first having the facts made clear to him 
on which to base his judgment. But stockholders are, for the most part, 
a reasonable and understanding group with which to deal in the transfer 
of ideas. It is good sense to tell stockholders the facts about executive 
compensation. 

Let them know about the complexity and responsibility of the 
management job. Tell them of the keen competition among companies 
for the services of high-grade management personnel. Let them know 
wTat they have at stake should they lose managers whose proved ability 
is so important to successful conduct of the company’s business opera- 
tions. Given these facts, the investor rarely fails to see the wisdom of 
adequate and reasonable compensation for capable, productive manage- 
ment. 


Concentrate on Stockholder Education 
We have discovered through attitude studies that stockholders have 
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little interest— too little— in the details of a company’s relationships with 
employees. Here is a case where industrial statesmanship is needed. 
Well-rounded investor education warrants a comprehensive treatment 
of the company’s relations with its employees, made interesting by 
relating it to the stockholder’s welfare. The closer your program ap- 
proaches the human plane, the better your chances of making this 
phase effective. 

People are particularly responsive to tangible things. Remember 
your own exhilaration when you first took the wTeel of your new car. 
There is some of this same stimulation in the stockholder’s pleasure at 
viewing pictures of new plants and other industrial equipment. Pride 
of owmership is a warming sensation. Annual reports and other litera- 
ture can add fuel to this natural reaction by devoting some space to 
description and illustration of the company’s buildings and machinery, 
especially the progress of some recent plant expansion project. 

Interim Publications 

Periodical literature is a desirable medium for the transmission of 
information to stockholders. Dividend mailings provide the most ad- 
vantageous and economical vehicle for accomplishing it, particularly 
for companies which make payments quarterly. 

Character, size, and format of the material thus distributed should be 
determined by a thorough consideration of its purpose, the content of 
the message, postal limitations, and the many other conditions by which 
it may be influenced. The forms used successfully by companies ex- 
perienced in stockholder relations run the gamut from simple check- 
size insert slips to ambitious booklets with expensive art, color repro- 
duction, and mechanical design features. 

The attractive “quarterly dividend letter” of the Air Reduction 
Company is a good example of sound planning, direct editing, and 
interesting presentation of material that should appeal to many inves- 
tors. Borden’s “stockholders’ bulletin” is another simple but highly 
readable dividend enclosure. 

Some companies, like Lion Oil, Richfield Oil, and others, use a folder 
with a window for the dividend check. This stratagem is a sure spur to 
readership. 

General Electric recently used a pocket-size eight-page folder as a 
dividend insert to bring stockholders “up to date with jet propulsion.” 
As one of a series, Westinghouse featured an enlightening story on air 
conditioning in its “stockholders’ quarterly.” 

The Flintkote Company chose to attract special stockholder-attention 
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to two of its asbestos products— and to the story it told about them— by 
attaching tiny product samples to its dividend literature. 

Sometimes proofs of current corporate institutional advertisements 
or reprints of management speeches or magazine articles are inserted. 
Whatever is distributed in this way should be part of a continuous pro- 
gram of education, self-sufficient by itself, but at the same time forming 
a constructive part of an integrated educational pattern. 

Promotional Literature 

Companies which produce branded consumer goods have a special 
promotional opportunity in their frequent messages to stockholders. 
The chance is given not only to encourage stockholder purchase of 
the products, but also to enlist the stockholders’ aid in this promotion 
through friends and neighbors. As a rule, the locations of stockholder 
groups tend to parallel the concentrations of population throughout the 
country. Thus your good will ambassadors are strategically located to 
do the most effective community job for you. 

General Motors sees to it that stockholders receive handsome pro- 
motional literature about its automobiles and other products. Johns- 
Manville takes the opportunity to put in a good word for its building- 
materials. General Foods not only illustrates its literature with pictures 
of its many kitchen favorites but also includes in its semi-quarterly 
“GF Stockholder News” a recipe section which it calls “Homemaker 
News.” This includes the elements of friendly service together with a 
story about the products and how they are used. 

A wide-awake management does not wait necessarily for another 
dividend mailing to come around before notifying stockholders of 
some important and timely development. Sometimes the issue at stake 
is so vital in its nature and so sensitive to timing that it calls urgently for 
immediate action in the form of a straight-from-the-shoulder special 
bulletin. Such a notice sent by first class mail is sure of attention. If the 
stand taken and the content of the message warrant it, the natural result 
is a mounting respect for management. Remember, a good offense will 
always prevail over an equal defense— in competition as in other matters. 

Correspondence 

It is a sound rule to keep correspondence with stockholders on as 
personal a plane as facilities will allow. A personal request deserves a 
personal answer. Here, the dictates of politeness, simple good taste, and 
friendliness can make all the difference between an opportunity lost 
and a deep loyalty won. 
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If it is necessary to avoid answering a stockholder’s question, be frank 
about the reason for the silence. If the answer to the question does not 
lie within the province of the company, be as helpful as possible in ad- 
vising the questioner about where the answer may be obtained. Every 
added effort, however small, to be helpful is another small stone in the 
structure you are building, the structure of good relations between the 
people who manage the company and the people who own it. 

One way to augment your program for personal correspondence 
with stockholders is to send a warm letter of welcome signed by the 
chairman to new stockholders. Just sending a simple letter of greeting 
is good. A letter with a real thought-contribution is even better. 

This contact gives an opportunity, for instance, to implant in the 
stockholder’s mind the idea that he can be of real help to the company. 
Encourage him to think in tenns of the company’s progress and welfare. 
Invite comments, suggestions, and sound criticism of policies and prod- 
ucts. Whatever your message, put it in such a sincere and forthright 
way that a friendship begun with the purchase of the securities will be 
more firmly cemented. 

Enclosures with Letters 

If you are proud of your annual report, send it along with this letter. 
If you have developed other current literature of interest to the new 
stockholder, send that along too; in fact, send along whatever your con- 
sidered judgment tells you is appropriate. The aim is to give the new 
stockholder a feeling of belonging. 

An especially good w^ay of accomplishing this— and of promoting 
your products— is to send a product sample or two. This is particularly 
good psychology if you have a new consumer product. Suggest a trial; 
invite a reaction. This helps to encourage a sense of participation in the 
company and at the same time enlivens the interchange with the pres- 
entation of a gift token as a memento of the. occasion. Properly handled, 
this inexpensive sampling technique can be made to pay valued divi- 
dends in word-of-mouth promotion. 

Avoid, if possible, the obvious use of reproduction processes in the 
preparation of these letters. Some larger companies have so many new 
stockholders joining the ranks every week that personally typed and 
signed letters are out of the question. There are machines available to 
help you out of this problem. A new mechanical typewriter permits 
hand addressing and then runs the letter automatically. One operator 
can keep four or five of these machines running simultaneously at top 
speed. Another device can duplicate a hand signature so minutely as to 
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challenge detection by an expert. With the aid of these innovations in 
the business machine field it is possible to produce hundreds of letters 
daily which have all the character of personal messages. Actually the 
message itself is a personal one from the chairman to the stockholder, 
a message, however, w^hich could not be delivered economically with- 
out the aid of rime- and labor-saving devices. 

Just as the new stockholder is welcomed, the investor w^ho sells his 
holdings is sent a note of regret by some companies. In most situations 
this practice constitutes a courteous gesture with a beneficial effect. 
Nevertheless, a word of caution is in order about its use. 

Although statistics on stock transfers indicate that a majority of stock 
sales are routine liquidation for relatively minor personal reasons, a 
significant percentage of transfers is the result of personal adversity. 
It might be the death of the shareholder or of the partner in joint 
tenancy. It might be the effect of extreme misfortune or of any one of 
a countless number of variations of the adversity theme. Under these 
circumstances it is possible that the psychological climate into which 
your letter would go might be unfavorable no matter how well-mean- 
ing the original intent of your message. Some prefer, for this reason, to 
omit the regret letter, concentrating their good will efforts during the 
period of ownership. 

The Annual Meeting 

Letters and literature are important parts of the ideal program, but 
nothing is so constructive— or potentially destructive, for that matter— 
as personal contact between investors and management. The annual 
meeting, the only formal function in most stockholder-management 
programs when managers and owners meet face to face, offers a real 
opportunity. Whether that opportunity is fumbled or turned to cor- 
porate advantage depends on the planning for the meeting and on the 
principals who take part in it. 

Plan a program that encourages attendance. Make it a memorable 
occasion for those who attend. A bit of imagination and a generous 
portion of frank sincerity can send your stockholders home saying 
some mighty pleasant things about you and your company. 

In the formal meeting, business comes before pleasure, but it will be 
the pleasure, as a rule, which will be remembered long afterward. With- 
out the introduction of a pleasurable note, the investor’s recollection 
months later, if any, will be one of dull, cold business practice. Many 
corporations have succeeded in having stockholders attend meetings for 
the fun of it as well as to protect their investment. 




Figure io— Walter S. Mack, Jr., president of Pepsi-Cola Company, 

GREETS one OF THE STOCKHOLDERS ATTENDING THE “PePSI-CoLA FaMILY 

Party.” 


Management Participation 

The success of the chairman and other members of management who 
participate can be measured almost directly by their public presence 
and the substance of their presentation. Facts and frankness are the best 
tools at their command. Management integrity and the human quality 
of the organization are on trial. There is a sale to be made every time 
management appears before its investors. Make sure that the effect you 
produce is good; that it is attractively packaged. 

Hold your meeting in a comfortable, modest setting, easily accessible 
to as many stockholders as possible, and just large enough to accommo- 
date the anticipated attendance. A crowded meeting is as bad as one 
where a few rattle around in an oversized room. 

The annual meeting contains the seeds of a news event. Properly cul- 
tivated it can be developed into a sturdy one-day bloom on the financial 
pages of the daily press and sometimes can be made to merit favorable 
mention in editorial columns. Invite representatives of the press. Make 
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them welcome and comfortable. Give them the facts as soon as possible. 
Arrange an informal preview press conference with top executives if 
c i rcn instances warrant. 

Management should address a newsworthy message to its stock- 
lioldcrs.^This statement is the catalytic agent of a successful meeting. 
It should be factual, informative, and one that inspires investor thought 
and public thought. Warm hospitality should be the keynote. From 
here on, the meeting may be conducted in any way that seems appro- 
priate to implement the basic philosophy of productive public relations, 
taking into consideration the many factors and conditions that are 
characteristic of your business and its problems. 

Additional Features 

Luncheons are added to the program by some, refreshments at inter- 
mission by others. An enterprising few have introduced entertainment 
in the form of motion pictures on subjects allied with the business. To 
carry this a step further, General Alills, for instance, puts its show on 
the road hitting a half dozen or so large cities at the time of regional 
stockholder meetings. 

Informative displays built around product and operating themes have 
been rather widely and, for the most part, succe.ssfully used. Product 
and process demonstrations can be worked into the program. Special 
points in the main address or in other parts of the meeting can be 
effectively emphasized through the use of graphic presentations. In- 
genuity will call up the possibilities. Taste and common sense will guide 
you in their application. 

A report on the meeting should be made to all stockholders. This in 
itself gives added reason for thinking of the meeting in the broadest 
sense. Although only a handful— or a few hundred— may attend, the 
participation in the meeting is thus extended to a large part of the in- 
vestor group. 

Director Relations 

Since the directors of a corporation represent the stockholders in the 
conduct of the company’s affairs, the character of the directors them- 
selves and their relations with the corporation are of interest to most 
stockholders. Effort should be made to humanize the directors and the 
management to stockholders. Pictures and biographical sketches in 
stockholder literature help to accomplish this. Just as the stockholder 
should be interpreted to management as an individual who thinks and 
acts on the plane of human everyday activity, so should the directors 
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and managers be pictured to the stockholder. People have everything 
in common with other people. People feel that they have little in com- 
mon with figureheads. 

Keep Directors Informed 

Progressive management also has an obligation toward its directors 
in keeping them adequately informed of company policies, operations, 
and financial condition. Ihe quality of the report by the chairman of 
the board to the directors is chiefly responsible for seeing that the 
directors are properly posted. All the facts should be assembled for 
them in detail for careful examination but reduced to a form and style 
which promotes quick, easy assimilation of the facts. Treading this thin 
line calls for a subtle sense of balance. 

All the writing in the world, however, cannot tell the whole story. 
The director should be given an opportunity to see for himself. A pro- 
gram of trips by directors to the company’s various plants and proper- 
ties can make them more effective in fulfilling their responsibilities. 
Knowledge of such a program on the part of the stockholders is an 
added source of confidence in the ability of the directorate to guide 
the affairs of the company. 

Sylvania Electric, for instance, is one of several companies that sched- 
ule its directors’ meetings to be held at its different plants. General 
Foods organized a series of plant visits for its directors which began 
back in 1938. 

Special Offers 

Not all companies produce commodities or services which are readily 
adaptable to direct use by stockholders, but in those cases where it is 
possible, special offers constitute a rare opportunity for winning better 
relations with them, 

Godchaux Sugars, Inc,, recently sent a booklet of recipes along with 
its annual report. The stockholders of Simplicity Pattern Company 
received a dress pattern enclosed with their annual statement. General 
Mills offers to new shareholders a gift package of its principal products 
on request. General Foods makes a bargain offer of a Christmas Gift 
Box to its stockholders and employees for delivery to friends and rela- 
tives at Christmas time. This practice began in 1 934. Except for the war 
years, it has been an annual institution in the company’s stockholder 
relations program. It ranks probably as the most memorable point of 
contact between the company and its stockholders. 

The offer, which is priced at cost to the stockholders, is composed 
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of an assortment of the company’s principal products together with a 
quality premium, the whole attractively wrapped in a special holiday 
gift package. Stockholders are permitted to order those boxes for them- 
selves and others in any reasonable quantity. Tens of thousands of these 
boxes are ordered and distributed at Christmas time, not just among 
stockholders but also among their friends. Nearly a million people 
came in contact with these gifts at some point during the normal holi- 
day season. The stockholder’s esteem for the company is enhanced; 
pride cf ownership mounts. The recipient is invariably grateful and 
Lsociates General Foods products with the happy occasion. Net result: 
a self-liquidating sampling promotion under the most favorable circum- 
stances among a hand-picked segment of the public. Satisfactions are 
high among all concerned, and stockholder relations take another long- 
stride. 

There are similar possibilities waiting to be developed in other cor- 
porate families. Study your own situation thoroughly before deciding 
to pass up the potential values this practice offers. 
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CONCLUSION 

The field of stockholder-management relations is a wide one. It pleads 
for more attention. Its objectives are simple and attainable: Do every- 
thing that is practical to pro 77 iote~and deserve— the loyalty and -friend- 
ship of stockholders. The results are varied and profitable. 


Editors’ Note 

The average corporation is just beginning to realize the basic impor- 
tance of stockholder relations. The awakening comes not too soon. A 
recent study by the National City Bank of New York shows that 72 
of the 100 largest corporations have more stockholders than employees. 
And yet many big corporations .still spend millions on employee rela- 
tions and dimes on stockholders relations. 

However, there has been marked improvement in this area in the 
last two or three years. Not only is the average annual report far 
superior to its recent predecessor, but the human elements involved 
are being explored on a more intelligent if not scientific basis. 

New Progressive Trends 

Lewis D. Gilbert of New York City was rapidly acquiring a na- 
tional reputation as a gadfly and a nuisance when corporate manage- 
ment began to discover that his constant heckling for more exact and 
useful information to stockholders had materially improved stockholder 
relations and stockholder confidence throughout the country. One of 
the things Mr. Gilbert has fought for is a detailed and accurate state- 
ment to stockholders of precisely what happens at stockholders’ meet- 
ings which they do not attend and frequently are discouraged from at- 
tending. 

While the practice is by no means universal, a growing list of im- 
portant corporations have adopted the practice of issuing an exact report 
of the proceedings and mailing them to shareholders immediately after 
the meeting date. Among the best jobs being done in this area are those 
of Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, R. H. Macy & Company, Inc., 
American Can Co., A. T. & T., Radio Corporation of America, Tide 
Water Associated Oil Co., United Aircraft Corp., U. S. Pipe & Foundry 
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Co., Aviation Corporation of America, Beatrice Foods, Noma Electiic 
Corp., Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Consolidated Gas, General Re- 
fractories Company, International Telephone & Telegraph Corp. and 
General Foods. 

An outstanding de\^elopment in stockholder relations in recent years 
has been a conscious effort to encourage shareholders to participate in 
meetings. They are urged to submit resolutions to be carried in the 
proxy notice and to be discussed at the meetings. 

I'here is constant expansion and improvement in techniques for send- 
ing interesting and informative material to stockholders along with 
their dividend checks. Some even go so far as to make the check itself 
carry a public relations message. A pioneer in this trend is Florida 
Power Corporation, St. Petersburg. Its bank checks carry a utopian 
birdseye view of Florida in four colors— palm trees, poinsettias, and 
tarpon struggling to jump into fishermen’s laps against a background 
of golden sunshine. 

Personalize Management-Stockholder Relations 

It was discovered long ago that the surest way to build interest in a 
company among shareholders and loyalty to it, is to bring them to the 
plant, permit them to observe their company’s processes, products and 
procedures, and let them meet some of the management executives. Yet 
business is barely beginning to develop this technique. 

Many corporations have found ways of taking management directly 
to the stockholders. In addition to regional stockholders’ meetings, some 
of them organize tours in which their directors visit plant cities and 
principal market centers to meet informally not only with business 
leaders but with employees and the citizenry generally. This has been 
done with conspicuous success by Sears Roebuck & Company, United 
States Steel Corp., and Alissouri-Kansas-Texas R. R. Company. M. K. & 
T. has a variation of this formula. Each month the directors hold their 
regular meeting in a different industrial center served by the railroad. 

Report Your Public Relations Program in Detail 

The most conspicuous weakness in stockholder relations today is the 
almost universal failure to keep shareholders informed in detail as to 
the employee and community relations problems, and the programs 
which are intended to solve these problems. This may seem paradoxical 
at a time when the prosperity if not the very existence of business de- 
pends directly on how those relationships are handled within the next 
very few years. 
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This leads to the question of inadequate accounting for the public 
relations program of most corporations, Aiany of them are spending 
freely on public relations and yet do little or nothing to explain the 
expenditure from the point of view of either stockholder interest or 
public interest. Every single medium that is used as a channel of com- 
munication with the stockholder should carry a continuing story of the 
purposes and accomplishments of his company’s public relations philos- 
ophy and program. — g. g. and d. g. 
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lESEARCH IS NOT AN END 


in itself. It is of no practical value unless it inspires action, guides action, 
and assays the impact of action. Thus the researcher and public rela- 
tions expert are collaborators working toward a common goal. 

The pattern of collaboration between research and public relations 
is more and more taking this form: 


Basic Public Opinion Analysis 

A company or an industry has a problem. Frequently it becomes 
acutely aware of the problem only after it finds itself in hot water, 
though increasingly management is learning how to anticipate trouble 
and forestall it. 

A careful study of public opinion defines the problem. It shows who 
are the friends and who are the opposition. It reflects the information 
233 
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and misinformation people have, and demonstrates the relation between 
information and misinformation and attitudes. It identifies the urges and 
desires that motivate people. It indicates the positive and negative sym- 
bols to which people react. 

Ordinarily, at the heart of any problem involving public psychology 
are one or two major ideas. These ideas are usually crucial to sound 
public relations strategy. If the public relations man knows them and 
builds his campaign around them, he gets results. If he is right on his 
fundamental strategy, he can be wrong on day-to-day tactics and still 
get results. If he is wrong on his fundamental strategy, however, even 
brilliant day-to-day tactics will fail to get results. 

A good illustration of this principle of fundamental ideas is the unioni- 
zation of foremen. Three years ago many companies found discontent 
among foremen, appearing as complaints about pay or status or allotted 
authority. Some foremen were thinking of unionizing. A comprehensive 
study by the Public Opinion Index for Industry showed that the basic 
urge of the foreman is to advance up the management ladder. He wants 
to identify with top management because he hopes to become a mem- 
ber of the top management fraternity. The key idea then in the handling 
of foremen is to do the things that show the foreman he really is part 
of management. Take him into the councils of management, tell him 
what is going on in the business and ■v’tdiat is ahead, honor the men who 
come into the foremen’s ranks and those that move on to higher posi- 
tions. Companies find that there is no feeling of class conflict between 
the lower and higher echelons of command when all understand that 
they belong to the same management fraternity. 

The first contribution of research to public relations then is to fur- 
nish a reliable photograph of pubhc opinion wTich enables the public 
relations man to define his problem and map out the strategy of his 
campaign. With objective data in hand, the public relations man can 
then go to his superiors and get agreement on the course of action to be 
followed and secure the budget necessary to carry on the campaign. 

The use of research to get executive agreement is of greatest impor- 
tance. Businessmen are in the business of facing facts. If they don’t face 
facts they won’t be in business very long. 

Heretofore much company discussion about public relations has 
come from impressionistic observations where one ofiicer’s impressions 
weigh as much in company councils as those of another officer. Re- 
search brings the intangible stuff that is public opinion down to earth, 
charts it, analyzes it by groups, shows how company welfare is helped 
or hurt. Even the most hard-boiled, unsentimental operating men face 
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up to their public relations problems when they can see them pinned 
down on the board. 

Pre-testing Public Relations Material 

When a course of action has been determined for public relations, the 
next step is to prepare material for communication to a public. This 
material may be written, spoken, or visual. It may be a series of articles 
in the plant magazine, an employee handbook, an advertisement, a series 
of posters, an employee or community meeting, a chart presentation or a 
movie. 

Public relations men can and do make good judgments on what will 
go across, but again, as in questionnaire phrasing, no one is smart enough 
to guess infallibly how the public will react to public relations copy or 
to other forms of presentation. What may appear to be a simplification 
of an annual report may actually make it more complex in the eyes of 
the reader. The symbolism chosen for a public relations document may 
represent perfect clarity to its creator, but be both uninteresting and 
unintelligible to the reader. 

There is a large dollar-and-cents pay-off in being right about this 
phase of a public relations operation. Testing of advertisements, for ex- 
ample, has shown tremendous variation in effectiveness. Of two ads, 
each costing $50,000 to place in leading magazines, one ad is shown to 
be five times as effective as the other. In this situation a plus value of 
$200,000 can result from knowing how to arrest attention and com- 
municate ideas. 

Frequently employee reports are not opened, or if opened, are not 
read carefully. Pre-test research, working hand in hand with editing, 
can raise readership substantially. 

Often themes and treatment of themes can be tested together. Dur- 
ing the war, while still hard pressed to meet Army and Navy demands, 
manufacturers doubted if it were wise to say anything about their post- 
war planning. To settle the point, the Public Opinion Index for In- 
dustry prepared articles, presumably w'^ritten by company presidents, 
set the articles in ne\vsprint and asked people to read them. The favor- 
able response was so overwhelming as to leave no question whatsoever 
as to the public’s eagerness to hear about postwar plans. Also the test 
showed what types of stories were most believable. 

The problem of pre-testing is a complicated one, and the techniques 
for pre-testing are still in their infancy. The signs, however, point clearly 
to a growing use of pre-testing. This new procedure promises to help 
avoid serious and costly errors in future programs. 
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Auditing Public Relations Campaigns 

When a campaign is undertaken to sell a product, the sales curve is the 
basic index of success or failure. When a company or a trade organiza- 
tion is trying to sell ideas or to substitute facts for misinformation in 
people’s minds, the principal indices are furnished by sampling re- 
search. 

The difficulty heretofore with most attempts to measure public rela- 
tions impact is that the principals hoped for too much change in public 
opinion and were disappointed by the actual results. One would not 
expect to drop a pebble into a pool and see the water level rise three 
inches. Similarly, an ad or a news article or a booklet cannot be ex- 
pected to transform opinion overnight. 

Usually the public changes its views slowly and the engineering of 
this change is a long and hard job. Competition for the public’s at- 
tention is fierce. For example, the issues management sees at the root 
of a strike may be fundamental and far reaching, but they may be a 
pain in the neck to the public in general^ particularly when expounded 
in legalistic terms. Further, people can’t remember the whole story at 
one sitting— the story requires repetition. On this point the success 
formula of the colored preacher is important; “First I tells ’em what I 
is gwine to tell ’em. Den I tells ’em. Den I tells ’em what I done told 
’em.” 

The secret of public relations auditing is to arrange the measuring 
calibrations, not on the before and after theory with the expectation of 
sudden shifts in public opinion, but on the tracer theory where the 
photographic apparatus is set up to trace the penetration of ideas in re- 
lation to exposure to media. When tliis is done properly, it will be found 
that competent public relations does have a pay-off, does implant ideas, 
does dissipate ignorance, does change attitudes, does reduce the fric- 
tion in human relationships. 

One more point regarding the collaboration between research and 
public relations. This collaboration can be pictured as two rectangles 
laid end to end with one rectangle marked “Research,” and the other 
“Public Relations.” Where the rectangles join is a shaded area where 
the professional jurisdictions mingle and become indefinable. The com- 
petent research man is not just a gatherer of cases. He must have an ac- 
tive public relations imagination, must understand public relations prob- 
lems and operations. When he analyzes his data he should point out their 
public relations implications. When submitting his findings he should 
talk over possible lines of strategy with the public relations man, and 
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communicate in every way possible his “feel” of the public opinion 
reality. 

It is the function of the public relations man to formulate and imple- 
ment the program. 

Measuring Employee Attitudes 

More and more managements are studying employee attitudes by the 
questionnaire technique. In some cases, interviews are made in workers’ 
homes. In others, groups of employees are brought together in an as- 
sembly room of the plant and are asked to express their views under 
guarantee of anonymity. These studies are extremely revealing, indi- 
cating what employees like and dislike about the company, its policies, 
and why. Analysis can be made department by department. In most 
cases, employee job satisfaction varies by departments, depending on 
such factors as supervision, pay, the nature of the work, social status. 
Employee questionnaires almost invariably have a therapeutic value if 
the company follows through and does something about complaints, or 
interprets to employees the facts of its operations. 

Appraising Community Opinion 

Companies are increasingly working at the plant level to establish and 
maintain rapport in the plant community. As a basis for these programs, 
community surveys are undertaken which show how people appraise 
the various plants— their pay, working conditions, cooperativeness of 
management, and many other factors. The community survey is now 
highly developed and serves as an effective mirror by which companies 
can view themselves as others see them. Many companies are under- 
taking such surveys biannuallv as a check on their community relations 
thinking- 

PUBLIC OPINION MEASUREMENT METEIODS 

Every good craftsman must know intimately the medium with which 
he works. Carpenters must know wood; blacksmiths must know iron. 

The medium with which public relations men work is public opinion 
made up of attitudes, convictions, beliefs and prejudices of individuals. 
The more management knows about public opinion, the greater are his 
chances for success in molding it. 

There are two widely used methods for knowing public opinion. One 
is the method of impressionistic observation; the other is the objective 
method of opinion sampling. 
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Impressionistic Observation 

The impressionistic method of observation is employed by every- 
body. It consists of making day-by-day observations of what people 
think. A book or a newspaper article, what someone said over the radio, 
a craclcer-barrel discussion, a resolution by the women’s club, a story 
told by a friend, a customer’s complaint— these are all sources of infor- 
mation for appraising public opinion by the impressionistic method. 

Impressionistic observation of public opinion has great value. It pro- 
vides a way to “size up a situation” quickly, with a minimum of toil. 
Frequently it inspires brilliant interpretation of the workings and the 
state of the mass mind. As with all techniques that require craftsman- 
ship, the more skillful, more practiced observers are better able to ap- 
praise public opinion than the less skillful. 

The method of impressionistic observation, how^ever, has grave short- 
comings. It is frequently erratic, producing grossly inaccurate pictures 
of public opinion. Impressions involve a large degree of subjectivity. 
When the observer is emotionally involved, he has trouble weighing 
his impressions correctly. 

Political observers, for instance, have been known to judge voter 
favor with seemingly unerring accuracy for two or three elections, 
then go completely w^rong on the next try. The last or the loudest voice 
is given more w^eight than it deserves, a hunch or a fear or an en- 
thusiasm is overplayed, and the resulting appraisal is wide of the mark. 

Another difficulty with the method of impressionistic observation is 
the problem of bringing all observers to agree on what is the fact. One 
vice president “observes” that the workers like the company. He 
“knows hundreds of them by their first name” and is sure that he un- 
derstands what is in their minds and hearts. Another vice president be- 
lieves the W'orkers dislike the company. He has overheard some con- 
versations on the street, and people have told him things. 

When two impressionistic observers come up with different conclu- 
sions, as they often do, they have no w'-ay to reconcile their differences. 
And company action is frequently paralyzed as a result. 

Public Opinion Sampling 

The second method of gauging public opinion is that of opinion 
sampling. Opinion sampling is less flexible than impressionistic observa- 
tion. It involves much more labor. But it has a high content of ob- 
jectivity. In place of opinion as to the facts, it provides actual facts. And 
the facts themselves can be checked. Like any other scientific process, 
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a sampling operation can be repeated under parallel conditions and pro- 
duce substantially identical results. 

What To Ask? 

Technical accuracy in sampling depends on the answers to three fun- 
damental questions: What to ask? Whom to question? How many 
to question? 

Of these, the first— what to ask— is usually the most critical for get- 
ting a usable result. 

The tool of communication used in opinion sampling is the ques- 
tionnaire. Questions designed to draw people out on a given subject are 
put down on paper. Then everybody in the sample is asked the same 
questions and the questionnaires are counted or tabulated in much the 
same way as ballots are counted in an election. 

Communication can be achieved even on fairly complex issues, pro- 
vided the respondents have some basis for forming an opinion and the 
questions are phrased to carry real meaning. 

The first problem is, Do people have opinions? Little is gained by 
cataloging an individual’s views unless those views have sufficient sub- 
stance to influence his behavior. On the other hand, opinions do not 
need to be “informed” or enlightened to be valid for observation. 
People form opinions and act on them without knowing all the im- 
portant facts. Actually, the misinformed bigot or zealot may account 
for more social action than the quiet philosopher who weighs all sides. 

Also ignorance of economic facts may set in motion a whole train of 
events of great significance in the community. Research has shown that 
employees have a greatly exaggerated idea of the profits companies 
make. Workers think companies make 20 to 25 percent profit on sales, 
whereas the average manufacturing company makes about 4 percent 
over the years. This ignorance of the facts leads men to strike for higher 
pay and at the same time demand that prices be held down; it helps 
justify feather-bedding practices in worker thinking; it has numerous 
other social repercussions. One of the major functions of research is to 
map out the important areas of ignorance. 

Testing What People Know 

Experience in research soon shows what types of areas can be profit- 
ably explored. As a rule people have the strongest convictions about 
things that come within the range of their daily experience. The lowliest 
worker may hold very definite views on the way a company treats its 
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w'orkers, but have no opinion or only a very foggy one on legislation 
pending in Washington, or on how the Potsdam Agreement should be 
carried out. 

Often the questionnaire will be set up to test knowledge and aware- 
ness of an issue before seeking opinions. For example, many Americans 
don’t know what a “cooperative” is. A battery of filter questions will 
sort out first, those who are completely in the dark, second, those wdio 
know the term and can give an example, and lastly those who have had 
direct experience dealing with cooperatives. Each group can then be 
asked questions in line with its knowledge. 

Achieving a Meeting of Minds 

The second problem in interrogating the public is to make sure that 
the questioner and the respondent are talking about the same thing. 
Words carry variable meanings and emotional connotations. The sense 
which the questioner has in mind may or may not be the sense in which 
the respondent answers. 

Some years ago this writer once asked the question: “Is the electric 
utility in your community privately or publicly owned?” Many re- 
spondents in private ownership territory ansAvered, “Publicly owned.” 
Investigation showed that these respondents were replying “Publicly 
owned” in the sense that “the public owns the shares.” The question 
was therefore rephrased to read, “Is the electric power company in this 
community owned and operated by the government?” 

Since every word has some emotional content it is not possible to 
achieve absolute objectivity in question phrasing, but all honest re- 
search men strive constantly to avoid explosive words or those with 
marked power to sway the reply of the respondent. In practice, the 
effect of biased question phrasing depends on the depth of conviction. 
If opinion is w’ell crystallized, the wording of an issue seldom makes 
much difference. But if opinion is vague and unformed, a change in 
wording may affect the result considerably. 

On guard against bias, the researcher must be just as alert against 
ambiguity. Without thinking, a person might ask, “Which is larger, 
New York or Texas?” The question has three good answers: “New 
York,” “Texas,” and “Whaddaya mean, area or population?” 

World War II polls sometimes inquired, “How long do you think 
the war will last?” Since some people figured their answers from the 
war’s beginning, it was much better to ask, “How much longer do you 
think the war will last?” Again if a question reads, “Compared with be- 
fore the war, do you think drinking is more or less of a problem?” 
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Some inevitably will reply, “Yes, drinking is always more or less of a 
problem.” 

These are simple pitfalls. When dealing with multiple choice or 
“cafeteria” questions, with personal and impersonal approaches, and 
with positives and negatives— especially when the issue itself is complex 
—the possibilities of ambiguity must be recognized and met. 

Avoid Misinterpretation 

Many times people have a definite view on an issue, but know nothing 
about the technical jargon in which the issue is discussed by professional 
observers. For instance, various Gallup Polls have shown that only 12 
percent of the voting population can define the term “jurisdictional 
strike,” only 19 percent can describe in general terms what the “Wag- 
ner Labor Act” is or does, only 48 percent show familiarity with the 
term “filibuster in Congress,” and only 49 percent can tell what is 
meant by “balancing the Federal budget.” 

Yet the people do have views on basic issues symbolized by such 
terms and can discuss them when they are spelled out in every-man’s 
language. Even Federal finances are discussable. Most voters hold 
definite views on wdiether the size of national debt is cause for con- 
cern, on whether taxes should be kept high or reduced, on what taxes 
should be reduced first. Often short on facts, the people are neverthe- 
less long on common sense. The trick is to find a channel to their minds. 

Means and Ends 

Another difficulty the experienced researcher learns to handle is that 
of the means-end situation. People are ends-minded. They tend to ap- 
prove uncritically a proposed means toward a good end if the end 
itself is strongly desired. 

The American people, for instance, w^ant more medical care and an 
easier w^ay to pay for it. When they are asked if it would be a good 
idea to have social security provide payment for doctor and hospital 
care, the vote was 68 percent “Yes.” The naive observer could jump 
to the conclusion that the public was demanding a government- 
managed plan for financing medical care. 

But this conclusion would be wrong, for when the public was asked 
if a pay-in-advance plan offered by insurance companies through em- 
ployers would be a good idea, 70 percent answered, “Yes.” This sec- 
ond reply is not inconsistent with the first. The testimony simply means 
that people are looking to the desired end of easier payment for medi- 
cal care. When people are pinned down with further questioning, only 
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3 1 percent maintain that extension of social security is the best means 
for achieving the end of easier payment for individual care. 

The technical lesson here, of course, is this: When people strongly 
desire a given end, but are not very familiar with the alternate means 
for reaching the end, the interrogator who wishes to talk about means 
must make sure that the respondent is testifying about means. 

In all questionnaire preparation the one sure guide is pilot testing. 
No researcher is smart enough to sit in his office and write perfect 
questionnaires. All good researchers write a preliminary questionnaire, 
then test it in the field to determine how well it serves to draw people 
out, then re-phrase and test again, until sure the questionnaire works. 
This kind of preparation and planning is indispensable to good research. 
Thousands of dollars are wasted and much misleading research is pro- 
duced each year in the United States because of inadequate pre-testing 
and planning. 

Whom To Ask 

After the questionnaire or system of interrogation has been worked 
out, the next problem is whom to question. Every survey must define 
the public it seeks to study. The public may be all townspeople or people 
who work in factories, or high-school children, or people who own 
stocks, or housekeepers who have a refrigerator, or any other definable 
group. 

The basic idea in sampling is that the individuals questioned will rep- 
resent the larger public under study. If the people in the sample are 
substantially like the people in the larger public, the researcher is justi- 
fied in drawing conclusions about the larger public from the evidence 
of his sample. 

The Literary Digest poll went sour because it violated the principle 
of representativeness. The Digest used its election poll as a subscription- 
getting device, hence mailed its ballots to lists of people who had tele- 
phones or owned automobiles. People who owned things tended to be 
Republicans, people who didn’t own things tended to be Democrats. 
Hence the Digest, by its method of selecting the sample, heavily 
weighted its return with Republican votes. 

Research people use several methods to obtain representative samples. 
One method is that of geographical control. A town or county is care- 
fully studied and interviewers are directed to take every yzth house in 
blocks chosen at random, or every nth house on certain roads. If the 
occupants of the selected houses are not in, the interviewers are directed 
to call back until the interview is obtained. 
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Another method is to assign interviewers a definite number of inter- 
views with persons of given characteristics, i.e., farmers, young people, 
men, storekeepers, in the proportions that they exist in the larger 
public. The controls— the statistics showing the make-up of the public 
to be sampled— are obtained from census figures, previous samples, and 
other sources. 


Area vs. Quota Samples 

Among the technicians, lively debates are held on the respective 
merits of area samples and quota samples. The public relations prac- 
titioner need not get himself wound up in the dialectics of the tech- 
nicians. What he needs to know is this: 

1. To reason from a sample to a larger public, it is necessary that 
the sample be a miniature edition of the larger public. 

2. Distortion of results presupposes not only bias in the make-up of 
the sample, but also difference in attitudes of the represented 
groups. This is an important principle that even some technicians 
fail to understand. To illustrate from an election sample: Sup- 
pose women were voting 70 percent in favor of bonding the 
town to erect a new schoolhouse and men were voting 60 per- 
cent in favor. If men and women went to the polls in equal num- 
bers, the total result would be 65 percent in favor of bonding 
the town. Suppose a pre-election sample w^ere taken in the day- 
time, obtaining six out of ten interviews with women. The 
sample would be distorted from the desired 50 percent of 
women to an actual 60 percent of women, and the test would 
show 66 percent in favor of bonding or only a i percent error. 
Had men and women voted alike on the bonding issue, the 
sample could have been all women or all men— i.e., 100 percent 
distortion on sex— and no bias would have shown in the results 
of the pre-election sample. 

3. The permissible error due to unrepresentativeness should be 
judged in terms of the problem at hand and the cost. The more 
precise the sampling controls, the greater the cost. The degree 
of precision needed can be determined only in terms of the spe- 
cific problem. Few public relations problems require attitude 
measurement down to the gnat’s eyelash, certainly not down to 
one percent. Some analysts like to carry their percentages to one 
decimal figure, but no one has yet been able to report any 
changes of policy that hung on the last tenth of a percent dif- 
ference. 
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How Many To Question 

The third question is: How many cases must be gathered? Statistical 
formulas show what accuracy to expect from a sample of any size. 

Let’s say we have a random sample of i,ooo cases, representative of 
the public to be measured. Where 50 percent hold a certain opinion, 
chances are even that any error will be not more than one percentage 
point. Chances are very great-99 to i-that any error will not exceed 
four points. If this degree of accuracy is enough, it is a waste of time 
and money to pile up more cases. 

In a practical test in 1936, the Gallup Poll found 53 percent against 
reviving the NR A on the first 1,000 ballots. At 5,000 the figure was 55.4 
percent. At 30,000 ballots it was 55.5 percent. 

Beyond a certain point, a little more accuracy costs a great deal more 
money. But when it is valuable to know how opinion differs among 
sub-groups of a sample— as in sales analysis by territories, or industry- 
by-industry break-downs— then a large sample is indispensable. 

Very revealing national public relations polls are made with 2,500 
cases. Sometimes, when sub-group observations are required, national 
samples go to 1 0,000 cases or more. In polling a city, the number again 
varies depending on the problem at hand. Four or five hundred cases 
may sufiice, or for detailed analysis the number may go to several thou- 
sand cases. 

Almost any degree of accuracy can be purchased. The practical 
question is always; How may the greatest yield of usable information 
be obtained per dollar of research expenditure? 

CASE STUDIES IN PUBLIC RELATIONS RESEARCH 

The pattern of collaboration between research and public relations, 
as outlined above, is becoming standard practice. A few cases will 
serve to illustrate. 

Association of American Railroads 

In 1940 the Association of American Railroads was engaged in an 
educational campaign which argued that government was giving as- 
sistance to bus, airline and barge canal competition, and that measures 
should be taken to equalize the competition between the railroads and 
other forms of transportation. 

A research appraisal of this and other issues revealed that the public 
did not understand very well or give much thought to the argument of 
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unfair competition, but that 50 percent of the people believed that in 
the event of war the Federal government, as a matter of course, would 
need to take over and operate the railroads. “The government took 
over in the last war, didn’t it?” was the way many reasoned. 

The railroads thereupon directed their public information program 
to telling the story of their war service. They told the public what 
they were doing to speed the war machine, why equipment was scarce, 
and asked forbearance for the inconvenience to passengers. 

The railroads, of course, did an extraordinary war job, hauling more 
freight and many more troops and passengers with less equipment than 
ever before. But they also wrote a public relations saga in interpreting 
an industry to the public. Four successive public relations audits showed 
widespread understanding of the railroad job and genuine public ap- 
preciation for the way it was being handled. Sentiment for government 
operation of railroads in wartime dropped from 50 percent in 1941 to 
15 percent in 1944. 

In every public relations equation, the formula for success is good 
deeds plus interpretation of these deeds. In the case of the railroads, 
superb performance in doing the job was coupled with superb public 
interpretation of the job. The result was a tremendous backlog of public 
good will. 

The American Petroleum Institute 

The petroleum industry in the United States has been one of the 
most progressive of all industries. It has maintained a great exploratory 
program for finding new oil sources. It has worked wonders in pe- 
troleum chemistry, spending hundreds of millions each year to de- 
velop better products. It has placed distribution outlets everywhere 
over the country so that a motorist can buy gasoline and oil at every 
crossroads. Intense competition and advancing technology, together 
with volume output, have kept the price of gasoline about where it was 
twenty years ago. The industry has paid its employees high wages and 
some companies have actually paid more in benefits— old age pensions, 
medical benefits to employees, etc.— than dividends to stockholders. 

A nation-wide survey of the public’s knowledge of, and attitude 
toward, the petroleum industry showed that substantial portions of the 
public had little or no appreciation of these contributions of the in- 
dustry. Despite the fact that the industry is fiercely competitive, 48 
million adults accepted the charge that companies get together and fix 
prices; lo million thought that there were only 10 companies or less in 
the industry. 
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As a result of these findings the American Petroleum Institute has 
launched a nation-wide campaign to tell the public the facts about the 
industry. The Institute wants people to know the truth about oil re- 
search,' about working conditions in the industry and, particularly, it 
wants the public to understand the true nature of competition within 
the industry. 

In securing an objective appraisal of public opinion, the American Pe- 
troleum Institute was able to formulate an intelligent educational pro- 
gram and obtain executive action on it. 

One may ask, “What difference does it make if people know or don’t 
know the facts about industry?” The answer is, “A lot of difference.” 
Industry must operate in light of realistic economic facts. It must also 
operate in a social milieu made up of public opinion. If the public is 
uninformed or misinformed, it may take positions that make it im- 
possible for industry to get its work done efficiently and inexpensively. 
The social turmoil in America since V-J Day is a good example of what 
happens when a democratic people are misinformed about the economic 
facts of life. 


San Antonio Transit Company 

The very existence of a public utility often hangs on the esteem in 
which it is held among the local citizens. 

How an able executive can use survey findings to build good will is 
illustrated by the wartime program put into effect by Laurence 
Wingerter of the San Antonio Transit Company. Finding his public 
critical of the inadequate number of buses in service, he explained in 
ads why buses were unobtainable, then repainted his best buses using 
a color scheme designed by Raymond Loewy. The 23 most ancient 
ones he labeled “Rip Van Winkle,” “Old Man River,” etc., with the re- 
sult that people laughed— even let buses pass by so that they could ride to 
town in their favorite old-timer. 

liesponding to a demand for clean buses, the company doubled its 
cleaning force. Because riders complained that buses ran in bunches, 
the company set up a new schedule department, revised all schedules, 
and took steps to see how well they were maintained. Because people 
thought of the fare as 10 cents— the single ride rate— an advertising 
campaign promoted tokens and the five-cent pass with the aim of mak- 
ing San Antonio “nickel-pass conscious.” To meet the demand for 
better bus information, 40 cheerful young ladies, dressed in bright 
uniforms, were stationed on downtown street corners to give out in- 
formation and make change. 
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Criticisms of the bus drivers were met with a special training course 
and follow-up check, which reduced careless driving and improved 
courtesy. Other steps dealt with the ‘‘no smoking” problem, route 
signs on buses, and the design of body-conforming seats in cooperation 
with manufacturers. 

The company had good reason to be jealous of its reputation. Its 
franchise was up for renewal. 

SURVEY COSTS 

How 7 nuch do public relations surveys cost? The answer to this ques- 
tion varies in terms of survey specifications. Depending on the prob- 
lem, surveys cost from a few hundred dollars to several thousand. 
Budgets for city-wide or national surveys normally fall in the $5,000 
to $25,000 range, with some studies going higher where great detail is 
required. 

Cati a company afford to spend this kind of money for research? The 
answer must be made in terms of what is at stake. A research budget 
must necessarily bear some relationship to what is spent on public re- 
lations, or the importance of the public’s attitude to the company’s 
welfare. If much public relations effort is being undertaken, then the 
question should be, “Can we afford not to undertake research to guide 
us in this program? ” 

When it comes to the chemistry or the physics or the mechanics of 
the product, no manager in his right senses would trust to impres- 
sionistic observations. Samples of raw materials are tested; metals are 
put through fatigue tests; engineering and laboratory data are gathered 
and decisions are based on these measurements. 

In time, comparable engineering and laboratory data will be de- 
manded for decisions on matters having to do with public opinion: 
marketing, styling, editing, public and industrial relations. 

Previously, managerial thinking did not demand these guides be- 
cause the research technology w’’as not available. With the recent ad- 
vances in technology, the trend is moving fast toward objective meas- 
urement. Whenever an operator can read a reliable gage, he has no 
cause to guess. 

Must an expert be employed to do opinioti research^ or can anyone 
run an opinioji poll? Opinion polling is like every other calling in the 
sense that the practitioner learns by doing. Experience shows that it 
takes three to five years of practice under expert tutelage to become 
competent in opinion research. The technique is rapidly advancing 
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and the field is already characterized by specialization. On matters of 
first-rank importance, therefore, it is probably correct to say that the 
least expensive way to do research is to obtain the services of an expert. 

Cant a small, hifomial poll yield guidance? Yes, if properly used. 
Public relations men can learn a good deal about their audience by 
talking to people systematically. This does not mean casual conversa- 
tions with one’s mother-in-law, a taxi driver, and the boys at the club. 
Haphazard observation, as pointed out earlier, can seriously mislead. 
Some of the costly errors of public relations programs are caused by 
opinion polls conducted on an unscientific basis. 

Careful preparation is essential. A few key questions designed to draw 
out ideas are worked out in advance. Then they are tested before any 
reliance is placed on them. The informal poller finds that some are 
duds, others release a flood of testimony. 

The informal poller next takes his questions to his public. He talks 
with a street-car conductor, a day laborer, a milk-wagon driver, a 
housewife, and others in their proper proportions. After each inter- 
view, he needs to make notes on what he has heard. Then after tw^enty- 
five or fifty interviews, he should study his notes, make some tabula- 
tions, and analyze the patterns of thinking that begin to appear. Among 
professional research men, this is known as “piloting” a survey. It is 
through such pilot surveys that research men get their initial cues to 
public opinion. Conducting these pilot surveys requires imagination 
and real effort, but their pay-off in insight is very great for anyone who 
has the persistence to see them through. 

READING GUIDES 

Mostly the advanced lore of research is in the heads of the prac- 
titioners; the science has grown faster than the chronicles in print. But 
some good articles and books on the subject are available. 

A Guide to Public Opinion Polls, by George Gallup, is an easy-read- 
ing introduction. Also available from the same author is a recent paper, 
“The Quintamensional Plan of Question Design.” Write to the Ameri- 
can Institute of Public Opinion, no East 42nd Street, New York City. 
This paper describes a master plan for questionnaire writing and rep- 
resents one of the most significant contributions yet made to the field 
of polling. 

Hadley Cantril’s Gaging Public Opinion, provides an excellent dis- 
cussion of research problems in polling techniques. Blankenship’s Con- 
sumer and Opmion Research is a practical and informative guide. 
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Editors’ Note 

For years the greatest handicap to progress in developing practices 
and techniques in public relations work has been the widespread 
management impression that it is intangible. Management can measure 
the validity of a merchandising program by daily sales reports, but hard- 
headed businessmen find it difficult to appropriate money for and sup- 
port a program which in their concept is largely theoretical. 

Now a yardstick has been developed. While the soundest opinion 
researchers admit that the science is still in its formative stages, it has 
proceeded far enough so that we can measure public attitudes accurately 
and scientifically. Quite recently we have been discovering also how to 
measure the results of the programs we devise for creating public atti- 
tudes. 


Survey Technique Available to All 

All evidence tends to demonstrate that we have moved far enough in 
the development of this science to prove that not only should human 
attitudes be measured before a public relations program is devised, but 
also that periodic studies should be made to measure progress and prove 
the effectiveness of the techniques we are using. The larger corpora- 
tions are going all the way in the use of this measurement tool. General 
Motors, General Foods, Procter & Gamble, Johns-Manville, General 
Mills and many trade associations are among the scores of big organi- 
zations which follow this precept religiously. Medium-sized and even 
small corporations have just as great need of this accurate guidance. 
Unfortunately almost all of them assume that small budgets and limited 
facilities prevent them from using the device. Sound public relations 
thinking would teach them how to adapt these procedures to their 
restricted requirements. 

There are three basic methods of conducting opinion surveys: by 
mail, by telephone and by personal interview. The last named process 
is by far the most scientific and dependable, but also the most costly. 

Regardless of the method used and the size of the appropriation, 
some expert guidance should be obtained in the formulation of ques- 
tions and the choice of individuals to be questioned. Always, when the 
time comes to interpret the results of any public opinion survey, com- 
petent public relations advice should be at hand. 
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Management Ignorance of Employee Thinldng 

No business organization today, regardless of its size or the nature of 
its service, can afford not to study public attitudes and use opinion sur- 
veys as the basis of planning. It’s shocking to discover how large a sec- 
tion of business management is unaware of these verities. 

A recent study by Public Relatmis Ne^s conducted among its 
readers, who certainly are more aware of public relations than the 
average executive, showed that only 7 percent of them have made any 
study to discover the extent to which their employees understand or 
misunderstand the truth about company income and who gets it. 

More than 58 percent of those executives believe that fewer than 10 
percent of their employees have “a reasonably accurate understanding 
of the fiiTn’s profits.” Only 6 percent of the companies represented be- 
lieve that more than 90 percent of their employees understand their 
profits. Only 13.5 percent of the companies believe that as many as half 
of their employees know the basic facts about company profits. 

Perhaps more disturbing is the fact that of those companies that have 
taken the trouble to discover employee attitude towards profits, 2 1 per- 
cent have even now done absolutely nothing to dispel ignorance and 79 
percent have made some effort ranging from effective to futile. 

Successful Employee Opinion Tests 

Among the companies that are doing an intelligent job in this area 
is Thompson Products, Inc., Cleveland. Opinion surveys have been the 
background of all this company’s employee relations programs. Em- 
ployees are encouraged and urged to answer questionnaires anony- 
mously saying frankly what they think of the company, its management 
and its supervisors. 

One deviation from normal was initiated by President F. C. Craw- 
ford. He wrote personal letters to members of the “Old Guard,” em- 
ployees who have been on the payroll five years or more and have or- 
ganized their own club. He asked them to answer frankly a long series 
of questions designed not only to reveal their attitude towards the com- 
pany, but their thoughtful appraisal of its basic policies and procedures. 
Particular emphasis was put on the employee’s appraisal of his immediate 
supervisor and of bosses further removed. The results of that survey had 
much to do with the intensification of Mr. Crawford’s program for 
bringing young, educated and alert supervisors up to the management 
level. 

Most managements have been timid about going directly to em- 
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ployees with opinion tests on the assumption that the worker believed 
his replies could be identified and his opinions resented by management. 
One effective device now used by several companies, is to bring in ex- 
perts from nearby universities or local and respected research organi- 
zations who explain the project to employees. They assure the worker 
that management never sees questionnaires which are returned directly 
to the research organization. The company gets only tabulated results. 

Study Opinion Trends 

Management executives need to go further than conducting occasional 
opinion surveys among their own employees and other publics to equip 
them to perform their functions among the complexities of social and 
economic life today. They should follow the trend of public opinion 
and attitude as revealed in a wide variety of continuing studies. These 
include not only reports made by such public opinion survey agencies 
as Elmo Roper, Opinion Research Corporation, American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion and The Psychological Corporation, but those 
regularly released by the leading trade associations, publishing houses, 
agencies of government and colleges and universities. Other sources are 
advertising agencies, public relations firms, radio chains, and endowed 
institutions, such as Twentieth Century Fund, Mellon Institute and The 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

Probably the best way to determine what public opinion survey 
agency to use is to consult with some acquaintance in one of the many 
companies mentioned in this chapter which have had long experience in 
the practice. Dependable guidance may be had from American Associa- 
tion for Public Opinion Research, the recently formed professional so- 
ciety, Room 4601, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. The leading 
firms in the opinion research field have developed a sense of public 
responsibility to a high degree. Any member of this association will be 
glad to make constructive suggestions regardless of the size of your ap- 
propriation or the proportions of your problem. 

— G. G. and D. G, 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS STORY THROUGH SCHOOLS 
emphasize the features of a well-balanced and intelligently planned pro- 
gram. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF MODERN SCHOOLS 

Attempts to tell the public relations story through schools should be 
based upon a clear understanding of modern schools. Like every other 
vital institution of our time, schools are in the process of change. The 
public relations program that is geared to school practices which no 
longer exist is defeated from the start. Schools are changing because of 
new scientific insight into the learning process. In this age of jet pro- 
pulsion and atomic energy, it is important for the public relations 
worker to note that already discarded by modern educators are such 
practices as (i) a handful of subjects for each pupil, (2) a single text- 
book for each subject, (3) rote drill for everyone regardless of interest 
or ability, (4) talking about things rather than doing them, and (5) the 
idea of punishments and rewards as motivating devices. Public relations 
plans built upon such outmoded practices w’ill rightly earn the disdain 
of modern teachers. 

Learning by Doing 

Five specific characteristics of modern schools should act as definite 
clues for the planning of effective programs. First of these is the labora- 
tory method of teaching, wdiich is based on the idea that students learn 
better by doing and researching than by rote memorization of a. set of 
rules and principles. First exploited in the natural sciences, the method 
has been extended to languages, the social studies and other subjects 
where maps, booklets, globes, charts, posters, and reference material are 
available for pupil use in solving problems. Schools, therefore, welcome 
supplementary materials which enrich the learning process. 

In the preparation of these materials lies an opportunity to tell the 
public relations story. To enliven instruction the modern teacher read- 
ily accepts supplementary materials that are offered free of charge or at 
small expense. He is hospitable to commercial materials of potential edu- 
cational value which describe processes and economic trends. The de- 
sired materials usually are not in textbooks since limitations of space 
prevent any single textbook from providing elaboration of all the spe- 
cific topics that any teacher or class might need. Some of these materials 
may be found in encyclopedias, newspapers, and magazines, some in 
government publications, and many the teacher gets from commercial 
sources. 
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Serving Individual Needs of Students 

A second characteristic of modern schools is the adaptation of the 
teaching program to mdividiial needs and interests. The old-time cur- 
riculum of four or five subjects taught the same way to all pupils is 
giving way to an individualized one that includes a variety of subjects, 
among them guidance, shops, crafts, art, music and health. Creative in- 
terests and abilities are fostered in clubs and class activities that are 
myriad in scope. Learning experiences in xA.merican schools are on the 
increase; their endless variety makes it possible for almost any business 
organization to find some activity to which it can closely relate its 
public relations story. 

Teaching at the Local Level 

A third characteristic of modern schools which has significance for 
the public relations worker is the growing emphasis on teaching young 
people to become better a'coare of the developing social atid economic 
scene, particularly on a regional or community basis. Educators are be- 
coming conscious of their responsibility to aid young people to under- 
stand the culture and characteristics of the community in which they 
live— that they may more readily adjust themselves to the environment, 
in which they are to earn their livelihood and to exercise their citizen- 
ship. For example, the New Haven Railroad has prepared for the use of 
secondary schools in the territory which it serves five booklets entitled 
“The New England Region and Its Resources,” “The Role of Agri- 
culture in New England Life,” “The New England People and Their 
Heritage,” “The Role of Industry in New England Life,” and “The 
Role of Trade and Transportation in New England Life.” These book- 
lets, readily welcomed by schools, furthered the railroad’s public rela- 
tions policy by providing understanding among teachers and pupils of 
the peculiar problems which affect railroad operation in a territory like 
Southern New England. JModern schools will accept properly pre- 
pared material on almost all conceivable phases of economic life with 
which current education is attempting to acquaint youth. 

Using Modem Teaching Aids 

A fourth characteristic of modern schools is the utilization of mod- 
ern teaching aids. The teacher’s voice, the blackboard, and the single 
textbook no longer suffice in the developing school program. Motion 
pictures, slide films, recordings, radio programs, audio devices such as 
the wire recorder, booklets, charts, graphs, samples, exhibits, models, 
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pictures, synthetic training devices, and excursions to industrial and 
commercial establishments supplement these conv^entional educational 
tools. 

Educators welcome well-prepared materials of this nature to unify 
school work with actual life, to enrich the student’s background of ex- 
perience, to arouse or stimulate interests, to furnish a basis for discus- 
sion and further research, and to provide actual source materials for 
study. Schools are using such materials produced by industrial and 
commercial organizations in increasing quantity, although these vary 
greatly in their attractiveness and their real value to education. Many 
are rejected, however, because they are (i) shoddy in appearance, (2) 
obvious advertising, (3) unrelated to school needs and (4) above the 
comprehension of students. Many give evidence of having been pre- 
pared by technical specialists with little acquaintance of the needs of 
schools or the limitations of students. Over-condensation, distortion of 
information, and pictorial omission of elements implied or mentioned 
in titles are three basic faults of many supplementary materials. 

New Incentives for Study 

The fifth characteristic of modern schools is the elmmation of pirn- 
ishment and rewards as motivation for leartimg. Research has proved 
that interest in work and the adaptation of tasks and materials to student 
capacities are more valid prods to learning than are either punishment or 
rewards. As a result, educators do not look today with the same favor 
on the receipt from commercial or business organizations of gratuities in 
the form of plaques, medals, books, calendars, blotters, pencils, etc. to 
be distributed by the teacher to prize students. For the same reason, 
some schools look with disfavor on competitive essay contests. 


CRITERIA FOR PUBLIC RELATIONS THROUGH THE 
SCHOOLS 

The United States Chamber of Commerce in a recent study has shown 
the direct relation between good education and good business. What 
hurts one hurts the other. What benefits one benefits both. In com- 
munities where the level of education is high, the standard of living and, 
therefore, the demand for goods and services provided by business are 
also high. It is to the advantage then of the manufacturer, distributor, 
institute or trade association which attempts to tell the public relations 
story through schools to adopt a long range point of view in the prep- 
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aration of materials for use in the schools. Through these materials in- 
dustry and business can help raise the level of education by giving ac- 
curate, unbiased information and by so doing benefit themselves. 

Whatever the motives are that actuate business to tell the public re- 
lations story through schools there is an inherent obligation not to use 
the schools to protnote selfish interests. This is not to say that the 
primary purpose of a public relations story interpreted through ma- 
terials offered to schools is exclusively an altruistic one. After all, there 
is no reason why the popularization of a firm or brand name is not per- 
missible. 

A prime purpose of supplementary educational materials produced 
under commercial auspices may be to develop among teachers and 
students a consciousness of need of a particular product or service and 
the development of desires that may be satisfied at a later time. This is 
the admitted purpose of many public relations programs, particularly 
of trade associations or “institutes.” They render an educative service in 
extending worthy information about meats, milk, fruit, plastics, or 
household conveniences. Naturally they do not mention other products 
that may give the same values less expensively. Informed teachers 
usually correct such overemphasis, however. 

Yardstick for Evaluating Material 

The one educational organization which has done most to make in- 
dustry and business aware of their obligations to education is the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Principals, which has set up a 
Consumer Education Study. This Study has published a report entitled 
“Commercial Supplementary Teaching Materials,”* 1946, which pro- 
poses standards for the preparation and use of public relations materials 
offered to schools as instructional aids, in addition to “Specifications 
for Commercial Supplementary Teaching Materials for Science; Pre- 
College Level,” 1946. 

Several attempts have been made to develop criteria for the use by 
schools of materials prepared by commercial and industrial firms, trade 
organizations, and institutes. The American Home Economics Associa- 
tion published in 1940 a report of a committee composed of experts in 
the teaching field and interested manufacturers. The report contained 
a check list for application to home economics materials. The United 
States Office of Education in the same year suggested a series of 
standards to be applied to commercial materials for schools. All four 

*For copies, address Consumer Education Study, National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, 1201 16th St., NW., Washington, D. C. 
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studies should serve as useful guides for telling the public relations story 
through schools. 

Apply These Tests 

Two criteria, now generally accepted, are these: 

The public relations story must contribute positively and effectively 
to the educational program of the schools. Materials must relate defi- 
nitely to the approved curriculum. This requires the public relations 
worker to know what schools are currently doing and to shape his 
story to acceptable school practices. He succeeds best when the ma- 
terials offered not only make a real contribution to education but en- 
gender good will and, in the long run, promote sales of his product or 
service. 

The public relations story must not contain direct promotion of sales. 
The name of the sponsoring organization should appear but not with 
such repetition or emphasis as to subordinate the educational content. 
Educational authorities agree that the name should appear not only as 
fair recognition of the contribution of materials but also as definite as- 
signment of responsibility for the contents. 

No justification would appear to exist for usurping the time of 
teachers and students that is prescribed for education in order to 
further the selfish interests, financial or otherwise, of any sponsoring 
organization. If the advertising is reasonable in amount, unobjection- 
able in taste, not misleading, fair to competing products or services, 
and especially if there is small probability of its influencing purchases 
at the time of use, no objections to its inclusion are likely to be raised 
by schools. Excessive advertising, however, will preclude its use. 

Common Errors to Avoid 

Factors which tend to limit the use by schools of supplementary 
materials are these: 

Objectionable advertising or sales promotion. One company prepared 
an elaborate exhibit of materials at a cost of I3.50 per unit only to find 
that the kit was declared objectionable by state school authorities be- 
cause of the excessive amount of advertising. 

Physical specijications which make the material difficult to store, 
catalog, exhibit, distribute, or use. Teachers make maximum use of ma- 
terials when these may be economically filed to insure both availability 
and durability. Booklets too small and posters too large are common 
criticisms offered by teachers. Besides the principles of good design 
which must be followed for effective printed material, special prin- 
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ciples of format also govern effectiveness for school use. Size of type, 
spacing, use of captions, use of color, pictorial illustrations and quality 
of paper are important considerations for printed classroom materials. 
All must be geared to the level of maturity of the student. 

Inaccurate, misleading, or distorted injormation. Schools have a right 
to expect accuracy in materials offered to them, especially with refer- 
ence to economic facts. 

Inappropriate content, unrelated to the current curriculum or pre- 
sented in a way that is not conducive to learning. Chief fault of much 
printed material is the difficulty of the vocabulary, brought about by 
over-condensation of ideas. For the elementary school a good standard 
for charts is “one chart, one idea, one clear concept.” 

Wrotig approach to schools. As a general rule, direct approach to 
teachers in public schools without administrative sanction is fatal to a 
public relations program. Efforts must be made to interpret the pro- 
gram, its purpose and its scope, to both administrators and teachers be- 
fore any effective distribution of materials is attempted. 

Foor servicing. Chiefly the unavailability of materials when re- 
quested. Most schools have courses of study which prescribe different 
phases for different times of the school year. Supplementary materials 
to be maximally useful must be available to schools when teachers are 
in a position to use them. 

TEN OPPORTUNITIES FOR PREPARING MATERIALS 

Much evidence exists to attest to the willingness of schools to use 
educational materials prepared for them by commercial agencies ex- 
clusive of textbook publishers and school suppliers. Public relations 
departments would do well to acquaint themselves with the following 
sources of information: 

T caching Aids for the Asking— Homer J. Smith 

Free Supplementary Materials of Value in Teaching High School 
Chemistry— W . E. Hauswold 
Enriched Teaching Series— Mnxie N. Woodring 
Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials— LncHe Denham 
Elementary Teachers^ Guide to Free Curriculum Materials— Fowlkes 
and Morgan 

Educators’ Index of Free Materials— John Guy Fowlkes 
Vertical File Service Catalog— H. W. Wilson Co. 

Free Inexpensive Learning Materials— Fe^ody College 

Bool’/wi— American Library Association 

Educators’ Guide to Free Fz7mr—Horkheimer & Differ 
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Specific opportunities for preparing materials acceptable to schools 
follow: 

To Suppleinent hiforjnation in Textbooks. Teachers generally favor 
a multiple rather than a single text approach to learning, believing that 
this plan helps to meet the varying reading abilities of students, thus 
making for better understanding. Multiple texts provide for enrich- 
ment of the program, stimulate thinking by presenting several view- 
points, and lead to greater interest on the part of students. With the 
phenomenal and continuing increase in the body of knowledge, es- 
pecially in economic and scientific fields, teachers rely more and more 
on good supplementary materials to fill out the detail which textbooks 
cannot adequately provide. Materials offered by commercial agencies 
are thus of genuine value in the teaching process. They should not be 
prepared, however, undl an effective study of textbook content is made, 
and then only to supplement rather than to compete with textbook ma- 
terials. For instance, the Institute of Life Insurance Underwriters offers 
schools through local agents a Handbook of Life Insurance. 

To Provide Accurate Sensory Experience. Learning, especially via 
the scientific method, depends upon the student’s ability to observe ac- 
curately. Generally no visual aid surpasses the observation of the actual 
object. Teachers welcome, therefore, opportunities for groups of 
students to observe actual industrial processes first-hand. In lieu of 
this, exhibits of actual materials suffice. Well-prepared charts, exhibits, 
models, motion pictures, slide films, and pictures offer visual substi- 
tutes for actual observation. The Standard Oil Company, for example, 
offers to teachers in 14 Midwestern states sample bottles of petroleum 
products. The United States Gypsum Company provides an exhibit 
that includes samples of cement plaster, quick lime, gypsum rock and 
hydrated lime. 

T 0 Stimulate Learnmg. A good classroom environment is one which 
arouses student curiosity and stimulates learning. Pictures and charts 
displayed in the classroom help to provide this environment. Variety is 
essential, and frequent changes are necessary to keep the atmosphere 
stimulating. The science poster series issued regularly by the Westing- 
house Electric Corporation is typical of the kinds of stimulating ma- 
terial which commercial agencies can offer. The Royal Typewriter 
Company offers a posture chart to schools showing the correct typing 
posture. The United States Beet Sugar Association provides teachers 
with a large wall chart on sugar from seed to table. 

To Offer Current Factual Infonnation. Industrial research and de- 
velopment is constantly contributing new knowledge which teachers 
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and students need to know. The public relations story^ can help to keep 
the classroom abreast of new developments. The New Haven Railroad 
supplies secondary school teachers in its territory with a monthly news 
bulletin called “Current New England,” which gives the schools up-to- 
date information on these phases of regional life: history, industry, edu- 
cation, recreation, agriculture and transportation. G. & C. Merriam 
Company publishes regularly Word Study, a bulletin devoted to cur- 
rent word usage. These bulletins are equally valuable whether one uses 
a dictionary published by this firm or by some other company. 

To Analyze Objects and Processes. Instruction, especially in science, 
involves the description and the analysis of many objects and processes. 
On occasion this analysis may be by direct experience. More often it 
is by charts, diagrams, models, and exhibits of the types available from 
industrial and commercial organizations. Examples are models show- 
ing construction of the types of thermostats and thermometers which 
are standard equipment on home heating devices, a model showing con- 
struction of a pressure cooker, or the cross-section model of a thermos 
bottle. The Hershey Chocolate Company offers schools an educational 
wall chart that visualizes the sources and manufacturing processes of 
chocolate, while the Elgin Watch Company offers “The Box of Won- 
ders,” a 1 2 -page description of the mechanism of a watch. 

To Provide First-Hand Experience. The production, distribution, 
and consumption of goods in enterprises accessible to the schools offer 
the public relations worker an opportunity to plan excursions for 
students. For example, more than 75 railroads regularly conduct student 
tours of railroad terminals and facilities. A preliminary trip of explora- 
tion and arrangement by the teacher is vital to the success of any ex- 
cursion. Talks, booklets and tour diagrams should be on the maturity 
level of the groups handled. 

To Develop the Special biter ests of Students. Scholarships, fellow- 
ships and assistant-ships for collegiate levels, and contests of various 
types for secondary schools under the sponsorship of commercial 
agencies serve to develop the special interests of students, and to en- 
gender good will for the sponsor. Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
sponsors annually a series of scholarships for secondary school youth 
talented in science, while General Electric Company each year provides 
a series of fellowships for high-school teachers of science. The fel- 
lowship covers tuition fees, maintenance at college, and traveling ex- 
penses for a period of six weeks. The program seeks to enlarge the 
teacher’s grasp of new developments in the physical sciences rather 
than to have immediate influence upon pedagogical methods. 
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The National Association of Secondary School Principals annually 
approves national contests which in its opinion have suflicient educa- 
tional values for students to outweigh the direct or implied commercial 
aspects. Of the many contests that seek participation of schools, only 
23 were approved for the 1946-47 school year. This organization does 
not concern itself with scholarships offered by colleges and universities 
for which the respective institutions determine the recipients through 
qualifying examinations. However, it does object to any plan to select 
students if the wTiting of an essay is required as part of the qualifying 
procedure. 

To Provide Background Injormation for Teachers. Research is con- 
tinually contributing new information which the alert teacher will want 
to incorporate into the curriculum. It is one of the tasks of the public 
relations program to fulfill this need. Materials may be offered to teach- 
ers in two forms: (i) informative bulletins and (2) teaching guides. 
The first provides teachers with new facts on developing situations. The 
National Association of Manufacturers, (14 West 49th Street, New 
York City 20) believing that economic readjustments call for clear 
thinking by teachers, offers a monthly bulletin entitled “Trends in 
Education-Industry Cooperation.” This bulletin is widely read by edu- 
cators and by businessmen interested in the educational field. Teachers 
report that they value its information about business news and view- 
points for classroom use, reference reading, and bulletin-board display, 
as well as its review of new teaching aids published by the NAM. 

Teaching guides are useful in acquainting instructors with the over- 
all plan of specific supplementary materials. Procter and Gamble gives 
teachers a 32-page teaching guide to accompany its educational sound 
film “Scrub Game.” The guide explains objectives, concepts and 
generalizations, and procedures for making effective use of the film. 
Pequot Mills offers instructors Teacher's Textbook of Sheets and Pil- 
lowcases. 

To Supplement Extra-Curricidar Activities. Modern schools conduct 
many extra-class activities of academic, social, and special interest types 
to give students opportunities for a more abundant and well-rounded 
education in personal living. These extra-curricular activities have been 
utilized by many business organizations as effective media for telling 
the public relations story. Printed programs for dramatic productions 
and athletic events are frequently given to schools by commercial 
agencies either free or at small expense. The name and insignia of the 
contributors are customarily imprinted on these materials. 

Bristol-Myers offers schools “As Others See You,” a leaflet on good 
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grooming for girls. A department store in Providence, R. L, has estab- 
lished a junior fashions board made up of representatives of high 
schools in its territory to choose fashions likely to appeal to a teen- 
age group of potential customers. 

To Fulfill Unmet Educatiojjal Needs. Opportunities to tell the pub- 
lic relations story through schools are not limited bv past practices. As 
schools change, new opportunities to offer supplementary materials 
develop in fulfillment of unmet needs. The New Haven Railroad in 
response to a request from teachers in its territory developed a class- 
room unit entitled “Flow to Read a Railroad Timetable.” General 
Electric Company produced “A Primer of Electronics,” a simple in- 
troduction to the electron and the principles which govern its use, when 
science teachers indicated a desire for such an informative booklet. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR TELLING 
TFIE PUBLIC RELATIONS STORY 

The task of the classroom teacher is to relate instructional materials 
to the interests and abilities of students and to stimulate and direct their 
responses toward the development of worthy habits and skills. The 
public relations story to be successful must achieve similar ends. The 
Consumer Education Study of the National Educational Association 
says that the content, to be effective, must be: 

1. Tfwe/y, contributing information too recent to be included in 
available textbooks 

2. Sound in terms of the program it proposes to enrich or supple- 
ment 

3. Accurate in facts, without distortion or exaggeration 

4. Adapted to the needs, the interests, and the maturity level of 
students 

5. Tmthful, in that it does not suppress important relevant infor- 
mation 

6. Responsible, in that the sponsor definitely stands behind state- 
ments made. 

The extent to which desired educational results can be obtained 
through the public relations program depends upon the methods and 
techniques used in preparation. Technical experts in the industrial and 
commercial field need the advice and assistance of practicing educators 
to make sure that the materials have teaching and learning values. Many 
firms employ curriculum consultants to help them in planning and pre- 
paring educational materials. Unless the supplementary material is well- 
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FigURF I2.~No one has more to gain from intelligent assistance 
TO THE students IN OUR SCHOOLS THAN THE INDUSTRIES THAT WILL SOON 
EMPLOY THEM. TEACHING AIDS LIKE THOSE PICTURED ABOVE, FURNISHED 

BY American industry, are receiving a warm -welcome from 

TEACHERS EVERYWHERE. I. CLASSROOM SCENE FROM “BOULEVARDS OF 

Steel,” a New Haven Railroad slide film for secondary schools. 
2. This catalog lists all items offered by the railroad to schools in 
THE territory THROUGH WHICH IT OPERATES. AlL ARE FREE. 3. A SET OF 
FIVE RESEARCH UNITS ON NeW ENGLAND LIFE AND PROBLEMS, ENTIRELY 
NON-COMMERCIAL IN CHARACTER, OFFERS NeW EnGLAND SCHOOLS TEACH- 
ING MATERIAL CONCERNING THEIR TERRITORY WHICH IS NOT AVAILABLE 
FROM SCHOOL PUBLISHERS. 4. ThE GeNERAL ElECTRIC COMPANY LISTS 
SERVICES FOR TEACHERS IN THIS MODEST BUT EFFECTIVE CATALOG. 5. “CUR- 
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RENT New England,” published by the New Haven Railroad, is a 

MONTHLY BULLETIN FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS THAT IS MAILED 
UPON REQUEST AND IS RAPIDLY BECOMING A MUST AMONG NeW EnGLAND 
TEACHERS. 6. “DiESEL PoWER,” ONE OF A SERIES OF SEVEN SCHOOLROOM 
POSTERS ON TRANSPORTATION. 7. TwO TEACHING GUIDES, ONE FOR A MOTION 
PICTURE, THE OTHER FOR A SLIDE FILM. SuCH A GUIDE IS PREPARED FOR EACH 
TEACHING AID OFFERED BY THE NeW HaVEN. 8. An ATTRACTIVE BOOKLET 
ON THE STORY OF GLASS, DEVOID OF COMMERCIALISM, PREPARED FOR STU- 
DENTS BY THE Coca-Cola Company. 9. Welcome adjunct to the New 
Haven’s list of free teaching materials is “How To Read a Time- 
table.” 10. A SMALL BUT COLORFUL BOOKLET GIVEN TO STUDENTS BY THE 

railroad’s police department officers following showings of their 
slide FILM, “Play Safe.” 
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organized for classroom purposes, either logically as regards subject 
matter or psychologically in terms of effective teaching and learning, 
it may be rejected completely or used only occasionally by schools. 

Gaging the Proper Intelligence Level 

Educational materials, above all, should be understandable to students 
in the following ways. 

hi ideas. Concepts which are easy for specialists are not always readily 
grasped by teachers or students. Every idea likely to prove difBcuit 
should be fully explained, usually with examples or illustrations within 
the grasp of immature readers. Explanations should occur in the body 
of the text at the time the concept is introduced. 

In interest. Ideas must be kept pretty close to the normal interests of 
students. The public relations worker must be aware of the normal ex- 
periences of youth in order to provide materials that will prove interest- 
ing. This much is sure: the rate and amount of learning is definitely 
determined by the extent of student interest in the materials. 

In vocabulary . A large proportion of the rejections of materials sup- 
plied to schools is caused by a heavy vocabulary burden chiefly of 
technical words. These should always be explained by context, by defi- 
nition, or by illustrations. 

In style, simplicity and clear sequence of ideas are essential. Para- 
graphs should seldom run over 1 50 words and should be introduced by 
topic sentences. Concrete details and short sentences are helpful. Nu- 
merous verbal illustrations, quoted conversations, and reasonable variety 
in sentences appeal to youthful readers. Obvious writing down to 
students should be avoided. 

In illustrations. Illustrations of every kind are desirable but each 
should be accompanied in caption or text by sufficient explanation to 
insure understanding. 

SPECIFICATIONS FOR PREPARING SUPPLEMENTARY 
MATERIALS 

A few school systems have rules which prohibit the use of supple- 
mentary teaching materials produced by commercial organizations, but 
in most instances educators are willing to accept for classroom use 
materials which have an educational value. The 1945 edition of the 
“Elementary Teacher’s Guide to Free Curriculum Materials” listed as 
many as 1,922 different items available without cost from governmental. 
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commercial and industrial organizations. To be included in this list, 
apply to Educators’ Progress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin. 

A report by the National Science Teachers’ Association says “many 
commercially prepared materials are ill adapted for use in the elementary 
school because too much content is presented in a single aid, or because 
the vocabulary is too difficult. For the elementary school, two charts, 
each portraying one idea, are more effective as a teaching aid than one 
chart containing two ideas. It would be desirable for all manufacturers 
to have their charts, booklets, and bulletins prepared with the help of an 
expert in reading, and to plan some of these for specifically each year 
of the elementary school.” The Association recommends the following; 

1. 'Physical specifications for booklets. 

a. Size— these general sizes are recommended: 8 14 x 1 1 ; 6 x 
9; 5 14 X 8 14 ; 3 14 x 814 ; 3 x 5. 

b. Imprint— all types should have a title descriptive of the 
content, the date of issue should be clearly indicated, and 
the sponsoring organization listed. 

c. Vocabulary— size of type, vocabulaty difficulty, length of 
line and spacing between lines should meet accepted stand- 
ards for respective grade levels. The Buckingham, Dolch, 
Gates, Horn, Rinsland, and Thorndike word lists should be 
consulted to determine grade placement. Lists are available 
at libraries and book stores. 

d. Paper— enamel paper should be avoided if it causes glare 
and eyestrain. Covers should be durable paper, saddle- 
stitched to permit the booklet to be opened flat. 

e. Illustrations— photographs, drawings, and diagrams are 
desirable if they are instructive and not merely decorative. 

2. Physical specifications for charts. 

a. Two kinds needed— (i) those which stress one major idea 
in sufficient size to be readily visible to an entire class; (2) 
those which use small type to present considerable detail 
suitable for the bulletin board. 

b. Size for teaching charts— 18 x 24. 

c. Material— preferably of washable cloth or heavy paper. 
Flimsy paper charts are useful but are relatively short- 
lived. 

d. Print— elements should be large enough to be visible at a 
distance of 25 feet. To be read throughout the classroom 
the type should be at least 72 point in size; 84 point or 96 
point is recommended. Art work should be simple. 
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3. Physical specifications for pictures. 

a. Size— these general sizes are recommended: 12 x 18, 8V2 x 
u , 6x9. 

b. Captions—subheads and captions should be determined by 
iises to be made of the picture. The main caption should 
not be over one line, presented in large bold type. 

c. Color— realistic color is desirable in pictures designed for 
educational use. Black and white is preferable to poor color 
reproduction. Glossy surface should be avoided to prevent 
glare. 


SERVICING SCHOOLS 

Unless the school administrator and his teaching staff are convinced 
of the educational value of the public relations story and the absence 
of direct sales promotion, there is little likelihood of full cooperation 
on the part of school personnel. Thus there falls on the public relations 
worker the task of interpreting the program to the schools before 
complete acceptance can be anticipated. 

It is important to note that initial contacts should be with adminis- 
trators rather than with teachers since administrative sanction is usually 
necessary before commercial materials may be used. Providence, Rhode 
Island, has committees of teachers study supplementary aids before their 
classroom use is permitted. 

The National Association of Manufacturers uses the following type 
of letter to acquaint administrators with its materials at the same time 
that an initial mailing of a prospectus is sent to teachers; 

Dear Superintendent:* 

Challenging complexities of this period of economic readjustment 
call for clear thinking and wise guidance by the teacher to prepare the 
student for problems he will face when his school days are over. To 
assist the teacher of those subjects which deal with our economic and 
social structure, the National Association of Manufacturers presents its 
new edition of the “Bibliography of Economic and Social Study Ma- 
terial.” 

New types of offerings are made in this edition. For teachers interested 
in radio for classroom instruction, a radio drama is adaptable either for 
class or school assembly use, A monthly publication to keep the teacher 
currently informed of new developments in industry-education coopera- 
tion and of new materials available between Bibliographies is also of- 
•editors’ NOTE: Addressing by individual name would be more effective. 
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fered. Booklets and motion pictures, which bear on vocational guidance, 
economics and industrial relations, have been carefully chosen to sup- 
plement textbook information on our economic system. 

This Bibliography has been mailed to all teachers of whom we have 
record. However, there may be teachers under your supervision who 
are not on our mailing list. If you care to send us their names and ad- 
dresses, we will be glad to check them against our mailing list and to 
send the Bibliography to those who have not received it. 

Single copies of any booklets will be sent to your high school libraries 
upon request. They are available without charge and will be mailed 
postage prepaid. 

Selection of Bibliography material for your own use may be indicated 
in the blank space provided on the enclosed order cards, the use of 
which will speed our handling of your request. 

How To Reach the Teacher 

The following opportunities permit the public relations worker to 
contact teachers to interpret his materials and to offer them for class- 
room use: 

1 . Sample mailings 

2. Direct visits to schools 

3. Listing in directories which publicize free curriculum materials 

4. Advertising in educational publications 

5. Exhibits at national, regional, and local educational meetings 

6. Contacts with teacher-training institutions— especially summer 
sessions 

7. Publishing a bibliography of available offerings. 

Every effort should be made to explain clearly and exactly just what 
is offered and under what conditions materials are made available. Ease 
of obtaining instructional aids is an excellent inducement to teachers to 
seek them. Materials, especially motion pictures and slide films, should 
be sent to teachers when they are wanted. Scheduling difficulties fre- 
quently do the public relations program more harm than good, since 
much good will is lost through failure to observe promised showdng 
dates. Delivery charges should be prepaid, although nominal charges 
may be set if the teachers are made fully aware of such charges before 
materials are ordered. Many industrial and commercial firms which 
offer materials in quantity use mailing agencies to facilitate the distribu- 
tion of their instructional aids. The reviews School Management^ Social 
Education and other educational magazines publish monthly lists of 
free materials offered by commercial, industrial, and governmental or- 
ganizations. 
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Methods of following up vary. Questionnaires, interviews, reports 
on school use of materials, and requests for suggestions from teachers in 
improving service are several devices now satisfactorily in use. Other 
means of determining acceptance and use should be developed periodi- 
cally as part of the public relations program. Because student needs and 
interest change from time to time, the program should include periodic 
checks to determine shifts in attitudes toward the use of supplementary 
materials. 

TRAINING PUBLIC RELATIONS PERSONNEL 
FOR WORK WITH SCHOOLS 

There is no substitute for experience. The public relations worker 
with a background of educational experience is in a better position to 
produce and to interpret a program to schools than one who lacks 
acquaintance with the peculiar practices associated with educational 
institutions. In lieu of practical teaching experience, however, the public 
relations worker should acquaint himself with modern schools by such 
means as attendance at national, regional and local conferences of 
schools administrators and teachers. In addition, he might read such 
basic books as An Overview of Elementary Education by Baxter and 
Bradley, D. C. Heath & Co., 1945; Education in the Elementary School 
by Hollis L. Caswell, American Book Company, 1942; and The Ameri- 
can Secondary School by Leonard Koos, Ginn & Co. All three contain 
bibliographies for various phases of the total school program in which 
the public relations worker might be particularly interested. 

CHECK LIST 

1 . Has the total program in its relations to schools been carefully 
worked out.? 

2. Does it offer a positive contribution to the educational pro- 
gram of the schools affected? 

3. Do the materials fit the curriculum or current program of 
studies? 

4. Do the materials tell the public relations story effectively? 

5. Are the materials devoid of objectionable propaganda or direct 
sales promotion? 

6. Are the physical specifications right? 

7. Is the content appropriate to the school level that is intended? 

8. Is the material timely? 
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9. Is the servicing adequate? 

10, Have the provisions been made for follow-up? 


Editors’ Note 

Some companies have found particularly effective ways of bringing 
the story of their products and services directly into teaching materials 
which are highly valued by school authorities and teachers. 

An outstanding job is being done by Pan American Airways Corp. to 
make the next generation understand commercial aviation and its impact 
on the world. The company leaves classroom indoctrination in tech- 
niques of flying to others and concentrates on the social, economic 
and cultural implications of international flight. Its campaign is built 
around “Classroom Clipper”, a bimonthly 12-page company publication 
sent free to teachers to be used as the basis of classroom programs. In 
three years, 40,000 teachers have come to use it regularly. Each issue 
contains a special study of some country or area to which Pan American 
flies. Teachers also receive a series of books on foreign countries and 
are provided for classroom use with pamphlets, slide films, maps and 
charts. The story of aviation is in the background of all these teaching 
tools. 


A Trade Association Gives Leadership 

The Association of American Railroads supplies widely used free 
educational material to schools. It enables teachers to conduct complete 
classroom units on the history and development of railroads, on services 
performed, and on various occupations within the industry. Teachers’ 
Idts contain classroom manuals, pamphlets, “quiz” books, bibliographies 
of railroad literature, lists of available films, pictures, and other aids. 

The Ford Motor program has been particularly successful because 
the public relations department of the company not only knows and 
anticipates the curricular needs of the schools but also because it is 
constantly breaking new ground in the use of modern methods and 
techniques. One of these is a series of booklets in cartoon-strip style 
carrying such captions as “The Story of Steel”, and written and edited 
by educators. They were tried out first in Detroit with the full co- 
operation of school authorities. General Electric has also made wide 
use of the same technique in getting over to the schools the story of 
the electrical manufacturing industry. 
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New Techniques in School Relations 

A wide variety of methods is available for creating understanding 
and friendship on the part of students and educators other than pro- 
viding teaching material. V arious chapters of this book will point out 
in detail how company publications, annual reports, and other public 
relations messages can be distributed to opinion leaders among whom, 
of course, teachers and school officials must be numbered. 

Corporations are just beginning to recognize the real potentialities 
of open-house visits by educators and students. (See Chapter XXVIII on 
the Open House). Ford Motor Company, Detroit, after distributing its 
cartoon booklets throughout the school system, took 80,000 students 
and teachers through the Rouge plant to see it in action and to study 
the processes described in the booklets. At the end of the tour, kits were 
presented to each teacher for use in measuring the observation and 
retention of students. 

Dan River Mills, Danville, Va., recently inaugurated “High School 
Day”. Seniors of the local high school took a tour of the entire plant, 
Company officials and supervisors acted as guides to small groups. After 
the tour each executive gave a “My Day” exposition of his responsi- 
bilities and explained to students the relationship between his job and 
all other operations in the plant. 

At Spicer Manufacturing Division of Dana Corporation, Toledo, 
Ohio, executives of the company and members of the union’s bargain- 
ing committees acted as guides and explained to a thousand students 
the products made and the processes of production. Each visitor was 
given a booklet explaining the operation of the plant and the crafts- 
manship which goes into its products. After returning to school, in- 
structors conducted discussion periods about the visit. 

Employee Recruitment in Schools 

To make high school students respect and become interested in busi- 
ness and at the same time to stimulate community interest, Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc,, Stamford, Conn., has developed an effective technique. 
When the high school class of Stamford High School is ready to 
graduate, the company writes a folksy full page ad for the class year- 
book, reproduces it in the two town papers, broadcasts it on its spon- 
sored radio program, and distributes copies to the company personnel. 
The ad is based on the idea of community cooperation, good will and 
tolerance. It suggests that graduates drop in to the company’s industrial 
relations department and talk about their plans for a future job. 
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A Leader in School Relations 

Bank of America, California, is among the nation’s leaders in the 
development of sound relations between business institutions and edu- 
cational systems. Backlog of the program is the 250,000 savings accounts 
maintained for California school children. In otlier ways the bank is 
doing real pioneering. One illustration is its plan to employ public 
school teachers of California at substantial wages during their summer 
vacation. This gives the teacher a working acquaintance with the func- 
tions of the bank and an understanding of its policies. That in turn 
makes the whole school system more receptive to the teaching materials 
and cooperative plans of the bank. 

Executives of the bank and public relations representatives plan to 
call on every school in the state at least once a year. These explain the 
economic functions of banking and the place of the bank in the com- 
munity. At the secondary and college level the program is of direct 
assistance to the bank in its recruiting of employees. 

This aspect of school relations calls for far more executive thinking 
than has been applied to it up to now' in the average company. Recent 
surveys show that most teachers and school authorities avoid classroom 
speakers from business because they are stuffy, speak above the maturity 
level of the student and are unable to tie their remarks into the teaching 
curriculum of the school. 

Developing Understanding of Management Problems 

Some of the more practical programs for school cooperation under- 
take not only to explain the philosophy of business to students but also 
to give them an understanding of the problems of management. In- 
dustry-education cooperation took a new turn when 500 students in the 
School of Business Administration, University of Michigan, set them- 
selves up as a make-believe regional meeting of General Mills stock- 
holders. The students met with the company’s top executives and public 
relations personnel at Ann Arbor. Copies of the annual report had been 
sent the students in advance and the students kept the chairman of the 
board busy with probing questions. The show was conducted in the 
same manner as the regional meetings General Mills has been holding 
with its stockholders for some years. It featured a motion-picture 
version of the annual report, exhibits of company products and 
activities, a long forum period— and refreshments. 

Caterpillar Tractor, Peoria, Illinois, sponsors a local round-table or- 
ganization in Avhich businessmen, educators and school officials meet 
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once a month to discuss mutual problems and promote community in- 
terests. Standard Oil of New Jersey sends its executives into universities 
where forum meetings and round-table groups study the economics and 
philosophy of business. 

Liaison between Business and Education 

The American College Public Relations Association has proved itself 
an effective liaison agent between business and education. It has done 
much to encourage the elevation of public relations to the policy-making 
level of management in educational institutions and to the establishment 
and improvement of public relations courses. 

With public relations moving so rapidly to its rightful place in the 
management picture, one would expect that business organizations 
would do more to tie their public relations programs into curricular 
activities. Here are a couple of interesting exceptions to the rule: 

The Charles Morris Price School of Philadelphia decided to concen- 
trate on the case study method in teaching public relations. It arranged 
with the Institute of Public Relations in New York City, consultants 
to the hat industry, to provide the school with copies of plans, surveys, 
and program procedure as they develop. Each week the students sub- 
mitted questions which were answered by the institute. The experiment 
became a proven means for teaching public relations. 

The problem of giving practical experience to students of public 
relations is solved in an unusual way at Webber College, Babson Park, 
Fla. The institution went to businessmen in nearby towns, invited them 
to visit the college, discuss their problems with the students, and then 
use the services of the students gratis. The youngsters went to work 
studying specific public relations problems, conducted opinion surveys 
and outlined programs. Many businessmen adopted their plans intact 
and even offered jobs to students upon graduation. 

Pitfalls in School Relations Publicity 

A new school relations technique has been developed by Corn Ex- 
change National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. Representatives of the bank 
go into the junior high schools and lecture on the history and economics 
of banking. Students are then given an examination based on the 
lectures. Those who pass are given trips through the bank where officials 
exhibit the functions and departments discussed in the talks. This ac- 
tivity stimulated much community interest and made good copy for 
feature stories which appeared in the city’s papers. 

This last observation suggests a warning. Sound school relations fre- 
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quently result in spontaneous and helpful publicity within the com- 
munity and sometimes even nationally. But nothing is more dangerous 
than planning a school relations program with the idea of making 
publicity capital of it. Schools will not tolerate being exploited and it’s 
easy to give the impression that you’re attempting just that. 

Sound Publicity Promotion 

Once in a while an occasion develops naturally for widespread 
publicity in connection with a school cooperation campaign. That’s 
what happened when the Pan-American Coffee Bureau staged its nation- 
wide essay contest among school children. It developed just at a time 
when inter-American relationships were of paramount interest, when 
every agency of government was concentrating its attention on the 
issue, and asking the cooperation of the school systems in addition to 
every other civic and cultural agency. Despite the fact that such a cam- 
paign might be interpreted as encouraging coft'ee-drinking among 
school children and would ordinarily be frowned upon, school co- 
operation was almost universal. Government agencies cooperated, 
winners were taken to Washington, prizes were awarded in the Library 
of Congress, a radio audience of 6,500,000 listened to the Quiz Kids 
discussing the economics of coffee-growing and of the countries which 
produce it. And the press of the country gave first page attention to 
the event. 


CONCLUSION 

Here then is an area of public relations in which sincerity of purpose 
and unselfishness is a paramount ingredient. At a time when the attitude 
of the next generation towards business and the American philosophy 
is critically important, opportunities in the field should not be over- 
looked by any business organization, large or small. But nothing could 
be more destructive, if not dangerous, than to rush into such a program 
without the most serious and exhaustive study of its potentialities. 

— G. G. and D. G. 
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iNY EXPOSITION OF THE SUB- 


ject of this chapter should start with two self-evident truths which we 
shall dignify by the label “Commandments.” But they should be mem- 
orized with tongue-in-cheek reservations because the problem of win- 
ning better public relations with distributors and dealers cannot be 
solved by words alone. It can be solved only by the diligent application 
of each of these commandments in many ways. Always remember that 
every wedding between a manufacturer and a distributor, between a 
distributor and a dealer, is a moneymatch, and that as soon as money 
troubles arise love flies out the window. 

What are these Commandments? 

1. Keep them sold! 

2. Keep them selling! 

The pronoun “them” in our two commandments refers to either dis- 
tributors or dealers, or both. To preclude the possibility that an irate 
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reader will pitch his tent outside my door, to confound me with protests 
against the lack of typicalness in the examples I intend to use, I must 
digress long enough to establish the standpoint from which this is wnit- 
ten. My company, the Westinghouse Electric Corporation, makes more 
different kinds of electrical products than any other company. These 
products range from large wind-tunnel motors down to tiny light bulbs, 
some as small as a grain of wheat. There is a definite distribution channel 
for each group of related products. Each distribution channel has its 
own peculiarities— some established by the market to which a group of 
products is sold; some established by the technical requirements of the 
installations themselves. A sales engineer who distinguishes himself at 
Grand Coulee Dam might fail utterly at the job of selling a Laundromat 
to a housewife; just as a top-notch Laundromat salesman might find 
himself flabbergasted by the logarithms of Grand Coulee. 

Some of our products are sold only by the parent company, some 
are sold both by the parent company and through distributors, some 
are sold only through distributors. Here, I shall limit the discussion to 
two sharply defined distribution channels generally used in American 
industry. First, that channel which carries apparatus through distribu- 
tors to industrial companies; second, that which carries appliances 
through distributors to homes. The word apparatus, as I use it, means 
industrial products for production purposes. The word appliances, as I 
use it, means products for home use. 

Although I will continue to turn to Westinghouse for my examples 
—the company and situation I know best— the principles I outline here 
apply not only to one company or to these two kinds of distribution, 
but to all areas of manufacturer-dealer public relations. 

The organization that you establish for your distributors and dealers 
is important. So are the benevolent policies that you write for them. We 
shall assume that your organization is a good one; that your distributors 
have been well chosen as corner stones forming specific, essential parts 
of your sales structure; that your distributor-dealer policy is calculated 
to cement rather than to disintegrate that structure. Now let’s get back 
on the track. 

KEEP THEM SOLD! 

That sounds simple, doesn’t it? You just keep your distributors and 
dealers sold on the idea that your company and your line of products 
is top-hole— better than any other combination to be found. But how 
does one do that? By making business your business. 
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To do that you must start out by acting the role of The Prospective 
Customer. As The Prospective Customer you are in need of something, 
and have the money (or the credit) to buy that something. Let’s say 
it is product X, some form of which is made by many different manu- 
facturers. You have a choice, then, of X~i, X-2, X-3, down to X-io. 
Among all of these you have decided upon X-2, and you’re going to 
buy it in preference to all other brands. Why? That is a poser. Millions 
of dollars have been spent to find out. I think you’re going to buy X-2: 
Because you have a Y-z made by the same company, which has al- 
ways given you complete satisfaction, or 

Because the company that makes X-2 has a good servicing organi- 
zation, or 

Because you know more about X-2 than any other brand, or 

Because X-2 looks good, or 

Because you like the X-2 salesman, or 

Because it’s cheap, or 

Because it’s expensive, or 

Because ... of an endless variety of reasons. 

One inescapable fact remains. You’re going to buy X-2. So you go to 
your dealer. “Mr. Dealer”, you say, “that X-2 is the one I want. None 
other.” That comes close to being the whole point of my story. When 
you, The Prospective Customer, say that to a dealer often enough, that 
dealer stays sold on X-2. You, as The Prospective Customer, had one or 
several reasons for wanting to buy a particular product. Any reason 
you have for wanting to buy it is a good reason. Let’s just take these 
three: 

Because you have a Y-2 made by the same company which has al- 
ways given you complete satisfaction. 0 ?ie good product sells an- 
other. 

Because the company that makes X-2 has a good servicing organi- 
zation. Service makes sales. 

Because you like the X-2 salesman. The salesfnan persojiifies his 
company. 

But let’s get away from these X’s, which are beginning to remind me 
unpleasantly of something they used to call algebra. Let’s talk about 
these three reasons against the background of real products and one 
company’s problems. 

One Good Product Sells Another 
When you bought your electric range from Westinghouse, you 
bought a complete cooking service. With that range, we gave you 
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many things that would help you turn out good meals automatically. 
We gave you an instruction book, a meal planning guide, a home 
canning guide, to show you how to get the greatest enjoyment out of 
the range. We gave you the services of the Westinghouse Home Eco- 
nomics Institute, a proving center dedicated to electrical living. Here, 
constantly seeking the answer to “How will it work in the home?”, 
trained home economists, directed by a recognized authority on the 
subject, consult with engineers, test appliances, check consumer re- 
actions, test recipes, test cooking procedures, prepare instruction books, 
develop educational materials, train home-service women, and cooperate 
with outside research specialists. They also train demonstrators, conduct 
scientific tests, and explain time-saving procedures. 

Why did we do all this? Because we want you to be enthusiastic 
about that range. If we can make you do that, no competitor is going 
to have a chance when you decide to buy other appliances. When we 
sell you one product, we want to sell you twenty-two or twenty-three 
other items. That gives us a wonderful opportunity for group promo- 
tions. That, in turn, keeps the dealer happy. He’s sold on us because 
he’s selling our products regularly and repeatedly. 

The same principles apply to industrial apparatus. When you bought 
your radio frequency generator from Westinghouse you bought an 
education in war-born electronic techniques. We gave you with that 
generator a complete understanding of its operation, its advantages, its 
limitations— and the ways in which this new production tool utilizes 
radio waves to process materials. We gave you this because we wanted 
you to leam how to harden steel faster, how to bond plywood more 
securely. Some day you’re going to need motors and transformers and 
maybe even a complete plant network system. When that time comes 
we want you to buy Westinghouse. 

Service Makes Sales 

Another thing you got with your appliance or apparatus was a 
sincere interest on our part in the continued satisfactory operation of 
that equipment. First, we made sure that you understood it and knew 
how to get the most out of it. Then we said to you “Now look. Every- 
thing mechanical is liable to go haywire once in a while. If this equip- 
ment should do that— we don’t expect it, mind you, but if it should— get 
in touch with us immediately. Complete servicing facilities are available 
at all times.” 

Appliances are serviced through trained dealer and distributor men. 
Industrial apparatus is serviced through thirty-seven large repair shops 
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in strategically located cities throughout the country. In addition, we 
maintain in all our district and branch offices a well-staffed mainte- 
nance department. Each distributor has a service manager and a service 
department. They train dealer service men. This pays dividends. It pays 
dividends by creating a feeling of security among our customers. That 
security becomes loyalty. 

The Salesman Personifies Flis Company 

Everyone knows that. It’s practically a law of nature, like gravity. 
But how does it affect dealer relations? The answer is simple. Well- 
trained salesmen sell more, and dealers like nothing better than big 
volume. Whether he represents the parent company, a distributor, or a 
dealer, tlae salesman is given every educational advantage that a com- 
pany Avhich prides itself on the preeminence of its missionaries can 
invent. 

Not only is he trained; he is equipped with materials to help him sell. 
He has every conceivable sales aid that would help him get the story 
across to the customer. Unless the customer stays sold on that company, 
the latter is in a losing battle to keep its dealers sold. In the final analysis, 
dealer loyalty depends in large measure, and almost directly on cus- 
tomer good-will. 

Public Relations With and For Dealers 

Now suppose you stop playing The Prospective Customer role. Be 
Mr. Dealer for a change. As Mr. Dealer you will expect the manu- 
facturer you represent to use advertising for increased user recognition 
and user acceptance of your products. You will expect this advertising 
to be placed in all the usual media. And you will expect some special 
promotion techniques too. 

The kind of techniques depend, of course, on the company and the 
product. They might include a good radio show or a movie for dealers 
to show at local affairs. These would also contribute much to building 
prestige for the company and to developing dealer pride in the product. 

The program is likely to include product booklets, window and 
counter displays, and a good external company publication which gives 
dealers and distributors a sense of identification with the manufacturer. 

You will expect all these things and more. And you ought to get 
them, Mr. Dealer, because you are the manufacturer’s best customer as 
well as his star salesman. You ought to be given whatever it takes to 
keep you sold and you will be his star salesman and dealer only so long 
as you are kept sold. 
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Manufacmrer-Dealer Relationships 

You’ve played the role of The Prospective Customer; then the role 
of Mr. Dealer, Now suppose you be a Mamifactiirer. You have ac- 
quired distributors and dealers. In selling those distributors and dealers 
on the idea of peddling your wares, you have said to them “'One of the 
things you can really depend upon is that my company will be fair with 
you,” Then what happens.^ I can tell you two dealer-relations problems 
that almost inevitably develop. 

One is that each distributor, before long, will begin to feel that if he 
had twice as many dealers in a given territory, he’d get twice as much 
business. You’ve got to convince your distributors that that is seldom 
true, that the fewest possible number of dealers that can cover a terri- 
tory adequately is the proper number. Fewer dealers— better dealers— 
more profits per dealer. 

This is distribution policy for major appliances where service is re- 
quired, such as refrigerators, ironers, et cetera. But in the case of over- 
the-counter sales, small table appliances, lamps, tobacco, toothpaste, and 
what have you, the problem is to get wide availability of products and 
have as many dealers as necessary to cover the territory adequately. 

The other thing that almost always happens is a squabble about special 
discounts. You, a Manufacturer^ will have your own reasons for want- 
ing certain people (some of them will be good customers for other of 
your product lines, some will be employees, et cetera), to get special 
discounts. That can get to be murder for a dealer. There’s only one 
way you can solve that problem. That is for you, the manufacturer, to 
absorb whatever loss there is on the transaction. Let your dealer get his 
regular net profit on every sale. In a company such as ours, 100,000 
employees can eat up a lot of dealer’s profits. The only conceivable 
thing you can take away from the dealer fairly on such a sale is a per- 
centage of gross profit that he would normally have to charge off to 
selling expense. 

Define the scope of operations for your distributors and your dealers. 
Then stick to your bargain. Help them to build their businesses; don’t 
compete with them. 


KEEP THEM SELLING! 

There are many facets to a “Keep them selling” program for distribu- 
tors and dealers. We measure the value of each of them by the degree 
to which it will help a distributor or dealer salesman achieve Sales 
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Per Hour. Our objective always is to give a salesman greater selling 
power during the relatively short time he spends with his customers. 
Our methods of accomplishing that objective vary. Training and 
equipping cover the most important aspects, 

Trairiing the Salesman 

In my company, training programs come naturally. Most of the 
apparatus manufactured and sold direct by the parent company is of 
a highly technical nature-steam and electrical equipment for large 
power plants; broadcasting transmitters for commercial stations; dis- 
tribution equipment for metropolitan areas; steel mill drives— the kinds 
of things that require specialized knowledge far beyond that which a 
newly hatched engineer can be expected to have. So the first thing a 
college graduate does when he conies to Westinghouse is start going 
to school all over again. 

He is given a little bit of everything we have, a sort of prolonged 
aptitude test, before he is assigned to a particular niche where he will 
specialize. Each man begins with an intensive nine months’ course in all 
phases of our company’s operations. Those who show a particular 
aptitude for selling are given an additional four weeks’ course which 
duplicates, in classroom sessions, the basic procedures of sales work, 
including negotiation procedure and sales techniques. To make individ- 
ual instruction possible, these classes are kept to a maximum of 25 
students. Students are thoroughly trained before they are given assign- 
ments as sales assistants. 

After the first indoctrination, training becomes a regular part of their 
lives. As new products, new techniques, new processes are developed, 
they must be trained in those new things. How can a man talk intelli- 
gently about ultra high-frequency equipment, for example, if he’s still 
thinking in terms of sixty cycles? He can’t. Constant training is impera- 
tive to keep each salesman up to date on new products, changing 
markets, better manufacturing methods and processes, new sales con- 
cepts. That puts us in an advantageous position when we talk training 
to distributors and dealers. They know that we take our own medicine 
in extra large doses. So they cooperate wholeheartedly. 

For both distributors and dealers we have two kinds of training pro- 
grams. The first kind we call break-in training; the second kind, con- 
tinuous training. Now I must begin to particularize between apparatus 
(for industrial use) and appliances (for homes); because the training 
methods we use for these two product groups are necessarily quite 
different. 
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Break-in Traming for Distributor Apparatus Salesmen 
Our break-in training courses for distributor apparatus salesmen in- 
clude an intensified study of the “Fundamentals of Electricity” as well 
as the “Fundamentals of Products.” In presenting these two kinds of 
fundamentals we have a working arrangement with our universities in 
Pittsburgh that permits us to use their laboratory facilities, their class- 
rooms, their dormitories, and their engineering teaching staffs. Instruc- 
tors for the product sessions— to show how to apply products, how^ they 
work, how to select them, how to price them, and their special sales 
features— are hand-picked from department heads in our manufacturing 
divisions. 

After three weeks of basic electrical training, the students are given 
twelve weeks’ training on the application of products and on selling 
methods. To reduce training time to a minimum, we make extensive 
use of visual aids, such as scaled models, mock-ups, animated exhibits, 


Figure 13.— Westinghouse Distributor Apparatus School where dis- 
tributor SALESMEN LEARN TO PRICE, SELECT, AND APPLY APPARATUS FOR 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS. 
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motion pictures, slide films, and blow-up diagrams, as well as acuial 
demonstrations of the apparatus itself. Supervised trips to Westinghouse 
plants, coordinated with the classroom instruction, give each man a 
first-hand picture of the manufacture of products, as well as the oppor- 
tunity of seeing many of these products in actual factory use. These 
classes are limited to 36 men each. You must be careful not to allow 
your classes to become overcrowded to the point where individual in- 
struction is a farce. 

Oral quizzes are conducted each day and written quizzes at the end 
of each week to determine how things are getting on. We consider the 
final full-day examination at the completion of each course as much a 
test of our training methods as it is a test of each student’s absorption 
power. 

Continuous Training for Distributor Apparatus Salesmen 
Because our company, and yours, too, probably, is constantly bring- 
ing out new products, or new applications of old products, or because 
new physical concepts are arising, we find it necessary to have con- 
tinuous training programs for our distributor apparatus salesmen. These 
training programs are not conducted in a headquarters location, as are 
the break-in training programs. They are, instead, packaged courses 
designed for use in our distributor offices. 

All these training programs have a dual purpose: one, that of per- 
suading distributors and their salesmen of the importance of knowing 
everything there is to know about the products they handle so that they 
can do a more effective selling job for themselves; two, that of helping 
them to educate their customers. 

Break-in Training for Distributor Appliance Salesmen 
We have a broad line of appliances ranging from electric comforters 
to radio receivers. Generally, the training procedure is the same as that 
employed for apparatus salesmen except that the basic training period 
is much shorter and that each distributor appliance salesman is expected 
to train appliance salesmen for the dealers he serves. 

We provide sales-training units. These are put into the hands of 
district appliance specialists who are members of the parent company 
organization. Each training unit usually consists of a movie, a set of 
charts, and suggestions for the talks to be given at these meetings. Each 
of our district appliance specialists is responsible for training the dis- 
tributor appliance salesmen in his district. This type of training unit 
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always features one product, such as a refrigerator, or a range, or a 
roaster, giving the mechanical and sales advantages for each product. 

Contnnioiis Training for Distributor Appliance Salesmen 

This training consists almost entirely of promotional activities which 
re-educate both distributor and dealer salesmen on product advantages 
and at the same time increase their efficiency by showing how these 
products can best be promoted to dealer salesmen and to customers. It 
leads naturally into our next subject, equipping the salesman. 

Equipping the Salesman 

Let us assume, now, that you have done a good job of training your 
distributor salesmen and that they, in turn, have done a good job of 
training dealer salesmen in the intricacies of your business and the 
peculiar advantages of the products which you have to sell. These well- 
trained salesmen of yours are practically helpless unless you do an 
equally good job of equipping them to sell. You must provide them 
with catalog materials and with materials that will help them retell 
your sales story. 

Catalogs and pricelists form a reservoir of information about your 
products. Catalogs should contain descriptive information, dimension 
sheets, application data, and selling features of every product you make. 
Our complete parent company price-form catalog is an eight-volume, 
loose-leaf compilation. Long ago we realized that it was too bulky for 
distributor salesmen to use efficiently. We supplemented that unabridged 
catalog with a condensed loose-leaf handbook called “The Distributor 
Apparatus Kit.” This is tailored to the needs and selling practices of 
distributor salesmen on the road. It covers ninety percent of the day- 
to-day needs of distributor apparatus salesmen. Any additional informa- 
tion they require can be obtained immediately by referring to the un- 
abridged catalog that is kept in every distributor’s sales office. 

Equipment Models. We have found it advantageous to equip sales- 
men with scaled models. For example, our X-ray distributor salesmen 
have models of X-ray equipment by means of which they can show an 
exact lay-out of a planned X-ray department to hospital officials and to 
doctors. This makes it possible for non-technical men to see how their 
new laboratory is going to look. Other difficult products, like metal- 
clad switchgear, ignitron substations, and paper-mill drives, have been 
profitably dramatized by our salesmen through the use of model pres- 
entations. 

Demonstrators. Distributors find customer uses for much of the 
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demonstration ecjuipment we use in our distributor apparatus school 
and other special events designed primarily for distributor salesmen. 
Such properties are made available to them. 

Other kinds of materials with which we equip our distributor and 
dealer salesmen are special presentations and, wherever practical, prod- 
uct samples. 

Sales Promotion 

Now you have a man who is trained and who is equipped with the 
necessities of a salesman’s life. How are you going to inspire him to sell 
something? That is where dealer-distributor advertising and sales pro- 
motion come into the picture. Sales promotion that keeps them selling 
is varied. 

It consists of the kinds of things that a manufacturer sends regularly 
to distributors— counter-window displays, identification signs, car cards, 
newspaper mats, radio spot announcements. 

It consists of the kinds of things that a manufacturer sends to dis- 
tributors to get new dealers and to keep existing dealers excited about 
sales— counter-window displays, signs, radio spot announcements, sound 
slide films, motion pictures, charts, store modernization lay-outs, win- 
dow-dressing designs, demonstrators. 

It consists of the kinds of things that a manufacturer prepares for a 
distributor to send to dealers for direct use with customers— booklets, 
folders, illustrated letters, charts, demonstrators, samples. 

It consists of all these things, plus one other priceless ingredient- 
enthusiasm. Confine your efforts to producing the kind of sales-promo- 
tion material that will help your distributors and dealers produce more 
sales per hour for each of their salesmen. Stay away from braggadocio 
generalities. Stress the features that make your particular product more 
desirable than all others. Don’t just say it is “better.” Tell why it is 
better, how it is better, and, if you really mean what you say, prove 
your statements. 

Those are a few of the ways in which you must “Keep Them Sell- 
ing”. You must make selling the most important thing in their lives 
because it is the one thing, more than any other, that will keep them 
happy. 

CONCLUSION 

You’ve played the role of “The Prospective CustojneP’. I’ve tried to 
tell you about a few of the ways in which my company goes about the 
job of making you a satisfied customer. 
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YouVe played the role of “Mr. Deale I’ve tried to tell you about a 
few of the ways in which my company goes about the job of making 
you a prosperous dealer. 

YouVe played the role of “A Manufacturer''. I’ve tried to tell you 
how to build a distributor-dealer organization that stays sold and keeps 
selling. 

You have to be a versatile person. 

To “Keep Them Sold" you must put yourself in the role of the cus- 
tomer; of the dealer; of the manufacturer. 

To “Keep Them Selling" you must put yourself in the role of an 
omniscient being who knows all, does all. 

Contemplate all these things. Follow my two commandments. Only 
then can I give you a gilt-edged guarantee that you will have no diffi- 
culty in winning better relations with distributors and dealers. 


Editors’ Note 

The distributor-dealer organization is almost as important in the pub- 
lic relations operation of a company as in its sales program. Through 
the training and management of their salesmen, these groups largely 
determine the opinion the public will hold as to the company and the 
attitude it will maintain towards it. Here’s one case in point; 

The Standard Oil Company of New Jersey looks upon its 22,766 
dealers as the shock troops of its whole public relations program. Esso 
holds indoctrination meetings, prints a series of guide books, produces 
an extensive library of motion pictures and keeps its executives on the 
road a good part of the time teaching individual distributors and dealers 
the story of Esso and how to present it. 

Throughout this whole program Esso constantly couches its messages 
in terms of what sound public relations means to the distributor and 
dealer and to their economic future. No detail is left to chance. Esso 
teaches its representatives not only what to say and do, but honv. This 
training includes precise methods in dealing with visitors, fellow 
workers, customers, et cetera; and gives close attention to winning 
friends through the communication channels of the telephone and of 
correspondence. The appeal to them is phrased in this way: 

“It all comes down to meeting the people and talking to them before, 
during and after business hours, in the terms you’d use towards your 
own friends and your own family. That friend for Esso we made yes- 
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terday~or failed to make-that’s the public; our bread and butter, yours 
and mine!” 

Developing the Partnership Spirit 

The conspicuous weakness in relations with distributors and dealers 
is that too many companies concentrate on the price and quality of 
goods and the efficiency of service with little or no attention to the 
human factors involved. The most effective programs put first em- 
phasis on developing personal relationships and human understanding 
as the background for a program. 

The Ford Alotor Company uses all the familiar devices in its program 
but it goes further. About once a year it brings its dealers to Dearborn, 
meets with them in groups and consults with them sincerely, not only 
as to company-dealer relationships, but also as to the styling and speci- 
fications of cars and the advertising and promotion of them. 

Sherwin-Williams Company, Cleveland, has developed a relatively 
new device. It issues a special annual report to dealers discussing all 
matters in which there is a partnership interest and exposing frankly 
and in detail product and promotion plans for the coming year. 

Supertest Petroleum Corporation, London, Canada, has succeeded 
in establishing genuine family relationships with its dealers. A big 
banquet is given every year for all dealers who have been associated 
with the company for five years or more. Gold and silver emblems are 
distributed in recognition of five, ten and twenty years of service. The 
party is announced by extensive community advertising. The names of 
those honored are published in local newspapers and announced over 
local radio stations. Dealers vie with each other to discover who can 
boast the longest service record. Car owners frequently drive into 
stations and ask where they can buy stock in a company which enjoys 
such fine dealer relations. 

Many manufacturers establish exhibits at state fairs and industry trade 
conventions, almost exclusively for the purpose of bringing in dealers 
and distributors as their guests and putting relationships on a personal 
basis. 

Too many manufacturers assume that only the larger companies are 
equipped to maintain a planned program of relations with distributors 
and dealers. But some of the best programs are maintained by sur- 
prisingly small corporations. So-Lo Works, Cincinnati, has only 121 
employees. Yet it brings its dealers to the home office, and uses most of 
the techniques employed by the larger companies. So-Lo takes full page 
ads in the local newspapers to tell the community the company’s and 
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dealer’s plans and policies. Reprints are distributed to employees and to 
dealers and their salesmen. 

Training Dealers in Community Leadership 

Shell Oil puts special emphasis on training and helping its 20,000 
dealers to become community leaders and to tell their own story and 
incidentally that of the company to their customers and neighbors. Five 
specialists are kept on the road constantly doing nothing but train and 
assist dealers in their own public relations. This includes not only in- 
doctrination in the use of the tools provided by the company but also 
an individual program for each dealer. 

Shell produces and maintains a librar)^- of films and teaches its dealers 
how to stage community gatherings at which they are shown. 

The company’s publicity and press relations are geared to the local 
level. Most communications are distributed to local media by the dealer 
and much of it is sponsored by him and tailored to his own needs. 

Dealers are encouraged to practice public speaking and Shell helps 
them to find speaking dates. It also furnishes the dealer with prepared 
speeches and with material from which he may fashion his own ad- 
dresses. 

The result of this is that in a typical month 200 newspapers with a 
combined circulation of twenty million carried news stories largely 
sponsored by the home town dealer. Approximately 130,000 people 
every month see Shell motion pictures shown by the dealers. 

The Rexall Program 

One of the most elaborate programs is conducted by Rexall Com- 
pany, Los Angeles. The company’s dealers are primarily the 10,000 
druggists who carry and promote its products. A staff of 170 field rep- 
resentatives spends practically all its time teaching public relations to 
these druggists and devising individual programs for them. These drug- 
gists are organized into thirty-seven state and regional groups which 
meet frequently and study public relations presentations staged by the 
home office. 

Even the company’s extensive national advertising is geared spe- 
cifically to the service of the local druggist and of the doctors in the 
community. Every top executive spends a substantial part of his time 
visiting individual druggists and attending their group meetings. Justin 
W. Dart, president of Rexall, has his own airplane and spends more time 
visiting his dealers than he does at his desk. The Rexall program in- 
cludes not only public relations and sales indoctrination, but also prac 
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tical engineering assistance in designing the store, arranging its displays 

and maintaining inventories. • j • 

Perhaps the importance of these activities is best summarized m a 

message from Standard Oil of New Jersey to its dealers: 

“The Esso dealer-one of our chief ambassadors of good will to the 
public-does much to create the climate in which our company basks or 

f - .. — G. G. and D, G. 
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CJn advertising and sell- 

ing, the women’s market has long been recognized as a separate entity, 
when it comes to moving consumer goods. Sales and advertising experts 
have developed special techniques for merchandising and selling prod- 
ucts to women. Psychological researchers have analyzed the different 
reactions of women to various appeals. Aiarket analysts have studied the 
effectiveness of media for various groups at all income levels. Business 
has long recognized that women comprise a special market requiring 
special attention for selling consumer goods. 

Today good public relations practice demands this same recognition 
of the importance of the woman publics and the need for an effective 
woman’s program with special techniques. A public relations program 
is engaged in merchandising, and selling, too— but merchandising and 
selling ideas. Thoughtful management executives realize this is a job 
for experts, too— for experts who know as much about merchandising 
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ideas to '■coomen as sales executives know about selling products to 
aoomen. 

A public relations message must be geared to the interests of women, 
and must reach all the important “markets”. Therefore, a study of the 
woman publics and what to do about them is an essential part of any 
well-rounded public relations planning today. 

Who Are the Woman Publics? 

The 71,296,000 women in the United States are divided into every 
area of public relations which is dealt with in this handbook. Women 
are stockholders, employees, employees’ wives, customers, consumers, 
and producers of goods. They are more than half the population of any 
normal community. 

The woman publics divide themselves into many different segments 
with different interests. These same women are homemakers, educators, 
business and professional women, government leaders, farm women, 
club women, veterans, labor union and union auxiliary members and, 
in addition, citizens active in their own communities. 

A public relations program which will really move women to action 
must take into consideration special characteristics of all these dif- 
ferent segments of the woman publics. It must take cognizance of the 
variety of their interests and motivations. It must be based on what 
each segment is thinking and seeking and must be geared to the re- 
spective interests of each. 

Dominant and Growing Influence of Women 

The importance of the woman publics in any effective public rela- 
tions program can be summed up in one simple statement. W ome^i hold 
the balance of power in the United States today. According to the 
United States Bureau of the Census, there are 1,709,000 more women 
than men over fourteen years of age in this country. This is in contrast 
to 1910, when, with a total population of 91,972,266, there were 
2,800,000 more men than women. 

In the control of the wealth of the nation, women are an increasing 
factor. Women are the owners of: 

1 . Over 70 percent of private wealth 

2. Over 55 percent of savings accounts 

3. Over 50 percent of the stock of industrial corporations 

4. Over 33^ percent of all industry 

5. Over 44 percent of public utilities 

6. Over 40 percent of real estate 
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Women inherit 68 percent of all estates and are the beneficiaries of 
more than 8o percent of life insurance policies. They disburse over 
85 percent of the family income and buy over 80 percent of the 
nation’s consumer goods. 

Women in the Labor Market 

In the labor market women are an important factor. In this area, 
again, there is evidence of the mcreasmg importance of women. In 
1940, women constituted 12,574,078 of the 52,020,023 employed per- 
sons. World War II altered the situation completely. On V-J Day, 
out of 51,660,000 employed civilians (and 12,000,000 in. the armed 
services), the women employed were estimated at 19,000,000. Even after 
the postwar exodus of women from the labor force in war industries, the 
latest figures indicated 16,002,000 women employed in agriculture, 
trade, and in industry. 

Consideration of women in the labor market is incomplete without 
some attention to an often neglected angle— women as a factor in the 
professional groups and in the higher income brackets. Too often, 
public concept is limited to thinking of professional or semi-professional 
women as being primarily school teachers. Teachers are an important 
and influential segment— but not to the exclusion of the rest who ex- 
ceed them numerically. For instance, according to the U. S. Bureau of 
the Census, in 1940, there were 3,558,428 professional and semi-profes- 
sional workers in the United States, of which 43.8 percent were 
women. Of these only 41.7 percent or 645,488 were school teachers; 
900,353 \^"ere engaged in other professions. 

In a sound public relations program consideration should be given to 
women in the higher earning bracket of the labor force— they are im- 
portant opinion leaders. But this consideration should not be limited 
to school teachers. There are 900,353 doctors, lawyers, dentists, nurses, 
dietitians, home economists, architects, and engineers. Run the gamut 
of the professions and you find women who are an important “market” 
for public relations ideas. 

Women hold the power to swing elections in the United States to- 
day. On Nov. 5, 1946, there were 1,171,948 more potential women 
voters than men. On the night of the presidential election in 1944, a 
well-known opinion researcher publicly stated that it was virtually the 
women’s vote that elected the president of the United States. 

There can be only one obvious conclusion from a careful analysis of 
the situation existing today. If the opinion of the American public is to 
be molded today, it is not only desirable, but esse?itml, to consider 
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women as an important public. They are not only powerful in their 
own right, but have an influence which is wide spread and reaches into 
many other areas important to effective public relations. 

Women’s Influence Is Wide-spread 

This is a new era in public relations. New problems have called for 
new patterns. Modern practices call for added effort in certain 
specialized fields where the employment of specific knowledge can be 
of important supplemental value in achieving good public relations 
measured by tomorrow’s opinion. 

Modern techniques require concentrated attention on important seg- 
ments of the public. Breaking down the broad front of the public into 
influence groups, and reaching those influence groups with specific 
information designed to appeal to their interests, is a proven effective 
approach. Among such influence groups are organized labor, racial 
groups, youth— and, importantly, women. 

But women should not be viewed just as a separate group, but in 
relation to their influence in other special groups. 

Constituting twenty percent of the total union members, the three 
million women trade-unionists are a segment to be reckoned with in 
union labor. In addition, there are several million wives, daughters and 
mothers of trade-union members, who belong to auxiliaries. (There are 
two and a half million in A. F. of L. auxiliaries and an unannounced 
number in C. 1. O.) 

Even in those phases of a public relations program directed specifically 
to racial groups, women’s influence is a strong factor. The women in 
the racial groups themselves have the same power of influence in their 
homes and communities as do all other women, and therefore must be 
reached as women, too. But, in addition, women in these groups are not 
only interested in racial problems, but are talking and stirring people to 
action. Any program designed to reach racial groups will be less effec- 
tive unless women are intelligently informed and their influence directed 
constructively. 

Women’s influence on youth is indisputable. The molding of youth 
and shaping of their opinions has long been acknowledged as a major 
job of women. The mother in the home and the teachers (largely 
women) in the schools, are the major influences on youth, their actions 
and opinions. 

With the current emphasis on community relations as a part of public 
relations programs, special thought should be given to the influ- 
ence of women at the community level. Women with their individual 
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efforts and through their organizations have always been the most ac- 
tivating group in any community project. All the evidence points to 
the sure conclusion that there must be no “forgotten women” in a 
public relations program today if it is to be effective. 

Which Appeals Will Motivate Women to Action? 

Women have certain fundamental interests and characteristics. By 
their nature, they are particularly concerned with the welfare of their 
families, their communities and their nation. Health, welfare and se- 
curity are all-important to women. An appeal to them must give them 
confidence that these objectives are a part of any program, system or 
social order. 

Women often act on emotional appeal. You think that is dangerous? 
Unpredictable? No, not if you understand the emotional drive behind 
that action and harness their emotions to your objectives. 

Women, too, have a strong practical streak in them. Be careful of 
that, if you are tempted to skim along the surface in your explanations 
and not give them the meat of the subject. 

Women are loyal— tenaciously so— to the things in which they believe. 

Women love causes. They have a great will-to-do ready to be har- 
nessed into action for any cause which they consider a worthy one. 

Women are particularly impressed with the company which ex- 
hibits a sincere interest in women, recognizes their importance and 
demonstrates that recognition through a program directed to them. 

A program can be made to appeal to tvomen’s fundamental interests. 
When it does, it will be effective in developing their loyalty— to the 
products of the companies they know and trust. But equally important 
is the effectiveness of such a program to women as citizens. It is well 
to remember that women may be satisfied purchasers of your products, 
returning even for repeat sales, but may vote you out of business if they 
do not understand what you are doing and why you are doing it. 

Satisfied and informed citizens as well as satisfied and informed cus- 
tomers must be the objective of a sound public relations program. Har- 
ness the power of women to your cause by appealing to the funda- 
mental interests which motivate them and you have made a great step 
towards your goal. 

PRELIMINARY STEPS IN PLANNING A PROGRAM 

Remember, first of all, that a “clean house” with good policies which 
you can justify as operating in the public interest, is the first essential 
to good public relations. 
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Analyze your own public relations problems and the story you want 
the public to know and understand. At this stage, don’t let your own 
thinking about the limitation of the areas of women’s interest color your 
analysis. This is a day when most public relations problems have to do 
with hard economic facts. Labor-management relations, pricing and 
government regulations, profits and fair trade practices, reserves and 
ability-to-pay clauses constitute major public relations issues in many 
quarters. If public understanding of these and many other equally com- 
plex problems are your public relations challenges, list them. Then 
face squarely the fact that understanding on these scores by women is 
essential to the attainment of good public relations, 

Knonv the public misconceptions in the areas of your interest. Know 
the points of agreement and conflict which exist between you and the 
public. Research studies are an effective means of accurately determin- 
ing public attitudes. And, if you really are serious about wooing and 
winning women, know, by actual research, wherein women’s opinions 
differ from the combined male and female reactions of general public 
opinion polls. 

Determine the best organizational plan for you to assure proper 
handling of a woman’s public relations program. Whether you turn to 
outside counsel, give the responsibility to a present member of your 
public relations staff, or select a new person to direct this phase of pub- 
lic relations, be sure the person you select is well qualified for the job 
by background and experience. 

In general, one can say of a public relations program directed to 
women that it is a woman’s province. Into the mouth of Don Quixote, 
Cervantes put these words centuries ago, “What man has assurance 
enough to pretend to know thoroughly the riddle of a woman’s mind?” 
It would seem wise to employ the feminine mind both to fathom the 
depths and to meet the demands of women~as citizens and molders of 
public opinion today. 

But, the feminine mind is not enough. In fact, business in the past 
has made the mistake of feeling that employment of a woman to carry 
on programs for women’s clubs or similar groups constituted ade- 
quate handling of their women’s public relations situation. Often she 
had no public relations training or experience. 

The woman to direct a sound public relations program addressed to 
w'omen must be a person of broad vision, with whom you will discuss 
all activities, aU policies of the company or organization. She should 
have an earnest interest and capacity to delve deeply to learn the 
answers. 
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The person to direct your woman’s program should have full access 
to the information and the thinking of all executives and department 
heads and should be a person whose judgment you can trust, who can 
represent you well to the public and who has the respect, and can talk 
the language, of the woman publics you are preparing to reach. 

Determine 'who and where the women are whom you should reach 
and make a careful analysis of the relative importance of various 
woman publics to your company or organization. It is fundamental in 
winning the loyalty and understanding of women to direct your pro- 
gram to the particular women who are of -first importance to each 
phase of that program as it is developed. 

Women are not a single public which can be reached by a so-called 
“feminine approach.” Women, like men, have special interests, and a 
successful public relations program geared to women must take ad- 
vantage of the knowledge of the special interests of each of the woman 
publics. It must include projects and use techniques devised to meet the 
various segments at their points of interest. 

Personalized Approach Is Best 

The background of knowledge so essential to planning the right 
approach in developing an effective woman’s program may well result 
in a first reaction of discouragement because the field of action is so vast. 
In public relations today, personalization of our business to the public 
is stressed. To the woman publics the personalized approach is par- 
ticularly important. 

Certainly management should meet the public on all possible impor- 
tant occasions. Certainly your public relations personnel should be in a 
position both to convey and gather information through some personal 
contacts. Selected representatives should appear on programs and be 
present at meetings of important groups. But how far can this per- 
sonal approach go? How far is it effective? How far is it economical? 
To a degree, it is indispensable—but to depend on personal contacts of 
representatives of an organization to do a comprehensive job over a 
large area is impractical. Too often, in the past, companies employed a 
woman or women to make personal appearances before hundreds of 
small gatherings— usually of club women— and considered they had a 
“woman’s program.” That sort of effort cannot produce effective re- 
sults on any broad scale nor be considered the complete answer to the 
problem. 

Personal contact cannot, and should not, be abandoned— but it should 
be made on a highly selective basis. You cannot know what women are 
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thinking and doing by sitting at your desk. But you can pick groups 
which you will use as a sounding board of women’s opinion; you can 
budget the time you allot to personalizing the story in individual con- 
tacts, and you can adopt the technique of working through key w'omen 
leaders to disseminate your information to the masses. 

It is largely the leaders who mold women’s opinions; it is they who 
can and will tell your story for you, if you devise a method of dissemi- 
nating information through them. 

Can you acquire acquaintanceship with key leaders of women’s 
opinions by buying lists? No. Canned lists which can be purchased 
through regular channels do not constitute a means to a personalized 
approach. If your counsel or director of your umman’s program does 
not have a wide acquaintanceship of leaders in all the groups of influ- 
ence, take time to build your own acquaintances, and create your own 
lists. Start with the leaders who are close to you in your own com- 
munity; impress them with your sincerity and your message. They will 
respond with a request to you to share that information with others. 
A slow course? Yes, if you put it that way— but an ever-widening circle 
of influence which becomes your own— an effective medium for a truly 
personalized approach. 

Two Major Patterns for Action 

No public relations program directed to women is complete unless 
that program encompasses every activity in the company as it relates 
to the woman publics. The person in charge should direct an action 
program to create understanding by women of the company’s policies 
and practices; should direct or supervise informational and educational 
programs on products, and in addition should advise the other depart- 
ment heads on activities relating to the woman publics. Therefore a 
comprehensive public relations program directed to women falls into 
two major action programs; 

(i) Dissemination of information about policies and practices of a 
company to women opinion leaders, as citizens, and (2) Providing 
product information and education. 

(i) Reaching Opinion Leaders 

Some business leaders are beginning to take cognizance of the impor- 
tance of women and to have some appreciation of their influence. As 
they study the appeals that motivate women they realize that the woman 
publics can be interested in industry’s problems and can be moved to 
action in industry’s behalf. These leaders are beginning to plan such 
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programs. One of those recently inaugurated will provide proof of 
the soundness of this approach. 

A leading trade association, having excellent relationships with mem- 
ber companies, business press and government, was faced with the 
major misconceptions in the attitudes of women. A few of these were; 

1 . Profits are too high 

2. Distribution costs are too high 

3. Bigness in industry is bad 

4. Manufacturers’ concern for employee welfare is negligible. 

A program was established to correct these errors in public opinion 
and to create an understanding of the economics of the industry. This 
might be considered a dull subject to most women. However, with a 
knowledge of women’s interests, of their current thinking and activi- 
ties, and the way to reach them, the program was planned and presented 
in terms women not only could understand but which so aroused their 
interest that they would want to pass it on to others. Booklets and bulle- 
tins providing basic information, questionnaires to tap leadership think- 
ing, personalized letters to selected opinion leaders on major political is- 
sues, and special material geared to the specific interests of particularly 
important groups were some of the tools used. 

Some of the results: National women leaders, recognizing the im- 
portance of the information, passed it on in speeches and written articles 
to other women leaders throughout the country. Leaders of study 
groups, provided with background material, used it in original pro- 
grams and sought additional assistance. The press adopted phases of the 
program to promote. 

Editors of women’s pages of newspapers, syndicates, magazines, as 
well as women radio broadcasters cooperated voluntarily in providing 
information to women. For some it meant a change from former edi- 
torial patterns to include messages to women as citizens— not just as 
cooks and homemakers. 

The trade association became a headquarters for information about 
the industry— became recognized as such by women opinion leaders 
throughout the nation. Women leaders who had been indoctrinated 
with information antagonistic to industry and actually contrary to 
consumer interests, became as enthusiastic about industry’s cause as they 
had previously been biased. 

(2) Product Information and Education 

Background material about a company’s products, as well as care and 
use of the products, should be provided. Information should be specially 
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prepared so as to be most useful to the particular segment of the woman 
publics to be reached. 

Effective and efficient distribution of the material can be planned only 
with a thorough knowledge of the woman publics and how to reach 
them. The person in charge should not only know the women leaders, 
but understand how each works with her groups so that sufficient 
quantities of materials can be distributed without waste, or smaller 
quantities made to perform with greater effectiveness through expert 
selectivity. 

Some manufacturers plan an information program that actually serves 
as a promotion program for their customers and proves to have ex- 
cellent public relations value for themselves. As illustration, two ex- 
amples are mentioned here: 

A container manufacturer maintains a comprehensive educational and 
informational program. While this program features in good measure 
the uses and values of the consumer products (the contents of the con- 
tainers), it also effectively builds respect for the processors and the con- 
tainer manufacturer. The importance of the processing methods, the 
convenience and sanitary value of the containers, and the intrinsic 
worth of the variety of products packed in them— all are emphasized in 
the well-coordinated program. 

Excellent films for school and group use with accompanying study 
kits, booklets, exhibits and extensive personal contacts and correspond- 
ence servicing inquiries are major tools used. But the information dis- 
seminated is derived from basic company research and development. 
A detailed plan of distribution of both films and other materials and 
careful follow-up are contributing factors to the effectiveness of the 
program. 

This company establishes good public relations with the general pub- 
lic as well as with its customers and profits when the packers order more 
containers to meet the resultant increased consumer demand. 

A manufacturer of machinery used in making a building material saw 
the need of creating greater public respect for the end product in home 
building. Recognizing the influence of women’s decisions on home 
building, a public relations program was developed and directed to 
women as the main “target.” Information concerning the program and 
tools used was provided to the product manufacturers, the building in- 
dustry and building press, in addition to the usual channels in a woman’s 
program. 

The fundamental soundness of the program was demonstrated by the 
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immediate response of all segments of the building industiy— manu- 
facturers of the end product, architects, builders and contractors. The 
program was then expanded to provide additional information to these 
areas of direct influence on home building, so that they in turn, could 
take full advantage of women’s influence with direct benefit to them. 

Unusually dramatic proof that good public relations is not the in- 
tangible it is too often said to be, was provided by this program. Not 
only was good public relations established with the customers, the ulti- 
mate consumers and all intermediaries in the industry, but increased 
orders for the machinery brought immediate tangible returns to the 
manufacturer himself. 

Development of Procedures and Materials 

Certain points deserve full consideration in developing the specifics 
of your program, whether they be on the product information angle 
or the broader public relations responsibility concerned with public 
understanding of policy and practices. It is important to think not only 
in terms of talking to wmmen in the language they understand and gear- 
ing material to their specific interests, but constantly to adjust such a 
program to meet any change in the pulse of \\’omen’s thinking. An im- 
portant advantage, too, in the leadership approach, can be the coopera- 
tion of leaders of all the various groups in all sections of the country (if 
the program is to be of national scope) in planning the program. As 
a result they become enthusiastic and take pride in sponsoring it. To 
this end is indicated the employment of such techniques as conferences 
with national wmmen leaders; correspondence and personal meetings 
with women who reflect the pulse of important women’s groups so that 
all approaches may be timed to meet the current tempo. 

With the major objective to influence women who hold the balance 
of power in public opinion, procedures must be developed to this end. 
You cannot achieve the objective by one little project to reach women’s 
clubs; perhaps another to education; nor is it achieved by merely gear- 
ing your publicity to women. You must have a comprehensive plan- 
well coordinated— not bits of programs shot here and there. You must 
implant the right kind of information carefully; and, you must know 
women and all their groups and activities and the interest and motiva- 
tions of each group. You use that knowledge to time your program and 
direct it to all the segments of the woman publics and to make its im- 
port strong and effective. Just as you do not depend on one small piece 
of a promotional program to sell your product, neither do you depend 
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on any single-shot approach, such as reaching 30,000 women’s clubs, to 
sell your public relations ideas-the objectives, policies and practices 
of your business. 

No ready-made series of projects and procedures can be set forth to 
constitute a proper pattern for a good public relations program directed 
to women. Patterns differ with companies and situations. However, 
here are listed some methods of procedure which can be put to work; 

1 . Selection of compafiy literature now available, that would be of 
interest to women, and channeling it to selected groups with a 
suitable accompanying letter. 

2. Preparation a?id pla?med distribution of new materials geared 
specifically to the interest of the woman publics, such as: 

a. Booklets 

b. Program kits 

c. Follow-up bulletins 

d. Material for women to use in their own speeches 

e. Films. 

3. Supplying kits of reference material to libraries. These should be 
promoted and presented in such form that they will be circu- 
lated to women who are seeking program material and informa- 
tion, and not used only as technical references. 

4. Taking full advantage of new opportunities with the women’s 
press. 

a. Women editors of newspapers have a special approach 
for presenting their information to the public. Sometimes 
regular news releases can be adapted for good feature ar- 
ticles on the woman’s page. 

There is a beginning interest among a few leading news- 
paper women to talk to their readers about the importance 
and problems of industry and their significance to women. 
These women editors want information and inspiration from 
industry itself; they need copy so interpreted in women’s in- 
terest that it is right for their use. 

b. With a personal acquaintance among editors of women’s 
magazines and national women radio directors and commen- 
tators, and a knowledge of their interests, many opportuni- 
ties can be created for feature stories and broadcasts of im- 
portance to your company, geared to women’s interests. 

5. Personalization of your company through meetings, national and 
local. 

a. While other techniques such as the program and source 
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material suggested are the most economical and effective ways 
to reach thousands of women in their organizations, there are 
a few important national meetings to be addressed which are 
worthy of the time of top executives. 

b. If there is a strong community interest it would be par- 
ticularly effective to personalize your company to the women 
in these communities through some meetings with key women 
leaders. 

6. Reach the njcomen in your official fatnily—yom stockholders, 
employees, and wives of employees. This does not necessarily 
mean that special programs or special materials are required. 

It does mean thinking of women in those groups, as you are pre- 
paring your regular material, and including in it some appeal 
that interests the women in those groups and makes the material 
more effective in their hands. 

For instance, mailing a copy of your company publication to 
the home does not necessarily insure winning the wife of your 
employee, unless you direct part of that publication to her 
specific interests. But the women in your “family publics” will 
take pride in your woman’s program. Making the information 
about that program available to them, and keeping them in- 
formed of its progress, will further their interest and loyalty 
and in some instances move them to action in support of the pro- 
gram. 

These are only a few of the techniques and projects which may be 
adopted. The tools to be used in your woman’s program are not new. 
They are the same tools which are used effectively in every area of 
public relations. The way in which they should be used may differ, but 
it is the approach which can make them most effective. 


Editors' Note 

The revival of the consumer movement is by itself ample reason for 
business to make a scientific study of the importance of women as the 
objective of its public relations messages and the highest possible de- 
velopment of the tools suitable for reaching them. 

This revival of the consumer movement began in the early days of 
the depression. Public interest in it waned in wartime but behind the 
scenes the urge acquired tremendous impetus during World War II and 
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particularly during the postwar adjustment period. Some of the most 
effective leaders in the movement were to be found in government 
departments and agencies, not only in Washington but throughout the 
country. Women spearheaded that movement and found their most 
responsive followers in organized women’s groups. 

The basic importance of women in the creation of public attitudes 
was discovered and first exploited by big business. In this the automo- 
bile industry established early leadership and has since maintained it. 
An early pioneer in this movement was “Buck” Weaver of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation whose blue-printing of woman’s influence on 
purchasing habits set a pattern first for the sales promotion of the in- 
dustry and then for its public relations procedures. A solution of the 
basic public relations problems of many important industries has been 
found almost exclusively in an appeal to women. 

Women Important to Most Programs Today 

For generations the life insurance industry concentrated its atten- 
tion on men who could sign an application blank. Today the Institute 
of Life Insurance, recognizing that most insurance is bought as a pro- 
tection and service to women, has established a full-fledged women’s 
division in its public relations operation and gives major attention to its 
woman publics. 

The liquor industry has belatedly recognized that practically all of 
the impetus for the prohibition movement comes from women, and 
particularly from women in rural and small town areas. Consequently a 
substantial part of the 14,000,000 to $5,000,000 the industry spends an- 
nually on public relations is addressed primarily to the women in those 
areas. 

Long ago the motion-picture industry realized that practically all 
the urge for local and national censorship came from organized women’s 
groups. It hired a former president of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs to direct a special bureau, operating a nationwide pro- 
gram at the community level. Since that program was organized and 
put in full swing, there has been practically no expansion of motion- 
picture censorship and little threat that an effective campaign in that 
direction may develop. 

Loyalty of Women to Their Magazines 

In planning any national program directed to women, don’t over- 
look the basic fact that women’s magazines exercise a more direct and 
effective influence on the thoughts and habits of their readers than al- 
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most any other medium. Personal service through the printed page is 
the keynote to the success of these magazines. A majority of their read- 
ers have developed an implicit faith in the editorial integrity of their 
favorite publication. A persuasive feature stor^'^ in such a. magazine can 
do more to implement the thinking of women than almost any other 
channel of communication. In this connection it is well to remember 
that there are several established and well-recognized counseling firms 
who know and serve the needs and enjoy the complete confidence of 
the editors of women’s magazines. 

This is not a market to be served with a shotgun. All general releases 
which might be of interest to women should of course be sent to the 
editors of women’s magazines. But important editorial projects should 
be tailored for a particular magazine and worked out in consultation 
vdth its editors. 

Reaching Women Through Their Editors 

Many important corporations and trade associations have discovered 
the potentiality of this medium. Lees-Cochrane Carpet Company took a 
trainload of editors from the leading women’s magazines on a tour of 
its mills, offices and showrooms and got over the basic story of carpet 
manufacture in this country as it had never been told before. Dozens of 
important feature stories reaching millions of American women were 
just one of the dividends of that brief and relatively inexpensive cam- 
paign. 

When Theodore R. Sills & Company (Chicago) were retained to 
direct a campaign for the pottery manufacturers of the country, they 
made a quick survey and discovered that the average woman editor 
had only the vaguest idea as to how chinaware is made or as to the 
virtues of American pottery. They took the leading woman editors of 
the country through two of the largest potteries where they met the 
principal executives and studied what they should have known long ago 
about American pottery. That experience stood the industry in good 
stead when government officials proposed that American money and 
technicians be exported to Japan to revive an industry which once 
dominated the American chinaware market. 

It is important to observe here that each of these programs went far 
beyond the mere exploitation of a particular brand or type of product. 
In every case the whole economy of the industry was explained and 
dramatized. The editors and their readers acquired a broader under- 
standing of the basic principles all business is trying to develop. This 
contributes directly to the solution of a basic problem recently dis- 
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covered by most industries. This problem is that the consumer fre- 
quently is as much interested in the integrity of a corporation and the 
craftsmanship which it puts into its products as she is in the precise 
specifications of those products. 

This modern trend in public relations and merchandising is illustrated 
in a program recently inaugurated by the Aluminum Company of 
America. The company cooperates with a leading department store in 
a trading area. Every manufacturer using aluminum in the production 
of consumer goods in that region sets up an exhibit in the store show- 
ing not only his manufacturing processes but also dramatizing the poli- 
cies of the company. In every case sales of aluminum goods have ex- 
panded immediately in those areas and it is a fair assumption that the 
public relations of the aluminum industry improved also. Through this 
device, thousands of women all over the country learned not only the 
merit of aluminum household wares, but formed mental pictures of the 
companies which produced them. 

Women in Employee and Community Relations 

Every day public relations programs are being pointed more at the 
community level. Every day new' evidence accumulates to prove that 
women as individuals and in organized groups dominate community 
attitudes. No profession has been more skeptical in recognizing the func- 
tion of public relations than the newspaper editor. Yet today not only 
are the leading new'spapers setting up public relations departments and 
practicing public relations on an organized basis, but they are recogniz- 
ing the leadership importance in their communities. For example, the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune now sends its editors to each important 
Minnesota community to cooperate with women’s clubs in staging 
forums for teaching club leaders how to discover women’s new^s of 
general interest and how to prepare it so that it will get by the city 
editor’s desk. 

The outstanding development in the public relations of business with 
wmmen is the more or less scientific survey appraisal of the influence 
of wives and mothers on employee attitudes and morale. Since that truth 
was convincingly documented, business every day is tying the home 
more closely into its employee and community relations. Company 
publications are pointing more directly at the home and a large and 
growing percentage of indoctrination messages are addressed to em- 
ployees at their homes instead of being handed out at the plant as was 
the general custom until recently. Open house parties are concentrating 
on the wife and friends of the worker to acquaint them with con- 
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ditions in the plant and with the mutual problems of employer and 
employee. 

Exploitation of Opinion-Poll Findings 
Use of one relatively new technique for influencing women is in- 
creasing rapidly. It starts with interesting a research organization or a 
national publication in taking opinion polls among w'omen. The results 
of these polls are then broadcast through ever)’' available medium of 
communication, to the wives and mothers of employees and to the mem- 
bers of organized women’s groups. Women are inherently skeptical of 
anything having the appearance of propaganda. They respect and ac- 
cept the findings of professional groups using scientific methods to 
evaluate public opinion. 

Implementing Club Programs 

Many large corporations and trade associations maintain a speakers’ 
bureau which sends lecturers to address women’s clubs. 

A relatively new adaptation of this method is proving effective. 
Typical is the program of the Bristol-Myers Company. 

Program cliairmen of more than 7,500 women’s clubs were sent ques- 
tionnaires as to the subjects they preferred to discuss at their meetings. 
The company learned that more than 65 percent of them listed good 
grooming. Public relations specialists for the company then prepared 
complete programs and kits for these clubs. They included outlines of 
talks by member-speakers, bibliographies and reference leaflets, wall 
charts, program quiz blanks and program report fornis. There was 
little direct reference to Bristol-A 4 yers products which contribute to 
good grooming, but every woman at all familiar with what is offered 
at a drug counter got the story which Bristol-Myers is spending millions 
to tell through radio and the printed word. 

What makes this technique particularly effective is that the program 
chairman and the members prepare the programs themselves and look 
to Bristol-Myers only for working material. This removes the feeling 
that club members are being subjected to sales promotion. 

Woman Publics Merit Special Attention 
Executives who resist any program which makes a special and direct 
appeal to women usually base their decision on the assumption that 
men and women are people and what logically appeals to one is likely 
to influence the other. However one might be inclined to debate that 
assumption, the important thing to remember is that women are influ- 
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ential anti vocal and that many channels of communication for reach- 
ing them directly and convincingly have no appeal whatever to men. 
The controlling factor in any decision on this question might very 
well be that women have far more confidence in the special media of 
communication addressed to them than either men or the public as a 
whole has in general media. To overlook the wmman publics is to pass 
up one of the most profitable opportunities for reaching a potent 
audience. “G- g. and d. g. 
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3t is vital that the prac- 

titioner have sufficient basic knowledge of public relations policy and 
practice in order to employ its tools properly and not make inept use 
of them. Just as a set of surgeon’s instruments does not make a surgeon, 
access to the equally delicate instruments of public relations does not 
make an expert. A public relations executive counsellor requires as 
much training and skill as a surgeon. 

KNOWING YOUR FIELD 

To keep up to date on activities in the public relations field, many in- 
dividuals and organizations subscribe to Public Relations News, the 
national weekly news service in the field. Such magazines as Printers’’ 
Ink, Tide, Editor Publisher, Advertising and Selling, Public Opinion 
Quarterly, and Public Relatioris Journal also are helpful. 
editors’ NOTE: For bibliography in the field, see page 617. 
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Naturally, you will wish to subscribe to the trade publication con- 
cerned with your organization’s particular field or fields. 

There are various organizations open to public relations practitioners 
in good standing: The Public Relations Society of America with na- 
tional headquarters in New York City and The American Public Rela- 
tions Association in W ashington. There are also several important local 
publicity public relations groups. The Association of National Adver- 
tisers conducts valuable work in the public relations field. National or- 
ganizations such as the National Association of Manufacturers, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, and the American Management 
Association and industry associations have extensive public relations 
activities. 

In order to function efficiently, every organization must keep abreast 
of developments in its own areas of interest. Few executives have suf- 
ficient time to undertake a wide range of reading for themselves. Many 
public relations departments, therefore, serve as intelligence centers 
for their organizations. They subscribe to principal newspapers in 
their localities, as well as to leading general and trade magazines, and 
compile periodic exhibits of clippings. These reports are circulated to 
executives. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway goes further. It prepares a daily 
summary of clippings relating to railroads and affiliated activities and 
mails this special digest to several thousand prominent shippers and 
executives— a daily public relations activity which has proved valuable. 

The Clipping Services 

Because of time urgency, few rely entirely on clipping services, but 
they are valuable in checking publications to which you do not desire 
to subscribe regularly. Two of the leaders are Burrelle’s Press Clipping 
Bureau, 165 Church St., New York 7, N. Y., and Luce’s Press Clipping 
Bureau, Inc., 27 Thames St., New York 6, N. Y. Others are: 

1. Capital City Clipping Bureau, 175 Lancaster St., Albany, New 
York 

2. Ohio News Bureau, 516 Cleveland R. R. Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

3. Allen’s Press Clipping Bureau, 142 Sansome St., San Francisco 
4, California, covering California, Oregon, Washington, Utah, 
Nevada, Arizona, Montana 

4. Boston News-Clipping Bureau, 120 Tremont St., Boston 8, 
Massachusetts, covering Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, New Hampshire, Vermont, Maine 
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5. Central Press Clipping Service, Indiana Pythian Building, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, covering Indiana and Kentucky 

6. Consolidated Press Clipping Bureaus, 43 1 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5, Illinois, covering Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Michi- 
gan 

7. Florida Clipping Service, Bus Terminal Building, Tampa, 
Florida, covering Florida 

8. Students’ Clipping Service, University of Texas, Austin, Texas, 
covering Texas 

9. Southern Press Clipping Bureau, 99 14 Walton St., Atlanta, 
Georgia, covering Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Tennessee, North and South Carolina, Virginia 

10. Southwest Clipping Service, 210 Westport Road, Kansas City, 
Missouri, covering jMissouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
Colorado 

11. Henry Romeike, Inc., 220 West 19th St., New York, New 
York. 

The American Trade Press Clipping Bureau, 15 East 26th St., New 
York, N. Y., specializes in the magazine field, endeavoring to clip 
“all the magazines in many fields” and “the leading magazines in all 
fields, including thousands of business, trade, technical, medical, pro- 
fessional, farm, labor, religious, women’s, home, and popular magazines.” 

For scientific ratings on editorial and news treatment of leading sub- 
jects in the nation’s newspapers, the Twohey Analysis of Nenxispaper 
Opinion is issued weekly by James S. T^wohey Associates, 118 C St., 
NW, Washington i, D. C. The Twohey organization also makes 
special “spot” daily, weekly or monthly reports on press opinion or 
entire news coverage of any important subject or story. This includes 
such things as the amount of coverage, specific pages and headlines, 
and the amounts and parts of the wire service story carried by the 
individual papers. The Twohey organization makes similar reports 
on the nation’s labor press. 

Reference Material 

Every public relations worker should have certain basic Federal 
government publications for his working library. A listing of key 
government publications will be found in most public libraries. One of 
the principal government publications you may want is The U. S. 
Government Manual, a 700-page publication issued several times a year. 
It is the official handbook of the Federal Government and contains 
much basic information, including sections describing the functions of 
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every agency and every unit. You may also want a copy of the Con- 
gressional Directory j and perhaps other publications which can be ob- 
tained from the Government Printing Office in Washington, Another 
important government booklet is Trade and Professional Associations 
of the U. 5 ., which includes data on the approximate size of staff, num- 
ber of members, and principal sendees of 2,000 business and 1,000 pro- 
fessional and other leading organizations in this country. 

No public relations worker can afford to overlook the area of labor 
relations, because of the close interplay of these two fields. There are 
numerous publications which will keep you abreast of the labor rela- 
tions field. One of the best for the busy public relations worker is The 
Managenmit Review, for members of the American Adanagement As- 
sociation, 330 West 42nd St., New York r8, N. Y. Another good serv- 
ice is the DM Digest, issued by Martin Dodge & Company, 2216 RKO 
Building, New York 20, N. Y. 

These are a few of the principal tools which are of value to public 
relations workers generally. Couple them with thorough knowledge of 
your employer or client, knowledge of public relations media, and an 
understanding of people and their reactions. All this will assist in 
enabling the public relations w'orker to do a better job. 

Public relations executives, particularly in industry, should know at 
first hand the thinking and strategy of Left Wingers in this country. 
The best way is to subscribe to one or more of the publications most 
likely to present a true picture of communist and fellow traveler think- 
ing. Among these are: 

1 . Daily Worker, 50 East 1 3th St., New York, N. Y. 

2. Daily People's World, 590 Folsom St., San Francisco, Calif. 

3. In Fact, 25 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 

4. New Masses, 104 East 9th St., New York, N. Y. 

5. Political Affairs, 832 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

6 . Soviet Russia Today, 1 14 East 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 

7. Chicago Star, 166 West Washington St,, Chicago, 111 . 

Perhaps one of the easiest ways to follow Communist activities in this 
country is to read Cowiterattack regularly. This is a weekly, four- 
page news-letter published by former FBI executives at 55 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. (I24 a year.) 

OPINION RESEARCH 

One of the keys to the correct use of public relations tools is obtain- 
ing the facts first. When you know what people think and feel about 
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yoor organization or your product, how much they know or don’t 
know about it, what their habitual responses are to certain approaches, 
you have the information helpful in selecting your method of operation. 

Aiodern survey techniques can determine for you what you want to 
know about the groups you desire to reach. For the simpler projects, 
many organizations conduct their own polls. This is feasible— provid- 
ing you are satisfied with what may be indications, rather than accurate 
percentages— when you know the answers to such factors as; 

1 . Is the sample in relatively true proportion to the particular types 
or groups of people whose opinions you desire? 

2. Has the questionnaire been properly designed? Does it avoid 
leading questions which would distort the results? Is it under- 
standable, and will it convey the same meaning to all types of 
people? 

3. Is your sample sufficiently large to reduce the range of error 
inherent in all surveys? 

4. Will a mail survey or a personal interview survey be more ap- 
propriate for the particular job? 

5. From a policy standpoint, and also to obtain unbiased answers, 
would it be preferable that your organization be anonymous or 
identifiable? 

For precise findings, however, and on all complicated surveys, you 
will wish to consult professionals. Scientific polling requires a con- 
siderable background of experience. 

There are many research organizations which can do an outstanding 
job for you. Many specialize in particular fields, and to study all the 
possibilities, you may wish to consult the Survey and Directory of 
Marketing Research Agencies m the U^iited States, by Professor Ernest 
S. Bradford, Director of the Bureau of Business Research, City College 
School of Business, 17 Lexington Ave., New York 10, N. Y. A few of 
the best known organizations making community or nationwide sam- 
plings of public opinions of organizations, products, and public think- 
ing are: 

1. Opinion Research Corp., 10 Nassau St., Princeton, N. J., also 10 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

2. The Psychological Corporation, 522 Fifth Ave., New York 18, 
N.Y. 

3. Elmo Roper, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

4. Stewart, Dougall & Associates, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. 

5. Benson & Benson, Princeton, N. J. 
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6. National Opinion Research Center, 4901 South Ellis Ave., Chi- 
cago 15, Illinois, also 280 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Costs vary widely in relation to the job to be done. To give you a 
rough idea, however, let’s assume that your organization is an industry 
interested in determining the opinions your plant community holds 
about your company. Your reasons for determining these opinions and 
having them as favorable as possible may include such factors as prop- 
erty taxes; legislation or restrictions concerning sewage, smoke, and 
other problems inevitable to most factory operations; traffic regulations 
in the vicinity of the plant; accident and other court cases; stabiliza- 
tion of labor supply to avoid the costly expense of turnover; public 
understanding in event of labor disputes; and various intangible and 
tangible benefits of employee and community good will. 

Generally speaking, unless your plant city is a major metropolis, 500 
to 1,000 interviews should be sufficient to determine scientifically the 
answers to the problems in your mind concerning the community’s 
attitude. Your anonymity can be preserved even from the persons mak- 
ing the interviews. Costs depend on varying factors such as number of 
questions, your location, and wiiether the bulk of the interviewing can 
be done in daylight or must be done during evening hours when most 
workers are home. 


Surveying Employee Attitudes 

Many progressive managements are conducting opinion audits among 
their own employees. This technique should be used at intervals by 
every organization which is genuinely interested in building and main- 
taining good employee relations. Such polls consist of a series of ques- 
tions to determine what your employees like and disUke about their 
working conditions, supervision, management policies, employee serv- 
ices, rates of compensation, and their attitudes toward top management. 

To counteract unnecessary fears among managers regarding this 
technique, there are several approaches. Sometimes a trial poll in a sin- 
gle department wall demonstrate the value of a complete study. Manage- 
ment might confer with executives of other companies which already 
have conducted employee opinion audits with success. Reliable assur- 
ance must be given that findings will be treated confidentially. 

Actually, such surveys are morale builders— providing they are fol- 
lowed by action where the results indicate reasons for action. Public 
relations counsel and research organizations agree that experience has 
shown there are no bad repercussions, providing the survey is made at 
a time of relative calm in the individual organization’s labor relations. 
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The results in many ways often provide managements with an entirely 
new slant on employee opinions. 

Some favor questionnaire techniques, others personal interviews. 
Costs vary widely depending on such factors as the number of em- 
ployees, travel costs, and the number of specific analyses of specific de- 
partments or divisions of an organization. 

Get the Facts 

Opinion research is an essential guide in conducting a successful pub- 
lic relations program. Facts discovered through studies, and acted upon 
by public relations techniques, helped to establish the quick-frozen 
foods industry. When Birds Eye Frosted Foods started, it was found 
that public acceptance of the idea of frozen foods was difficult. Among 
other drawbacks, the public regarded all frozen foods as cold-storage 
foods, with resulting lack of interest. The promotion was then geared 
to emphasize such factors as the freshness and high quality as well as 
convenience of Birds Eye quick-frozen foods. It required many years 
to win acceptance, to get needed equipment into stores, and to meet 
many other problems. Throughout the development of the ne w industry 
a keen awareness of public attitudes proved to be highly worth while. 

Key facts and ideas were explained, not only to food merchants and 
the general public, but also to teachers, home economists, doctors, fea- 
ture stor)^ W'Titers, and editors of woman’s pages in leading magazines 
and neW'Spaper editors of household pages. 

Similarly, mucli of the preference for nylon as a fabric was created 
by early public relations work, based upon a knowdedge of public at- 
titudes tow^ard substitute fabrics. Rayon, for example, had been re- 
garded originally as a substitute for silk, with the result that it took 
many years to overcome a prejudice in w'omen’s minds against “sub- 
stitute.” 

Nylon was deliberately promoted as a neojo fabric— not as a substi- 
tute for anything. Advertising, publicity, promotion, and dealer helps 
all carried out this idea; so that the time-lag in the acceptance of nylon 
was shortened materially. 

Whether it is a product promotion problem, a public service cam- 
paign, a labor problem, a political campaign, correction of vrrong im- 
pressions, developing of community projects— get the facts. Opinion 
research will help you do it. 

editors’ NOTE: FoT additional information on this subject, see Chapter XIII, Part IV, 
“How To Use Opinion Surveys in Public Relations”; and Chapter X, Part III, 
“Winning Better Relations with the Community.” 
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PUBLICITY 

The techniques by which your ideas and words reach the publics you 
select are grouped together under the terms publicity and advertising. 

Publicity may take the form of news released to press syndicates, 
newspapers, radio, or trade publications. It may be feature material for 
magazines or radio programs. It may be telling about your cause or 
product in pamphlets, brochures, direct mail, or other types of printed 
material, or in full length books, if your subject is extensive enough for 
book treatment. The spoken word may spread your ideas through the 
talk of friends with other friends, or through meetings and speeches. 

You can tell your story through paid advertising, which, although it 
may cost more at the outset, can do many jobs faster and more thor- 
oughly than other types of publicity, since in it you can say what you 
wish (within reason) and you can control the time and place of its ap- 
pearance. 

You may use any or all of these techniques in a campaign, employing 
each when and where it is most effective. A happy combination is paid 
advertising plus the support of other public relations techniques. 

Analyze Publicity Outlets 

It is important to remember that in dealing with outlets for pub- 
licity you are working with people. You need to understand what key 
men and women regard as useful material for their purposes. Y ou need 
to know editorial viewpoints in magazines, newspapers, and book pub- 
lishing, as well as the practical details of deadlines and probable avail- 
able space. In radio you need to know program preferences, time 
limitations, and the problems of scheduling material or guest speakers 
ahead of time. If you send out photographs, send them to the outlets 
which use them, and be sure you know what they like. You must be 
able to judge when your story merits newsreel coverage, when it is a 
city desk or a special department story, when it isn’t news at all but 
should be told through other techniques, or perhaps not told at all. 

Fair play, correct timing, reliability, high standards of correctness in 
appearance of copy, ingenuity in developing ideas, excellent typog- 
raphy and lay-out— all of these factors are important. Also, hit-or-miss or 
uncontrolled publicity may do more harm than good. Before you pre- 
pare a single piece of copy, schedule a speech, lay out a pamphlet, or 
consider the use of films, work out a master publicity plan so you can 
see exactly what impressions upon public opinion you are creating, 
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and why, when, where, and how. Don’t ride off in all directions at 
once. There are emergencies, particularly in handling publicity in the 
form of news, when you must think and act spontaneously without ad- 
vance planning. These emergencies are the exception and not the rule. 

Remember, publicity can mean Barnumest]ue ballyhoo, or needed 
information tending toward social enlightenment. 

editors’ NOTE; For additional information on this subject, see Chapter XVIII, Parr 
VII, “Publicity— A Tool of Public Relations”; Chapter XXI, Part VII, “How To 
Hold a Press Conference”; Chapter XXIII, Part VII, “How To Prepare and Place 
a Feature Article” and Chapter XIX, Part VII, “Relations with the Press.” 

ADVERTISING 

Organizations with forward-looking public relations programs often 
turn to paid advertising to bulwark other forms of publicity in getting 
their message to the public and their own employees. Paid advertising 
has the advantage of permitting the sponsor to say what he desires to 
say, in the way he wants to say it, at the time and place he wants to say 
it. He may employ newspapers, magazines, radio, television or other 
media. 

On both national and community levels, "where advertisements have 
been prepared properly and wTere an organization’s public relations 
policies are sound, the results have been impressive. In some cases, they 
have been measured. For example: Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company 
conducted a plant-town newspaper advertising campaign on the “Let’s 
Get Better Acquainted” theme. In Toledo 42.7 percent of the people 
interviewed remembered the advertisements. Headline readership ranged 
from 66.7 percent to 77.8 percent— which is unusually high— and some 
text readership ranged from 39 percent to 61.5 percent, depending on 
the individual advertisement. And 68 percent of the people interviewed 
thought it would be a good thing if more local companies did advertis- 
ing of that kind. The program was a key factor in giving the com- 
pany a rating as an excellent place to work. 

By using newspaper space on a continuous basis for 1 2 weeks, a large 
liquor company improved the percentage of people who thought favor- 
ably of the company from 26.6 percent to nearly 50 percent in three 
large cities. In seven small towns, where the alcoholic beverage in- 
dustry finds the greatest amount of unfriendliness, those in favor of the 
company jumped from 13 percent to 25 percent after the campaign. A 
two-year campaign in 3,000 country weeklies is recognized as having 
done much to check the growth of local option. 
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Thematic Treatment 

Experience has shown that such advertisements must talk about 
specific things in which people are interested, and must be believable. 
If they are, they can help increase production, obtain a better supply 
of workers, decrease employee turnover, prepare the way for a new 
industry, and even help settle strikes. Dr. Henry C. Link, of the Psycho- 
logicarCorporation, points to this essential: “The effectiveness with 
which an idea is projected depends on the sharpness and simplicity 
with which it is defined before being put in the form of an advertise- 
ment or article.” 

Among effective campaigns are those with a definite theme, such as 
Du Font’s “Better Things for Better Living Through Chemistry,” U. S. 
Rubber’s theme “Serving Through Science,” and international Nickel’s 
theme “Your Unseen Friend.” It is a mistake to attempt to convey too 
many ideas in a single advertisement. 

editors’ note: For further information on tliis subject, see Chapter XXVI, Part 
VII, “Public Relations Advertising,” and Chapter X, Part III, “Winning Better 
Relations with the Community.” 

NEWSPAPERS 

In the United States there are about 1,760 daily newspapers and some 
8,700 other newspapers, principally weeklies. The total circulation of 
the dailies is about 51,000,000, while the weeklies reach about 1 3,500,000 
homes. The average readership of each daily newspaper is estimated 
conservatively to exceed two and one-half persons and the average 
readership of each weekly paper, somewhat higher. 

Because new’spapers are read by virtually all adults in the United 
States, and because newspapers and wire services originate nearly all 
the material which radio stations use for their news broadcasts, most_ 
experienced public relations men consider newspapers the chief public 
intorUratiori medium. While they do hot overlook the importance of 
radio,' magazines "and other media, newspapers are an ideal starting 
point in any public relations activity, whether it is advertising or other 
forms of publicity. 

Though it may not be conclusive in itself, a survey made in the com- 
munity of Montclair, N. J., showed that 73 percent of the adults based 
opinions of national and international issues on what they read in news- 
papers. Many listed more than one source, which made the percentages 
by media total over 100 percent, but 58 percent listed radio; 44 percent 
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listed magazines; 31 percent mentioned books; 12 percent mentioned 
people (discussion with family, friends, and other groups); 3 percent 
cited forums; i percent mentioned churches and the Bible; and less than 
I percent cited motion pictures. 

One of the best publications for a high-spot picture of newspapers 
and wire services and how to work with them is “How To Meet the 
Press,” issued by the Public Relations Department of the New York 
Central Railroad Co., 466 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Other 
helpful pamphlets of a similar nature include “Hints on Working with 
the Press,” by the Public Relations Department of the Aluminum Co. 
of America, Pittsburgh 19, Pa.; and “Handling Publicity,” by the De- 
partment of Public Services of General xMills, Inc., Minneapolis 15, 
Minn. Every public library of any size has a number of books which 
explain the detailed operation of newspapers, in case you are interested 
in further details. One of a number of the better ones is The News- 
paper— Its Making and Its Meanings by members of the staff of The 
New York Times, published in 1945 by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Give Fast, Accurate Service 

If a public relations man knows newspapers’ needs and habits, news- 
paper editors are almost universally willing to work closely with him. 
Some are making active efforts to increase publicity cooperation. The 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune, for example, holds community meetings, 
using editors, charts, and slide films, to teach Minneapolis clubwomen 
how to find more news wTich is acceptable and how to get their stories 
printed. 

There are innumerable niceties involved in working with newspapers, 
but the essentials in handling press inquiries for information are to give 
the facts clearly, accurately, and as quickly as circumstances permit, 
xkbove all, “play it straight,” for as Showman-Columnist Billy Rose 
says; “Hoaxing an editor these days is as smart as picking a cop’s 
pocket.” 

For quick reference, here is a partial list of the main types of outlets 
for newspaper publicity: 

1 . Leading dailies, and Sunday editions 

2. Syndicated Sunday supplements such as the American Weekly, 
This Week, and Parade; each of which counts its weekly circu- 
lation in the millions 

3. “Home town” papers 

4. Special groups— trade, foreign language, racial, religious, labor 
press, etc. 
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5. Weeklies 

6. Newspapers of other countries—reached through syndicates or 
through special placement. 

Material for newspapers may be of several types: news, feature ma- 
terial, human interest, or specialized material fitting into different de- 
partments of the paper— woman’s pages, picture section, financial or edu- 
cational sections, book news, etc. But remember— you must know your 
newspaper “market” or you are wasting your organization’s time and 
money and making editors antagonistic instead of friendly. 

Lists of Newspapers 

In making up lists of newspapers and editors for various types of 
stories, you will need to employ certain standard reference books. For 
key personnel and other data on daily newspapers of the United States 
and Canada, most organizations use the Editor & Publisher— The Fourth 
Estate, International Year Book Number, issued by the Editor and Pub- 
lisher Company, 1475 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. For weekly 
newspapers, you can refer to the Directory of County and Suburban 
Home Tow?i Neivspapers, published by the American Press Associa- 
tion, 225 West 39th St., New York 18, N. Y. For college newspapers— a 
neglected field— there is the College Newspaper Rate & Reference 
Guide, issued by the National Advertising Service, Inc., 420 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Another valuable publication covering 
these fields and magazines as well is N. W. Ayer & Son’s Directory of 
Newspapers and Periodicals published by N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. This also contains state maps and brief descriptions 
of the principal types of industries in most cities. 

Your organization’s stake in good relations with newspapers is con- 
siderable. While radio and other new media have become great factors 
in molding public opinion, still timely and significant is the view of 
Thomas Jefferson: “Were it left to me to decide whether we should 
have a government without newspapers or newspapers without a gov- 
ernment, I should not hesitate a moment to prefer the latter.” 

editors’ note: For further information on this subject see Chapter XVIII, Parc 
VII, “Publicity— A Tool of Public Relations.” 


WIRE SERVICES 

Interwoven with newspaper and radio news operations are the wire 
services. In relative order of size, the important ones are the Associated 
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Press, the United Press, and International News Service. They are 
keenly competitive, and all operate nationally and internationally. 

The wire services have bureaus in principal cities around the country 
—sometimes several in a state, sometimes but one. In all other cities 
they rely on “correspondents” who usually are on the payroll of news- 
papers and who receive extra compensation from the wire services on a 
wordage-used basis. These “correspondents” usually telephone or tele- 
graph their stories to the wire services. 

Except in such leading cities as Washington and New York, the wire 
services rely on newspapers for the bulk of their news, so that they are 
basically a medium for exchange of news which originates with news- 
papers. This wire service news flows by teletype into every daily news- 
paper of any importance. It also is rewritten by the wire services them- 
selves for the ear instead of the eye, and transmitted over teletype 
circuits to radio stations. In the radio stations, newsroom employees 
assemble, rewrite, tailor, or rephrase the wire service stories to meet 
special needs, and obtain a sprinkling of local news, largely from the 
local newspaper. It is this blend which is the bulk of radio news broad- 
casts. 

It is most important therefore from the standpoint of both newspaper 
and radio publicity to know the wire service offices which “cover” 
your territory, or the local or area newspapermen who are correspond- 
ents for the wire services. To a certain extent, wire services use the 
same general classifications as newspapers in accepting material, though 
to merit wire use, it generally must be of at least state-wide if not 
national interest. 

PICTURE AND FEATURE SYNDICATES 

The public relations worker who is alert to picture and feature possi- 
bilities and who knows his markets can make effective use of the picture 
and feature syndicates. For them the photographs or stories must have 
outstanding news or feature value, and if used by a large syndicate, they 
may appear in new^spapers all around the country. The photographs 
sometimes will show up in magazines also. 

There are about 175 feature syndicates, including many which 
specialize in specific fields. The leading general syndicates and their 
headquarters addresses include: 

1. The Associated Press, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

2. Wide World Photos, Inc., an AP subsidiary at the same address 
(feature photographs only) 
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3. Acme Newspictures, Inc., 461 Eighth Ave,, New York i, N. Y. 
(photographs only) 

4. International News Photos, 235 E. 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
(photographs only) 

5. NEA Service, Inc., 1200 W. Third St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 

6. Central Press Association, 234 E. 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 

7. King Features Syndicate, 235 E. 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 

8. Western Newspaper Union, 210 S. Desplaines St., Chicago 6, 
111., the giant of the weekly newspaper field. 

Also there are the Bell Syndicate, United Feature Syndicate, and 
others which provide everything from comics to columnists to large 
numbers of newspapers. Science Service, Inc., is the largest syndicate 
in the science news field. For a complete picture of this complex field, 
it is best to study closely Editor eb- Publisher's Ammal Directory of 
Syndicated Features. 

In addition, there are numerous national syndicates which deal ex- 
clusively in pictures, largely for magazine and various advertising uses. 
They include: 

1. Harris & Ewing Photographic Service, 17 E. 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y. 

2. Black Star, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

3. Brown Brothers, 220 W, 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

4. Ewing Galloway, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

5. Graphic House, 149 E. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 

6. Keystone Pictures, Inc., 219 E. 44th St., New York 7, N. Y. 

7. Pix, Inc., 250 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

At these picture syndicates— as well as at AP, Acme and INP— you 
can purchase at prices ranging generally from $5 to |io almost any 
picture for advertising or public relations purposes. These agencies are 
glad to accept good “stock” pictures of a wide variety of subjects, rang- 
ing from industries to college campuses. The wise public relations 
worker will not overlook the opportunity to place such photographs 
\^dth these agencies. Sometimes they’ll be glad to visit your company 
and take their own pictures, giving due credit in the captions on all that 
they sell, and providing you with a courtesy set of the photographs for 
your own internal use. 

MAGAZINES 

The magazine field is huge and intricate. It ranges from the giant 
Reader's Digest with an estimated monthly circulation of some 11,000,- 
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ooo including various foreign-language editions, to special interest 
magazines with circulations as low as i,ooo copies or less. 

In the top circulation group are a dozen or so, each with a circulation 
of 2,000,000 or more. There is another group of 70 to 80 magazines with 
circulations of at least 100,000. The leading publishers include the so- 
called “Big Five”: Curtis with the Ladies" Home Journal, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Country Gentleman, and Holiday; Time, Inc., with Life, 
Fortune, Time, and Architectural Forum; Hearst, with Cosmopolitan, 
HarpePs Bazaar, Good Housekeeping, House Beautiful, and Junior 
Bazaar; Crowell-Collier, with Collier" s, American, and Woman" s Home 
Companion, and McCall’s with Redbook and iMcCalPs Magazine. Also 
in the large category is the Coronet and Esciuire group. In the highly 
specialized fields, almost every trade, profession, and hobby has its own 
magazines. 

Some magazines are entirely staff-written, others draw heavily on 
free-lance contributors. Every one has its own individual format and 
audience, making it necessary to understand it intimately in order to 
know what type of material appeals to each. Another complicating 
factor is the physical difficulty of knowing and reaching the innumer- 
able free-lance writers who contribute to many such magazines, al- 
though many of them read such publications as Writefs Digest, and 
The Writer. 


Magazine Classifications 

In making magazine lists for publicity purpo.ses, two of the best 
sources are the publications of Standard Rate and Data Service, 333 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago i, 111., and the previously mentioned 
N. W. Ayer & Son’s Directory of Nevospapers and Periodicals. In 
them will be found the following types of magazines, and many others: 

1 . General national publications— w'eeklies and monthlies 

2. News weeklies 

3. News picture magazines 

4. Women’s magazines 

7. Home and gardening magazines 

6. Fashion publications 

7. College, teen-age, and juvenile magazines 

8. Farm magazines 

9. Business and financial magazines 

10. Professional publications 

1 1 . Educational publications (An extensive directory of this field 
is Americas Educational Press, issued by the Division of Publi- 
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cations, National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
NW., Washington 6, D. C) 

12. All types of trade publications 

13. House organs, internal and external (an extensive source list of 
these is Printers' Ink Directory of House Organs, Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Co., 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. A leading 
professional magazine in this field is Deadline, published by the 
International Council of Industrial Editors, 40 East 49th St., 
New York 17, N. Y.) 

14. Club publications 

15. Sunday newspaper supplements. 

Given sufficiently newsworthy material, you can sometimes obtain 
broad publication of a story in the newspaper field. The magazine field 
generally is more selective; there you must use a rifle instead of a well- 
aimed shotgun. 


NEWS-LETTERS AND SERVICES 

One important news outlet usually overlooked is the news-letter. 
These fall generally into two groups; horizontal and vertical. Included 
in the first group would be the Washington letters which report on 
the relationships between politics and business on a national and inter- 
national basis, and those letters which cover such broad fields as labor 
relations, foreign trade, agriculture, merchandising, and finance. The 
second group would include a long list of specialized news-letter serv- 
ices, weekly and monthly, which cover particular industries and pro- 
fessions, such as steel, textiles, chemicals, or dentistry and medicine. 

All of these can also be broken down into three categories: those 
which concentrate on fast news; those doing largely an interpretative 
job; and some which undertake a combination of the two. 

Special Approach to News-Letters 

News-letters are usually published under a faster schedule than most 
business publications. Discover their publishing dates and allow the 
editor about three or four days leeway to handle material. Most of these 
letters are produced by multigraph or fast printing processes and urgent 
news can be used even within a few hours of press time. 

The circulation of these news-letters ranges from a few thousand to 
more than a quarter of a million. But regardless of circulation most of 
them are potent factors in their field. They have a readership and a 
responsiveness not given to any other type of publication. Since sub- 
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scribers pay a relatively high subscription rate (anywhere from ten 
dollars to several hundred dollars a year), and use them as a business 
tool, their influence is far greater than might be suggested by their 
circulation. 

Don’t forget that practically all of these report or interpret situations 
which may have an impact on your business or industry. The editor 
should be provided with all of the background material having to do 
with your organization or field much as it wmuld be furnished to the 
editorial writers of newspapers and business publications. 

Differentiate sharply between the news releases and background 
material submitted to news-letters. Most of them are limited to four 
pages and their editorial content is highly condensed. All of them are 
staff written. Don’t expect your releases to appear as you produce them. 
For example, the “Kiplinger Washington Letter” with a staff of a dozen 
trained reporters and editors is written in final form by Kiplinger him- 
self. 

Public Relations News, published by the editors of this book, can 
be an important outlet for news and case histories of your public rela- 
tions activities. In addition to new methods and techniques the editors 
are interested in receiving samples of public relations literature, surveys, 
annual reports, indoctrination booklets, et cetera. 

RADIO 

Pointing up the significance of radio as one of the newer public 
relations vehicles, there are 35,000,000 “radio homes” in the United 
States, or 97 percent of total homes, according to Broadcasting Maga- 
zine’s Yearbook. As a sustaining public relations medium, radio broad- 
casting offers less opportunity and scope for publicity activities than do 
some of the other media. For paid programs of a public service nature, 
however, its opportunity is very great. Your community station or 
stations generally will be more interested in your organization than the 
high-powered, 50,000 watt clear channel stations. The exceptions are 
such activities as national appeals for the Red Cross and other charitable 
drives. 

Reaching radio’s millions is another thing. On the larger stations, you 
may provide a desirable speaker on a forum discussion, a woman’s pro- 
gram, or some other broadcast which is open to guest speakers. A 
vacuum cleaner manufacturer such as The Hoover Company or the 
Association of American Nurserymen, for example, may issue a service 
type of material which calls attention to vacuum cleaners or nursery 
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products, but it is futile to expect the specific mention of your product 
by name on many occasions. 

Sometimes you can arrange a special event which will merit a 15- 
minute or half -hour on-the-scene broadcast— but it must be good, and 
you’ll have to make the arrangements weeks in advance. Occasionally 
a commentator can be interested in your organization’s point of view, 
if your cause has sufficient merit, but this is the exception rather than 
the rule. 

Some organizations have benefited considerably by popular songs, 
such as The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, and United Fruit in the 
case of “Chiquita Banana,” which started life as a commercial jingle. 
“Managua Nicaragua” is another song which must have gladdened some 
public relations man’s heart. In addition to their wide audience over 
radio broadcasts, such songs frequently are played in individual homes. 
It is estimated that about 6,000,000 American homes are equipped to 
play phonograph records. 

It is important to remember that radio largely is a personality medium. 
Unless your organization has a top official who is an outstanding per- 
sonality, you have little to offer to the average big radio station. 

You should already know the radio stations in which you might be 
interested, but if you don’t, Standard Rate aiid Data’s Radio Section 
will give you their addresses, power, frequency, network affiliation if 
any, and their paid rate cards, among other information. Broadcasting’s 
Yearbook also will be helpful. 

editors’ note: For further information on this subject see Chapter XXV, Part 
VII, “Radio and Television in Public Relations.” 

BOOKS 

Another opportunity for the public relations worker is to build good 
will for his organization through use of books. The approximately 200 
leading book houses issue about 90 percent of the books published in 
the United States. Doubleday & Co., Inc. is the largest in the field of 
trade or general publishing, followed by such companies as Macmillan, 
Pocket Books, William Wise, and Harper and Brothers. In the field of 
technical books approximately 25 percent are issued by McGraw-Hill, 
which also publishes many business and technical magazines. 

Many books describing the history of an organization or industry 
are sponsored by the organization to be benefited. Sometimes this 
sponsorship is nominal, in that there is only an understanding that the 
organization may buy a certain number of copies of the book and dis- 
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tribute them to special friends. In other instances the author is paid 
directly by the sponsor— not by the publisher. 

Sometimes such books are written by little-known writers, at other 
times, by people prominent in the writing field. An example of the 
latter was The Metropolitan Life, a Study in Business Groxvth, written 
by Marquis James, and favorably received by reviewers. 

Even in cases where an organization does not commission a book and 
has no control over its contents, there is an increasing trend toward 
opening an organization’s inactive files to the use of any competent 
author. The theory is that making the full facts available to a writer 
prevent speculation and misinformation which he might use in absence 
of facts. If you are assigned the task of preparing a company history, 
in either book or pamphlet form, one of the more informative, practical, 
articles on the subject is “Fourteen Points to Observe in Preparing 
Company History,” an analysis of four commemorative books, in the 
Feb. 2 1, 1947 issue of Prmters'' Ink. 

FILMS 

Films are a relatively new medium for the public relations worker 
and have developed rapidly in quality and effectiveness. There are two 
broad types, sound slide films and motion pictures. Sound slide films 
cost less and are effective for certain jobs, but with a general public 
which is accustomed to Hollywood production standards, they cannot 
do the work of a motion picture. 

Some corporations, like General Electric, have their own motion 
picture sections. Others rely on independent producers, scattered in 
leading cities around the country. For every industrial film made in 
Hollywood, probably 50 are made elsewhere. But the popular, Holly- 
wood film field should not be overlooked, because occasionally there 
can be a tie-in with a major film. 

Before undertaking any activity in the business film field, it is essen- 
tial to obtain a “feel” of this industry. Much can be learned by talking 
with persons who understand business films. It also would be valuable 
to study some back issues of Business Screen (157 E. Erie St., Chicago, 
111.), and to refer to an appraisal of the business film industry in the 
January 3 and January 31, 1947, issues of Tide (232 Madison Ave., 
N.Y. City). 

Almost all film producers have their specialties. Some may be better 
on institutional films, others on sales training. Just as in any other field, 
it is advisable to do some shopping before you decide on a single pro- 
ducer. Some of the largest in the national field are: 
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1. Wilding Picture Productions, 385 Madison Ave., New York 17, 

N. Y. (also Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Flollywood) 

2. Jam Plandy Organization, 2821 East Grand Blvd., Detroit ii, 
Mich, (also Chicago, Dayton, Pittsburgh, New York, Los 
Angeles) 

3. RKO-Pathe, 1270 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

4. Sound Masters, 3010 Book Tower, Detroit 26, Mich, (also New 
York) 

5. Audio Productions, 630 Ninth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

6. Caravel Films, 730, Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

7. George Pal Productions, 1041 McCadden Place, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Other business motion picture producers do fine work. Some of these 
are: 

1. William J. Ganz Co., 40 East 49th St., New York, N. Y. 

2. Pathescope Co. of America, Inc., 580 Fifth Ave., New York, 

N. Y. 

3. The Calvin Co., 1 105 East 15th St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

4. Jerry Fairbanks, Inc., 6052 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Most of the larger firms also produce sound slide films as an associated 

activity. The majority of the companies which devote the major portion 
of their energies to sound slide films operate on a regional rather than 
on a national basis, but one of the exceptions is Vocafilm Corp., 424 
Madison Ave., New York City. 

The public relations uses of business films are considerable. They can 
be used to explain to wide or closely selected publics an entire industry, 
a specific company or organization, or a specific phase of an organiza- 
tion. A pharmaceutical company, for example, may employ one motion 
picture for the highly selective purpose of building good will with 
physicians, and another for enhancing acceptance with the general 
public. Some companies are utilizing motion pictures to replace or 
supplement plant “open houses” (planned public visits)— thus giving 
everyone a front and center seat, creating a minimum of interruption 
to production, and providing much broader latitude for institutional 
messages. Presentations of a company’s research accomplishments, its 
labor policies, and its manufacturing methods are among other uses. 
One of the newest is the dramatization of a company’s annual stock- 
holders report in visual, easy-to-understand form to give economic facts 
to employees, as well as to those attending stockholders meetings. Films 
are regularly used for sales promotion, sales training, job training, em- 
ployee relations, community relations, and other purposes. 
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How Much Will It Cost? 

Production costs vaiy widely, depending on the producer, type of 
technical presentation selected, length of the film, and the amount of 
use made of the picture. Final costs are analyzed on the basis of the 
number of persons viewing the picture. 

The Association of National Advertisers, 285 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y., made in 1946 an exhaustive survey of business films, 
their uses and costs. It found, for example, that a series of five institu- 
tional movies, on 1 6 mm. color film, had production costs ranging be- 
tween $7,830 and $19,600 per reel (a maximum of about ii minutes), 
or a median of $9,240. Much depends on the technical features— whether 
there is lip synchronization or narration, whether you use simple 
photography, animation, or costly three-dimensional animation. As a 
generalization, however, the average professional 20-minute institutional 
or public relations film can be produced to Hollywood standards for 
between $20,000 and $30,000, though a few productions run into six 
figures. An ANA sampling of a number of firms employing the special- 
ized medium of black and white sound slide films showed production 
costs varying from $1,530 to $6,650, with a median value of $2,840. 

Methods and Costs of Distribution 

There are two principal methods of distribution— theatrical and non- 
theatrical. Institutional films are finding increased use in theaters, where 
the usual length is ten minutes. Some concerns make 20-minute motion 
pictures for showings to clubs and similar organizations, and have them 
edited to lo-minute length for theaters. 

For non-theatrical distribution, your audiences are virtually un- 
limited. They include schools; PTA groups; church clubs; all types of 
women’s clubs; groups such as Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, Elks, and the 
American Legion; farm organizations such as Granges and 4-H clubs; 
Boy Scouts and other youth groups; community organizations; business 
associations such as advertising clubs and technical societies; and even 
factories and stores. Particularly promising, and a subject in itself, is 
the school movies field. Your audience in schools probably will average 
around 225 persons per showing, and in clubs, around 100 per showing. 

Your first step, before doing anything about production of a film, is 
to make plans for distribution. Otherwise you may be wasting money. 
Failure to recognize this, the ANA study pointed out, may be like com- 
pleting “an elaborate series of direct mail pieces only to find the post 
office cannot accept them.” 
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The cost of distribution to theater audiences ranges from as lo^¥ as 
$3.50 per thousand persons to as high as 114.00 per thousand, depending 
on the type of theater, and whether you desire a “network” presenta- 
tion or wish to pick outlets individually. 

Distributing Agencies 

Among the leading distributors to theaters are National Theatres 
Amusement Co., Inc., 1609 West Washington Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif.; 
General Screen Advertising, 400 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, 111. 
(also New York); and Movie Advertising Bureau, 1032 Carondelet St., 
New Orleans, La. (also Chicago, New York, Kansas City). 

Among the leaders in distribution of moving pictures to non-theatri- 
cal audiences are the Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc., 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.; The YMCA Motion Picture Bureau, 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. (also Chicago, Dallas, and San 
Francisco); and Castle Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y. Costs vary, but generally average around $10.00 per thousand 
viewers. 

One large corporation avoids paying for distribution by placing prints 
in 60 film libraries— largely in schools and colleges, but including some 
public libraries— around the country. The company compiled its list of 
film libraries from various sources, including Educational Associations 
and Directories, published by the U. S. Office of Education at Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Victor Animato graph Directory, published by the Victor 
Animatograph Corp., Davenport, la.; and Educational Screen Directory, 
published by Educatiotial Screen, 61 East Lake St., Chicago, 111. The 
corporation contends its free-distribution plan has surpassed the audi- 
ence results per print obtained by two large national distributors, and 
that it cannot begin to keep up with the demand for prints of its pic- 
tures. 

Whatever you do in the field of motion pictures, it is vital to remem- 
ber that the tool is a complex one, and that standards must be high. 
Films, if properly used, can bring results of great magnitude. 

editors’ note: For furriier information on this subject, see Chapter XXIV, Part 
Vll, “How To Use Audio- Visuals in Public Relations.” 

STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS LITERATURE 

One activity in a corporate public relations field is the company’s 
stockholder relations program. This ranges from the extreme of sending 
only an uninteresting, unillustrated annual report and a proxy state- 
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ment to the stockholder, to a maximum of many types of literature and 
to regional stockholders’ meetings which give everybody a chance to 
meet some of the executives who are running the investor’s company. 
Among the leaders in the regional meeting field are General Mills, Inc., 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, Belden Manufacturing Com- 
pany and the Pepsi-Cola Company. 

In cooperation with the Association of National Advertisers and The 
Journal of Capital, the Verne Burnett organization recently conducted 
a stockholder relations survey of the practices of representative com- 
panies in the United States. Here were some of our findings from the 
loo respondent companies in many types of business, wfith a total of 
3,500,000 stockholders: 

1. Three out of four of the companies have definitely assigned an 
official or department to supervise stockholder relations. 

2. All respondejits distribute the company annual report to others 
besides stockholders, but only 19 give it to the employees. More 
than a score of other classes and organizations were named. In 
relative order of mention, the groups receiving the report in 
addition to stockholders are: 

a. Banks and bankers 

b. Brokers, investment houses, counselors 

c. News, financial and trade publications 

d. “Requests” 

e. Customers, distributors, suppliers 

f. Educators or educational institutions 

g. Community leaders, clergy 

h. Employees, supervisory employees, executives 

i. Public libraries 

j. Executives of leading companies 

k. Statistical agencies 

l . Public officials 

m. Other companies in same industry 

n. Insurance companies 

o. Business acquaintances of executives 

p. Farm and labor organizations 

q. Trade organizations 

r. Stock exchanges, members 

s. Government agencies, SEC, ICC 

t. Advertising agencies 

u. One mention each for creditors, credit organizations, 
credit opinion makers, membej^ of underwriting group, 
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radio talent, public relations directors, prospects, schools 
of business administration, and controller institutions. 

Your own company’s list of important people who should receive 
your annual report might be expanded by using some of the foregoing 
as a guide. 

3 . About half of the respondent companies enclose printed leaflets 
or other material with dividends regularly, and another quarter 
do so occasionally. There is a definite trend toward increased 
use of dividend enclosures, which require no addressing of their 
own and usually no extra postage. Such enclosures can bring 
the stockholders news about the business or a special message 
from the management. 

4. Aside from the annual report and divddend enclosures,. 66 of the 
100 companies mail other printed material regularly or on occa- 
sion to stockholders. Here are the types of material, in relative 
order of mention: 

a. Letters regarding company developments, plant additions, 
couit decisions, etc. 

b. Company magazine 

c. Company and institutional booklets 

d. Special announcements 

e. Employee booklets, labor relations 

f. Report of stockholder meeting 

g. Quarterly reports 

h. Proxy material 

i. Semi-annual report of earnings 

j. New products 

k. Dividend declaration 

l . Special meetings 

m. xA.dvertisements 

11. News-letters 

o. Anniversary 

p. Refinancing 

q. Calendars 

r. Speeches 

s. Pictorial reports 

t. Miscellaneous. 

This list can serve as a check list for your own company’s stock- 
holder relations program. 

5. Another important function of progressive stockholder rela- 
tions program is the “welcome” and “regret” letter. About half 
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of the companies surveyed use welcome letters to new stock- 
holders to help make the investor feel a part of the organization, 
and to induce him to be a booster for the company. Only 1 2 of 
the companies, however, used letters of regret to stockholders 
who have relinquished their holdings. Interestingly enough, only 
12 of the 100 respondents had surveyed any or all of their 
stockholders as individuals by mailed questionnaires or personal 
interviews, to obtain factual or opinion information from stock- 
holders. Much has been accomplished in the stockholder rela- 
tions field, but much remains to be done. 

editors’ note: For further information on this subject see Chapter XII, Part III, 
“Stockholders in the Corporate Family.” 

TELEVISION AND FACSIMILE 

New tools and new techniques are constantly appearing. Television 
and facsimile, for example, may prove to be important outlets for paid 
advertising and for other types of publicity. The industry has been 
expanding so rapidly that at four viewers per set— an average indicated 
by surveys— you must think of coming television audiences in terms of 
rapidly-growing millions. 

Since television is so new, its full potentialities are relatively un- 
charted. Even so, it is obvious that a knowledge of visual presentation 
must be added to an acquaintance with types of suitable material, tune 
schedules, program preferences, and the like to achieve success in this 
activity. From a programming standpoint, television is a visual medium 
and may be considered more closely allied with sound moving pictures 
than with radio. 

Let us say that an organization engaged in a controversy is repre- 
sented by one of its officials on a televised round table. That official 
must be able to make a good impression by his appearance as well as by 
his views and ability to take care of himself in debate— the chief cri- 
terion now on a similar radio program. Television will bring the public 
constant visual impressions of its leaders, whether in business, govern- 
ment, or educational fields. 

Television has various “if’s,” such as: How long will housewives be 
wilHng to sit and watch a television screen in the daytime.^ Will the 
average pair of eyes be willing to watch a television screen as long as 
the average pair of ears will listen to the customary type of radio broad- 
cast .5 How will television produce the immense amount of program 
material that it will need.^ Yet it seems likely that fashions, interior 
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decorating, and cooking schools will be among the popular programs, 
along with news events, discussions, sports, and dramatic shows. It may 
be that here will be an excellent field for showing of properly-produced 
business films on sponsored programs. 

Facsimile— A Potential Tool 

Already facsimile newspapers are a fact, and four-color facsimile has 
been developed. It is possible that an individual organization or com- 
pany could buy facsimile time in order to present a daily sponsored 
edition of news of general interest having some mention of news in 
which a sponsor is particularly interested. On the other hand, this might 
create questions as to the impartiality of such news presentations. 

The speed of facsimile will necessitate special planning and handling 
of material for it, since it closes up some of the mechanical time-gap 
from the moment the average newspaper goes to press until it reaches 
the reader. Yet there remains a question: Is there sufficient advantage 
in reducing this time-gap to induce the average listener to buy a fac- 
simile receiver, replace paper rolls, etc.? Time holds the answer, but 
whatever the eventual verdict, it appears that facsimile will have definite 
applications for businesses in their operations, and for transmitting 
newspapers to listeners, especially in remote areas. 

COMPANY PUBLICATIONS AND EMPLOYEE HANDBOOKS 

The most popular medium of communication with employees is an 
organization’s company publication. The total monthly circulation of 
such house organs is estimated as high as 50,000,000. Some such publi- 
cations are circulated exclusively within an organization, and are called 
“internal” magazines. Some are “combination” magazines circulated to 
dealers or customers as well. Others, published exclusively for dealers 
or customers, are called “external” magazines. 

The company publication is important in building organizational 
‘‘family spirit.” It serves as a common meeting ground of management 
and employees. To a growing extent, employee magazines are being 
used to win employees’ understanding of management plans and prob- 
lems, and to tell employees more about the company and themselves. 

Surveys of employees have shown virtually without exception that 
workers desire more information about their own organizations. In 
general, they are interested in more articles by executives on company 
policies; stories on new plants and products; financial reports, when 
provided in non-technical terms; the manufacture and use of company 
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products; who makes the company run, and how; management’s prob- 
lems; manufacturing processes and research, and special items. 

Another popular management publication is the employee handbook. 
The basic idea is to explain to workers, in terms of self-interest, why 
the company is a good place in which to work; what it is and what it 
does; the desirability of living up to the company’s policies and princi- 
ples; and to provide the employee with helpful, handy information, 
creating employee good will and lessening confusion. In employee hand- 
books, the trend is away from the dry presentations, stuffed with self- 
praise and full of do’s and don’ts. The same material is being provided in 
more attractive ways, achieving a better selling job. More and more, 
the accent is on the “you” rather than the “boss.” 

The Policyholders Service Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., One Madison Ave., New York lo, N. Y., has issued several out- 
standing publications in these fields. They are free, and the titles include 
“Employee Magazines,” “Contents of 325 Employee Magazines,” “Tell- 
ing Employees About Their Company,” and “Information Manuals 
for Employees.” Another helpful work in this field is “Publications 
Issued to Employees,” by the Association of National Advertisers, Inc., 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y, Public Relations Neivs 
carries weekly reports on good examples and new trends in company 
publications and employee handbooks. 

editors’ note: For further information on this subject see Chapter XXII, Part VII, 
“Company Publications” and Chapter IX, Part III, “How To Build Better Relations 
with Employees.” 


MISCELLANEOUS PRINTED MATERIAL 

A large field is covered by the booklets, leaflets, posters, calendars, 
and other printed public relations material issued by organizations. This 
literature can be, and is, used for an almost countless variety of purposes. 
Even a listing of the broadest possibilities would require many hundreds 
of words. Indeed, whatever an organization’s problem, a booklet or 
some other printed material can be issued to help meet it. The field is 
about as wide as the number of problems involved in successfully oper- 
ating a modern business. 

The Market Research Department of Edward Stern & Co., Inc., 
printers, Sixth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 6, Pa., has been studying 
executives’ preferences in industrial literature. The findings are many 
and detailed, but here are a few of the principal ones applicable directly 
to the public relations field: 
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1. The standard SVz" x iT' size is preferred by most executives. 
Among other things, it permits good display, yet is easy to file. 

2. Photographic reproductions are favored by 79 percent of execu- 
tives unless copy or subject matter particularly calls for special 
art treatment (and there are exceptions, of course). 

3. In general, 73 percent of the executives polled prefer fewer 
large illustrations to a greater number of smaller ones. 

4. Only 50 percent of the executives themselves see the envelopes 
in which mail is received, but 3 3 percent of the total interviewed 
said they give greater or more prompt attention to first class 
mail. And although only 32 percent read all their mail, 86 per- 
cent at least glance at each piece before discarding it, which 
emphasizes the importance of high quality standards. 

5. On the subject of calendars, there was overwhelming preference 
among executives for the 12-leaf type with three months to a 
leaf (previous, current, and succeeding months). Also a calendar 
with a new illustration for each month has the edge over the 
type which uses a single illustration for an entire year. Sixty 
percent want their calendars larger than 9" x 12", while 29 per- 
cent favor the x iT' to 9" x 12" range. 

Whatever your organization does along these lines, remember the 
advantages of good typography and fine printing in both improving 
readership and in creating favorable impressions for your organization. 

editors’ note: For further information on this subject see Chapter XXIX, Part VII, 
“How to Prepare Public Relations Reports and Pamphlets.” 

EDUCATIONAL COMICS 

A relatively new public relations tool is the use of educational comics. 
Terming the comics “a great new medium of communication,” The 
Journal of Educational Sociology declares; “We are but beginning to 
feel their impact. Their potentialities as a social force are tremendous. 
As with radio, it behooves us to understand the comics, evaluate them, 
learn to live with them, use them as a medium of communication.” 
Their importance is pointed up by surveys which show that comic 
strips in newspapers are read by a majority of adults and children, and 
that about half of the adults read comic books brought into the home 
by children. 

Educational comics are utilized by many types of groups, ranging 
from the American Bankers Association (such as its 16-page color 
booklet, “Peter Penny and His Magic Dollar,” showing the important 
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things banks do) to the C.I.O. (such as its 1 6-page booklet, “The Case 
of the Vanishing Paycheck,” with characters labeled “Johnny Poore” 
and “Mr. Rich”). The list of organizations using educational comics 
is long and impressive; the uses vary from helping explain management’s 
idea of the economic facts of life to employees, to popularizing electric 
utilities to the public at large through the little gentleman called “Reddy 
Kilowatt.” 

Several concerns are prominent in the production of comics for public 
relations purposes. One of the pioneers is Educational Comics, 225 La- 
fayette St., New York 12, N. Y. 

If you wish to employ leading free-lance artists for educational or 
other types of illustrations, one of the foremost agents in the field is 
Fred A. Wish, Inc., 1 2 E. 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. Many nationally- 
known comic strip artists work through him. 

LETTERS 

No organization should overlook the importance of courteous, 
friendly letters. In many cases letters represent the only contact mem- 
bers of the public ever will have with an organization, and the only 
basis on which to form an impression. Each letter is an opportunity- 
captured or lost. 

Here is an excerpt from a letter which a leading partner of a world- 
famous banking firm, known for its good public relations, wrote to an 
“average man” who sought a business appointment; “I shall be glad to 
sit down with you some time in the near future but, as I returned just 
yesterday from a three weeks’ absence in the South and have to go to 
Chicago on Wednesday, I suggest that the matter be deferred until 
some day next week.” 

This banker created a long-lasting air of friendliness for his finn and 
himself by being specific in using such phrases as “in the South” and “to 
Chicago,” though the letter went to a stranger who was not particularly 
important in a business sense. The banker’s letter breathed confidence 
in the recipient, yet it did not divulge private business details. 

One company which reports success in improving its letters is The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York. As the company relates 
the story: 

“About five years ago, when we conducted the first of a series of 

opinion surveys, we were embarrassed to discover that many Mutual 

Life policyholders w'ere dissatisfied with correspondence from the com- 
pany. They felt our letters were too formal and technical. They also 
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considered our printed forms too complicated. We tried to remedy the 
situation without delay. W^e engaged a professional correspondence con- 
sultant, who helped us prepare manuals containing more than 2,000 
‘guide’ letters which were carefully streamlined and phrased in cordial 
simple language. These were not for 7 n letters but were patterns intended 
to set the tone and style of all correspondence. Letter clinics were 
established, and meetings are conducted regularly in every department 
to improve letter-writing techniques. Time controls detect bottlenecks, 
correct them and speed up replies. Printed forms are reviewed continu- 
ously and have been greatly simplified. As a result of this program and 
other improvements in our operations, complaints have been reduced 
90 percent!” 

Organizations which receive large numbers of letters from the public- 
at-large often establish special departments or designate special people 
to handle the replies. Letters to new and erstwhile stockholders are an 
important segment of this communications field. 

Use of Form Letters 

Often form letters can be established or adapted to cover most in- 
quiries, but in employing them there is no substitute for intelligence. 
Many years ago, a passenger on an overnight railroad trip discovered 
there were uninvited occupants crawling in his berth. He wrote a letter 
of complaint. 

By return mail he received a masterpiece of apology, beautifully 
typed on engraved stationery and personally signed by the railroad 
president. The passenger was much impressed— until he noted that his 
own letter had been enclosed by mistake, and on it were scrawled the 
words: “Send the grouch the bedbug letter.” 

The story may be apocryphal, but “canned” or “stock” letters of 
reply, especially those carelessly sent, have long been known as “bed- 
bug letters.” Some intelligent employee might well monitor every busi- 
ness letter leaving the office. 

Alert public relations men frequently make good publicity use of 
letters to the editor. The best type is the kind which comments and 
expands on some editorial or article which already has appeared in the 
specific publication. The C.I.O. has developed this technique ex- 
tensively. 

One more thought: How long has it been since your letterhead was 
modernized? It is an integral part of the impressions your letters create. 
It can be brought up to date typographically to help establish the im- 
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pression that your organization is as modern as the times, while retaining 
your basic theme, whether it be dignity or informality. 

THE SPOKEN WORD 

With all the tools available to the public relations worker, there still 
is no perfect substitute for direct contact. For this reason, full utilization 
of the spoken word is essential to the success of any well-rounded public 
relations program. 

As companies have grown larger and larger through the years, the 
chasm between management and the employee has widened, creating 
costly controversy and disunity. Progressive companies, therefore, are 
turning with increasing frequency to such personal contact devices as 
employee meetings at which company policies are explained and 
workers have an opportunity to ask questions of a management. 
Whether the audience be employees, stockholders, dealers, or some 
outside public group, the benefits of such meetings are tremendous 
when the executives know their story, can tell it in convincing fashion, 
and are capable of answering any and all questions. A lecture alone, 
usually isn’t half as effective as a meeting which includes a question- 
answer period. 

A number of large organizations have organized speakers’ bureaus to 
arrange responses to frequent requests for speakers at clubs, professional 
groups, schools, and the like, and to suggest appearances before certain 
organizations. Some companies employ top-management officials in this 
personal appearance activity, while others establish special officials for 
this purpose, with the assignment of developing good relations for an 
organization. 

Training Executives and Employees 

Equally important word-of-mouth public relations activities include 
such matters as public relations training classes for executives and em- 
ployees; supervisory training courses; press conferences in the news- 
paper field; and a frequently neglected activity— use of the telephone. 

Sometimes telephone contacts are about the only means by which an 
outsider forms his impression of an organization. If operators and other 
employees are courteous and intelligent, this pays off in better public 
relations for any organization. Your own telephone company is co- 
operative on this subject. The New York Telephone Company, for 
example, will assist (without charge) in training your operators, and 
has a number of helpful instruction booldets for such purposes, includ- 
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ing “Your Company’s Voice,” “The Voice with a Smile,” and “\ou 
and Your Telephone.” If you are not familiar with the telephone com- 
pany public relations services, now’s the time to inquire! 

And, speaking of courtesy, have you ever sought to determine what 
your visitors think of your receptionist or receptionists? They, too, 
can be a large factor in building favorable impressions of and for an 
organization. The words your salesmen are trained to say have far- 
reaching influence too. 

The subject of the spoken word overlaps with other fields such as 
use of the radio and what people say about your products, prices, and 
policies. It brings up a basic fact about public relations— that what you 
are inside your organization eventually is reflected in what people think 
and say about you. 

editors’ note; For further information on the subject see Chapter XXX, Part VTI, 
“Teaching Public Relations to Executives and Employees.” 

SUMMARY 

Public relations, which might be called human relations, reaches into 
all human activity in which one person deals with another. 

While we have outlined key facts about many public relations tools 
and media, new and old, the enterprising public relations worker may 
utilize every means of communication, from the spoken word to the 
written word, and through his specialized training and judgment grasp 
which tool and medium is most effective to meet the individual problem. 

Once more, I would like to emphasize this point: while anyone can 
atternpt to employ these tools, only the trained public relations worker 
knows enough about them to use them with skill and effectiveness. In 
the wrong hands, they can boomerang; in the right hands, they provide 
a golden opportunity. 
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UBLICITY IS PERHAPS THE 


most versatile tool of public relations. It is a natural ally of advertising, 
direct mail campaigns, radio programs, speakers’ bureaus, etc., and it 
is a quick and effective method of getting a message before the public. 
It may take the form of a news story, a magazine article, a radio news 
commentary, a newsreel, a message flashed by a moving electric sign, 
or many another guise. 

For the purpose of this chapter, let us consider publicity in its prac- 
tical sense, which is primarily getting somebody’s or something’s name 
mentioned in the news columns of newspapers and magazines, on the 
radio or in the newsreels. Sometimes it promotes a basic idea without 
mentioning any name or trade mark. 

If we are going to consider publicity as a tool of public relations, 
however, we must add the word “favorably” to this conception. Pub- 
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licity can be a powerful boomerang, and unless the mention is favorable, 
and in keeping with the impression you want to make on the public, it 
might well be said that “no news is good news.” 

Define Your Publicity Objectives 

When you assume publicity responsibility for a person, an organiza- 
tion, or a product (which, for convenience, I shall hereafter refer to as 
the “client”), the first thing to do is to ask yourself three questions: 

1. What does the client want the public to know about himself, 
his activities, or his products or services? 

2. In what news about them is the public going to be interested? 

3 . How can publicity serve both? 

If the answers to these three questions should all be the same, you 
have fallen into the kind of assignment every publicity man dreams 
about. However, if you can merely strike a good compromise you are 
lucky. 

Your client must give you the answers to question one. The answers 
to question three must be found through survey and in your own good 
judgment as you interpret your client’s aims and weigh them against 
your knowledge of public reaction. The answer to the second question 
is in the newspapers, magazines and radio broadcasts to which you wish 
to direct your publicity efforts. An intelligent analysis of their contents 
and treatment will tell you what their interests will be in connection 
with your client, or what possibilities you might explore with reason- 
able assurance of results. 

It is upon your answers to these three questions and your ability to 
develop publicity based on them that your success depends. 

Evaluate Publicity Objectively 

Publicity can be a constructive, reconstructive or destructive force. 
It is the public relations man’s responsibility to guide it into the first 
two channels, whether he be serving as his own publicity man or as 
the head of a large public relations department with a number of pub- 
licity people under his supervision. This may mean that he may some- 
times have to tell his client frankly that the client’s own “wonderful 
publicity idea” is inadvisable, impractical or even downright dangerous. 
If there is any breadwinning activity in the world in which a person can 
be a “no” man and still eat, it should be the public relations profession. 

In his operations, the publicity man must regard himself as a man 
with two bosses. There is his client . . . and there is the city editor or 
another point of critical acceptance or rejection. For the good publicity 
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man actually operates as an extension of the reportorial staff of the 
newspapers, magazines or other media concerned, and his activities are 
conducted in such a way that they are a service to the media he wishes 
to reach. 

The Publicist’s Qualifications 

The qualifications of a good publicity man, therefore, are the same 
qualifications you would look for in a good reporter, plus a feeling for 
policy and a good knowledge of public reaction. He also has to be some- 
tliing of a diplomat. As liaison agent between his client and the press, he 
is often called upon to explain his client’s position to members of the 
press, perhaps in olT-the-record conferences, and he is just as often 
called upon to explain the press’ requirements to the client. 

This presupposes a knowledge of how newspapers, press services, 
magazines and radio newsrooms operate, plus the ability to write an 
acceptable news or feature story. It is easy to see, therefore, why so 
many publicity people got their training in the newspaper field. 

How To Prepare Publicity Material 

The question of preparation of publicity material brings us to con- 
sideration of such matters as neatness and convenience as well as literary 
style. Every good publicity man knows, for instance, that a release 
should be typewritten or mimeographed on one side of the sheet only 
. . . that it should be double or triple spaced for convenience in read- 
ing and editing . . . and that it should clearly indicate the person or 
organization from which it comes. 

It is advisable to start the release halfway down on the page, the 
theory being that if it is written so that it can be printed with only 
minor editings, the editor will have room to write a headline above the 
story. 

Timing the Release 

Somewhere in a conspicuous position on the sheet should be a specific 
statement as to when the information is released for publication. 

Publication schedules should always be remembered in the planning 
of publicity. Try to give editors ample time in which to handle your 
copy. Remember that publicity intended for morning papers should ar- 
rive if possible not later than the early afternoon prior to the date of 
publication. It’s best to get releases to afternoon papers on the afternoon 
prior to release date or at the latest before noon on the day of publi- 
cation. For Sunday papers several days should be allowed. Some of 
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the larger metropolitan, papers want copy for their feature sections as 
much as a week in advance. All except the most important spot news 
should reach Sunday papers not later than Friday. 

Probably every person in publicity has his or her own personal theory 
about when a story has the best chance of getting a break, I personally' 
am inclined to favor mailing Thursday or Friday for Monday publi- 
cation, when it is possible to have the facts that far in advance. 

At some time or other every publicity person has had a carefully 


HOLD FOR RELEASE 

SUNDAY MORNING. NOVEMBER 18, 1945 


General Hills, Inc. 

Department of Public Services 
400 South Fourth Street 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 

For additional inforination, 
please call Abbott Washburn - 
Atlantic 1144, Ext. 468 

November 14,. 1945 


MINNEAPOLIS PLANT PLAYED ROLE 
IN DEVELOPING NAVY "HEDGEHOG” , 


General Mills Mechanical Plant Sole Producer of 
Fire Control Mechanism for Secret Weapon 


CWHAt) control instruments — or "mechanical brains" — of the "hedge- 

hog." recently revealed as the Navy's most effective weapon against Nazi 
(where) submarines, were designed and manufactured in the Minneapolis mechanical plant 

(when) of General Hills, it was disclosed today by Harry A. Bullis. company president 

(WHO) 

"The project had an A-1 priority and was so secret that only a Inandful 
of the 150 precision instrument builders who worked on it knew what they were 
making," Bullis said, "but the Navy Department has now granted permission to 
release the story " 

The intricate fire control instruments produced at tha mechanical plant. 
(why) ib was explained, automatically enable the "hedgehog" to keep its 24 rocket 

projectiles trained on the target regardless of the roll and direction of the 
ship or movement of the enemy sub. 

- MORE - 


Figure 14.— Model press release by General Mills showing in the 

LEAD the what, WHERE, WHEN, WHO, HOW AND WHY OF THE STORY. 
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planned publicity effort spoiled by a fire, wreck or other disaster. One 
of my friends, for instance, had gone to considerable lengths to arrange 
a picture-taking stunt on the Sunday a building blew up in Chicago’s 
Loop. Photographers from all the papers w’^ere present and ready to take 
pictures of her client when the calls began to come in from their papers. 
Within a few minutes only one man was left. My friend looked at him, 
drew a deep breath and turned to the telephone. She dialed his paper 
and when she got the city desk said, “I suppose you are looking for 
your photographer.^” And when the editor assured her that he certainly 
was but hadn’t known where to find him, she said resignedly, “I’ll send 
him right over.” That one stunt may have been ruined, but her action 
did more for her public relations . . . and those of her client . . . 
than any space she might have gotten from the pictures. 

Don’t Play Favorites 

It is politic, of course, to try to stagger releases so afternoon and 
morning papers get about equal breaks. There is a question of ethics 
involved, however. We handle a great deal of financial news, and since 
stockholders meetings are customarily held in the afternoon, dividend 
declarations, news of refinancing and other corporate activities in- 
variably break for the morning papers. On spot news of this type we 
feel that we have the reportorial responsibility of getting the news to 
the public as quickly as possible, which usually means breaking it for the 
morning papers. 

We do try to cooperate with the financial editors of afternoon papers 
insofar as we can, however, by giving them a break on news that has 
no special timeliness and can therefore be legitimately held over a 
few hours. We also help them develop special feature stories. 

Publicity at the Local Level 

When you have news concerning plants or operations in other com- 
munities, it is well to plan to give the local newspapers an edge over 
national release. Information of this type, incidentally, is the sort of 
news you might release through the local plant manager rather than 
directly from the headquarters office. 

Another thing to keep in mind in connection with such plant com- 
munity news is that the papers in the local area will want more details 
than you will include in a national release. 

I have put so much emphasis on the news release, because it is the 
backbone of most publicity programs. It is the most efficient method 
of reaching many media at once. 
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Channels of Communication 

There are about 1,700 daily newspapers and 10,000 weeklies in this 
country. There are more than 900 radio stations, all with regular news 
programs, and approximately 800 radio commentators. There are 400 
newspaper columnists, and 4,000 magazines, including all types of trade 
and technical publications. There are also press services and feature 
syndicates, including the comics. Class magazines use only staff-written 
material or purchased features, and syndicate material is likewise pre- 
pared on assignment or purchased from free-lancers. The rest of these 
media can be reached through the proper type of news release. 

Serve Media with News They Want 

An intelligent study and analysis of the news interests of the media 
in which you are interested will reveal the proper type of news release 
for each group. 

The press services and newspapers want their news immediately . . . 
before it happens, if possible. 

The regular radio frews programs are prepared from material taken 
from the wires of the press services. 

The regular news cormnentators are interested in background ma- 
terial that will help them in their commentaries . . . especially if it is 
material exclusive to them. 

The gossip columnists are another “exclusive” group, of course. No 
gossip columnist is going to use anything he thinks anybody else has. 

The trade publication is interested in almost anything about organi- 
?:ations in its field and it will also use many more details than publica- 
tions of general interest. Trade publications are also grateful for pic- 
tures. They often use your news releases word for word, as you send 
them out. 

Except in the trade publication field, your releases are seldom used 
exactly as they are sent out, and that is something you may have to 
make clear to your client. The old adage, “You can lead a horse to 
water, but you cannot make him drink,” was never more true than in 
the publicity business. You can make material available to an editor but 
you cannot make him use it . . . nor can you dictate how it should be 
treated if he does use it. 

Class magazines and syndicates must be approached on an individual 
basis. In the case of magazines, the most direct approach is to write or 
talk to the editor or departmental editor concerned with your type of 
subject matter and ask him if he would be interested in a story on your 
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client. Or you may know free-lance writers able to prepare such an 
article and get it accepted because of their relations with the maga- 
zines. With syndicates, the contact should be with the author of the 
feature in which you are interested. 

Comics are an important publicity medium, if you can crack them. 
When you consider that Supermmx, for instance, has a world-wide 
weekly circulation of twenty-five million you can see that the influence 
of comics might be more potent than you would at first imagine. 

Stimulating Feature Stories 

The importance of interesting editors, reporters and feature writers 
in developing their own stories about your client cannot be overesti- 
mated. However, you must first be sure of cooperation from your 
client. You may have to warn him that once the big guns of research 
are trained on him by such magazines as Life or the Saturday Evening 
Post he may wish he had never heard of the word “publicity.” 

Once you are sure your client will stand bravely in the white light 
of research, you may contact the magazines or syndicates in which you 
are interested and try to sell them the idea of doing a story about him. 
If they decide to do so, it will be your responsibility to assist them in 
obtaining the information, interviews and pictures they want in de- 
veloping their stories. 

Meeting the Press 

Having the client meet the press is another activity which may call 
for a little client-training, for there again he will probably be on the 
spot— and with a number of members of the press shooting questions 
at him instead of just one or two. The success of such meetings de- 
pends in large measure upon his ability to answer questions, and upon 
his charm and patience. 

The press meeting may range from a brief interview in time of 
emergency when the client may be in the news for some reason or 
other; to a luncheon, dinner or cocktail party when it is used as a way 
of getting members of the press acquainted with the client or as an an- 
nouncement party for a new project or product. 

The most successful press parties we have ever had, have been those 
at which we did not give out stories but invited the press because the 
client wanted to entertain them in a purely social way. 

The most successful press conferences— and I direct your attention 
to the difference between a press party and a press conference— were 
those arranged at times when the press was at work and representatives 
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could come, meet with the cUent, get their stories, and get back to their 
papers without being delayed, and neither drink nor tidbit was served. 

Limitation of Entertainment 

Contrary to many people’s opinion, a newspaperman is not always 
thirsty, and I have seen some very good publicity possibilities ex- 
ploded and some friendships strained in the belief that a reporter can be 
bought with a bottle. 

One time we had a new client who had been experiencing difficulties 
over a long period in having news material accepted. Then one day we 
handled a story for him that got beautiful column-eight, top-headline 
position and the client insisted that we send the editor a bottle of 
Scotch. I remonstrated, saying I knew the editor too well to do a 
thing like that, but the client insisted and finally the bottle was sent 
over— and sent back by the same messenger with a terse telephone call 
in between. “Joe,” the editor said, “don’t strain our friendship with a 
stunt like that again. I handled your client’s story in the way I did, not 
because it came from your office nor because we have not been able to 
give him a break before. I handled it that way because it was the best 
news story of the day and rated that kind of position.” 

That was one time I should have followed the advice I gave earlier 
in this chapter and stuck to my guns as a “no” man in spite of all the 
client’s urgings. 

I know another editor who is always conspicuous by his absence at 
press parties, particularly the ones held after five o’clock. He will go to 
a luncheon meeting, and he will take a cocktail, but he will bawl you 
out for inviting him to a cocktail press party, or even for having one, 
after five o’clock. He says: “My boss pays me to put in so many hours 
during the day to handle my job, but he does not pay me to leave my 
family and go around nights drinking just to get a handout on a story.” 

Be Frank about Unfavorable News 

And now a word about emergencies. They can happen to anybody— 
or to any client. And when they do happen the publicity man is right 
in the line of fire. Emergencies call for all the diplomacy and policy 
sense the publicity man has. However, there is this to give him courage. 
The press, 99 times out of 100, will shoot squarely with a square shooter. 
It will be incredibly cooperative with the publicity man who is always 
available to tell it his client’s views, even when on occasion he may 
have to say, “Sorry, boys, no statement available now.” The press will 
not, however, forgive the man it cannot reach or the publicity rep- 
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resentative who offers it evasions or obvious untruths. And the client 
suffers accordingly. 

Adutual Confidence Is Essential 

With regard to the off-the-record statement, the publicity man must 
be absolutely sure of his facts and of the reporter to whom he makes 
it. Again, 99 times out of 100— I could almost say 999 times out of 
1,000— the confidence you place in a reporter when you make an off- 
the-record statement is unbroken. And there are times when circum- 
stances may force you to make such an unofficial statement or admis- 
sion. 

You can trust newspapermen. You nmst trust them, and sho^w them 
trust, if you are to work successfully with them. Remember they must 
trust you too. 

You never need feel apologetic when you ask an editor to use a 
piece of publicity about your client. If it is the kind of news he wants, 
you are doing him a service in helping him get it. If it is not, he will 
merely say he can’t use it and you both can forget it. 

Much is sometimes said about “contacts.” Certainly it is necessary to 
know your way around in the media field, and friends can help you in 
this respect. However, the publicity man who relies on the favors of his 
friends to get space for his client will soon find himself without the 
favors— and without the friends too. The editor prints news for one 
reason only; because it serves his readers. 

Creating News for Publicity Purposes 

Up to now I have been talking chiefly about recognition of and re- 
lease of news about a client. However, it is often possible to make news 
about him when there is none available in the natural course of events. 
Made news has many ramifications. At one extreme, movie publicity 
men have sometimes been accused of having actress’ jewels “stolen” for 
publicity purposes. More sedately, a prominent manufacturer may make 
a speech before some civic group, primarily to have his name and a sum- 
mary of what he said appear in print. There are many other forms of 
made news. For instance, men who make fountain pens that w^rite under 
w^ater do not fly airplanes around the world solely for the pleasure of 
viewing the surface of the earth. 

Endurance contests ranging from dance marathons to flagpole sitting 
have been used as bids for publicity, usually with some commercial tie- 
in but occasionally just because the exhibitionist who is in all of us 
came out particularly strongly in some individual. 
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Use of Pictures in “Made” News 

Made news often falls into the category of stunt publicity, and more 
often than not, is based on pictures. 

Steve Hannagan built Miami Beach as a winter resort with pictures 
that had varying news value, but alw'ays included pretty girls in bathing- 
suits. He has done the same kind of job for Sun Valley, this time prin- 
cipally through the use of celebrity photos, although the standard pic- 
tures of beauties have also helped build the idea of a winter sports para- 
dise. 

The food shortage during the war did not affect the supply of 
“cheesecake,” which is what pictures of scantily clad damsels are 
called. Publicity men kept right on releasing them to publicize every- 
thing from night clubs to oranges. And, corny or not, the picture edi- 
tors kept right on using them, as they always will, the degree of cheese- 
cake depending upon the editor and the tastes of his readers. 

The “Three B’s” of Publicity 

Editors also like pictures of children and animals— as who doesn’t— 
and hence the “three B’s” of picture publicity, namely, beauties, babies 
and beasts. 

Since all large papers today have their own photographers, the 
routine procedure in setting up a picture stunt is to send a memo to the 
picture editors, asking them to send a photographer to cover. In any 
case, however, you will want to have your own photographer there to 
take any pictures you want for other purposes; and to take pictures you 
can supply to the papers and picture services that do not cover. 

Recently the front page of the sports section of the Chicago Tribune 
carried a picture of the grounds keepers getting Wrigley Field ready 
for the opening of the baseball season. In the background was the 
prettiest reproduction you ever saw of a Baby Ruth sign on the roof 
of an apartment building across the street. 

I had at least a dozen phone calls from people who knew that I 
handle the Curtiss Candy Company account to congratulate me on 
arranging such a fine piece of publicity for Curtiss’ best-known candy 
bar. I wish by all that is right and holy that I could honestly have 
taken credit for it, but the most I could have done would have been to 
thank the picture editor for not air-brushing the sign out of the picture. 
I was afraid to do even this for fear that the picture might be too closely 
scrutinized the next time and that such a commercial reference would 
be air-brushed or cropped out. 





Figure 15.— (top) Henry C. Lytton, Chicago department store 

FOUNDER, CUTllNG AN ELABORATE CAKE ON HIS lOOTH BIRTHDAY AND AN- 
NIVERSARY, illustrates GOOD HUMAN-INTEREST NEWS VALUE. ( BOTTOM) 

Curtiss Candy publicity picture showing two, perhaps three, of 

THE cardinal VIRTUES OF NEWS PICTURES: BEAUTIES, BABIES, AND BEASTS. 
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This reminds me of another point: it is dangerous for a publicity 
man ever to try to take credit for something he did not do. 

Do’s and Don’ts of Picture Publicity 

The ability to stage successful news pictures just about boils down to 
whether or not you have a good picture sense. However, there are a 
few do’s and don’ts everybody should know. First, do have action in 
your picture. Second, don’t have everybody staring into the camera. 
Do keep your picture composition relatively simple, and do make it tell 
a story. Don’t let the background be too dark, or it will black out com- 
pletely in a newspaper reproduction, 

A word of caution about your photographer. Don’t think just be- 
cause a person has photographer written after his name that he can 
take a good news picture. In fact, unless a professional studio has an ex- 
news photographer on its staff it is not really equipped to take pub- 
licity pictures that will gain acceptance from picture editors. 

And do not ever underestimate the editorial sense of a picture edi- 
tor. His wits have been sharpened by the slyness of press agents who 
try to get their particular gimmicks into a picture shot. 

Most of the pictures you see in smaller dailies and nearly all w^eeklies 
come through mat services which, in turn, get a large proportion of 
their pictures from publicity sources. In addition to shots of babies, 
beauties and beasts, these pictures include photos of prominent people 
or representatives of nationally known organizations accepting awards, 
making speeches, receiving the keys to cities, etc. Some of them are 
the result of made news, and others of events that have occurred 
naturally. 

In addition to mat services that the papers buy, like Western News- 
paper Union and NEA, there are organizations that will syndicate your 
publicity pictures for you in mat form. Or, for that matter, you may 
prefer to have mats prepared and mail them yourself to your own list 
of newspapers. 

Hazards of Manufacturing News 

There are many pitfalls in connection with made news. While news- 
papers have no prejudice against “corn,” they hate a phony. Therefore, 
the publicity man who wants to keep the cooperation of his media must 
never try to fool the editors. 

Made news as a tool of public relations is particularly tricky. The 
public relations man, therefore, who makes use of it must always ask 
himself first, “What do I want this to accomplish?” and second, “Is 
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there any possibility of its backfiring with possible harm to my client’s 
public relations or to my own relationship with the media?” 

If the stunt is not in keeping with the personality the client wants to 
build in the public mind, it is not for him, no matter how much space 
you might be able to get for him. Two famous examples of made news 
that did the principals no good, and probably some harm, were the pic- 
tures of J. P. iVl organ holding a midget on his lap and Harry Truman 
playing the piano for movie actress Lauren Bacall. We do not know who 
made the news in either case. It might have been a newspaper photog- 
rapher with a bright idea for a picture or it might have been a pub- 
licity man, but we do know that it was at Mr. Truman and Mr. Morgan 
that eyebrows were lifted by some segments of the public. 

Newsreels are cooperative in arranging feature news stunts with 
which they can vary their presentation of fires, floods, earthquakes, 
sports and political events. Like magazines and feature syndicates, news- 
reels prefer suggestions for stunts of this type on an individual and ex- 
clusive basis, although all the cameramen may turn out for an event 
that has real news value. 

Personal Publicity 

In beginning this chapter I defined publicity in terms of news 
columns, radio news programs and the newsreels. However, there are 
other types of publicity that do not fall strictly under these headings. 

There is the publicity received when the client makes a guest ap- 
pearance on a commercially sponsored radio program, and there is the 
publicity received when the client cooperates in testimonial advertising. 
This testimonial publicity may apply not only to newspapers and maga- 
zines but to radio billboards, car cards and even to boxes of breakfast 
foods. 

Adeasuring Campaign Results 

And now a word about measuring the results of your publicity ef- 
forts. 

Every publicity man wishes it w'ere possible to show his client more 
complete results of his efforts. There are several good clipping services, 
and if your releases go beyond publications you can check personally, 
you will undoubtedly w'ant to subscribe to one or all of them. How- 
ever, even if you do, it is generally considered that you will be lucky if 
the clippings you get represent more than a fourth of the actual mention 
your client received. 

By this I do not mean to imply that the clipping bureaus are in- 
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efficient, merely that the job they have to do is too big for them~or 
anyone else— to do completely. 

Some publicity men feel that it does no harm to ask editors of trade 
publications for tear-sheets if their releases are used. I personally have 
never liked to do so, for it detracts from the impression of service we 
like to give and may have a negative effect on the editor’s reaction to 
the release. Also editors are busy folks and might resent being asked to 
act as a private clipping service for you. We subscribe to the principal 
trade publications in the fields in which our clients operate, and check 
them ourselves. We also subscribe to the newspapers in communities in 
which our clients have interests. 

Recently radio monitoring services have come into being to perform 
the same^ function in relation to radio that the clipping bureaus perform 
in the newspaper and magazine field. 

Another checking technique we have found successful has been used 
in connection with a script service we furnish to radio commentators. 
With the first script we sent a covering letter introducing it as a new 
service and asking them to return a card to us if they wanted to con- 
tinue getting it. This furnished us with a mailing list and a springboard 
for continuing contacts with this group. 

Reporting Results to the Boss 

How to present results to the client is a question of mixed emotions. 
We have had clients who desired reports so complete that more time 
and effort was spent on reporting results than in obtaining them in the 
first place. 

Some like reports in terms of inches of newspaper and magazine 
space, but this cannot be an accurate yardstick because of the wide 
difference in value and readership between various newspapers. 

Other clients prefer results reported in terms of circulation, but again 
this reflects only a part of the whole picture. 

The ideal client in respect to reports is the philosophical one with 
whom the publicity man has a close working relationship and who, 
after agreeing on general procedures and policies, accepts the fact that 
if the breaks are even he will get his share of publicity results. 

Unfortunately, there are many businessmen who think they are as 
expert in publicity as they are in their specialized lines of business. 
It takes much planning, skill, and experience to conduct a publicity 
program that will attain the goals the public relations program sets 
for it. 

Consideration of the segment of the public your client wishes to 
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reach must be basic in your planning, as well as analysis of the media or 
combination of media which will reach that segment most efficiently. 

Serving Metropolitan Newspapers 

The workmanlike job that responsible publicity people have done in 
the past few years, has won them much ground in their relations with 
metropolitan newspapers— and even some slight increased respect from 
small-towii dailies and weeklies. 

There are, of course, two reasons why the publicity man gets more 
cooperation from large city papers. In the first place, his offices are 
likely to be in a big city and he can have personal contacts with local 
newspaper and radio men and local representatives of the press serv- 
ices. In the second place, it would be obviously impossible for a news- 
paper in New York, Chicago, or even much smaller cities to maintain 
adequate contacts with every church, every social or civic organization, 
and every business in the city, as is done easily and naturally in the small 
town. 

Consequently, it is necessary for the metropolitan newspapers to rely 
heavily on the publicity representatives of these organizations for news 
tips and coverage. Frequently when a Chicago newspaper or wire serv- 
ice wants information about one of our clients, they call us rather than 
calling the client. Sometimes we put them in touch with the proper 
person in the client organization, sometimes we have the desired infor- 
mation in our own offices or are able to get it from the client. In either 
case much time is saved for both newspaper and client. That sort of 
service is the best antidote to newspaper resistance to publicity. 

Resistance of Small Town Editors 

The situation is very different with small papers. I dare say every 
agency sending out news releases has at some time or other received 
crisp letters from small-town editors requesting that no more releases 
be sent to them— that if mention is desired in their papers it will have 
to be paid for at regular advertising rates. Press associations in several 
states have even gone so far as to pass bans against use of publicity ma- 
terial. 

There is something to be said for the small paper’s attitude in this- 
matter. If you have ever been a small-town editor, you will recall only 
too well the mountains of mimeographed publicity releases you re- 
ceived in every mail. And if you were patient enough to plow through 
them— and a lot of editors aren’t— you probably found that only a very 
few of them had any local interest for your community. 
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I sometimes think the best thing that could happen to a publicity- 
man would be to have his addressograph machine break down regularly. 
If it did, and then if his stenographers and mailing room clerks were all 
sick at the same time and he had to address every envelope personally, 
he might discover that his releases were going to a lot of people who 
were going to scratch their heads and say, “Now why did they think 
I would be interested in this? ” 

Why Publicity Fails in Rural Areas 

Rural Sociology recently carried a report of a survey of thirty-seven 
weekly newspapers in South Dakota by George L. Abernathy and 
Paul M. Berry. The authors found that 53 percent of the eighty-nine 
publicity seekers who sent material to these newspapers during a five- 
week period failed to secure a single insertion of any of their releases. 
One of the major reasons the editors gave for the meager use of re- 
leases they received was the fact that they were poorly adapted to local 
reader interest and the news policies of the weeklies. 

Mr. Abernathy and Mr. Berry also found that the editors showed 
great resistance to publicity material they felt was essentially commer- 
cial advertising. 

In summarizing results, the authors said: “If the situation among 
South Dakota weeklies is typical of the rural weeklies in other states, it 
suggests that the blanket distribution of releases is an ineffective way of 
reaching an appreciable portion of the readers of rural weeklies.” 

On the other hand, a 47 percent response is not too bad an average, 
and it would account for a great number of readers in heavily popu- 
lated states like Illinois or New York. 

Look for the Local News Slant 

However, the policy of sending news releases out wholesale is a 
questionable one, both from the standpoint of cost and media relations. 
You will do a more efficient and effective job if every news release 
you send the weekly and small daily newspapers contains news of 
specific interest to their localities. 

If your organization is a large one and has representatives in many 
localities, you may find it advisable to release certain types of publicity 
through these local representatives. Setting up a program of this sort, 
however, takes careful planning, and the local representatives must be 
very carefully and completely trained. Usually it is advisable to furnish 
the representative the basic material from the main office, prepared in 
the proper form with space for filling in local information. 
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Good Publicity Develops Public Understanding 
Publicity in the public relations program should not be counted on to 
whitewash questionable policies or practices. But it can be used, and is 
constantly used, to promote a better understanding of the client in the 
eyes of the public. And that, in a nutshell, is the function of publicity 
as a tool of public relations. 


Editors’ Note 

One of the greatest handicaps confronting the public relations execm 
tive is the fact that management too often confuses public relations and 
publicity. Until a distinction between the two is broadly understood by 
policy-making executives, the full potentiality of neither field can be 
realized. 

A company may be desperately in need of more workers and anxious 
that prospective employees believe it to be a good place to work. 
Publicity may be broadcast to that effect. But it will backfire if con- 
ditions in the plant do not contribute to employee satisfaction. 

Steps Toward Publicity 

The wise executive first discovers what is the attitude of his em- 
ployees and his neighbors toward the company. If it is negative he 
sets out to correct his errors and omissions and institutes policies which 
will make the plant a good place to work in and will keep it that way. 
That’s the first public relations step. 

He is now ready for publicity. But there still remains a lot of public 
relations to be done before the first release is sent out. He must analyze 
the situation and determine precisely what publics he wants to reach 
and exactly what message to get to them. In this case it probably 
would be the whole public in the trading areas surrounding the plant. 
But he will be particularly interested in creating a favorable impression 
among opinion leaders such as those active in religious, educational, 
civic and public welfare organizations. 

After this analysis has been made, then, and only then, is he ready to 
use as efl^ectively and dramatically as possible, the various channels of 
communication for reaching these publics. This will include a study 
not only of the audiences served by these media but also of the ma- 
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terial they are likely to accept and the form in which it is to be pre- 
sented. 

Then comes the job of publicizing conditions within the plant which 
are now attractive to the prospective employee. That publicity is but 
one tool and the last manifestation of an effective public relations pro- 
gram. 

Every publicity campaign must conform to the objectives of an over- 
all public relations program and be an integral part of the basic policies 
of the corporation. 

Where Management Thinking Goes Wrong 

Conspicuous errors in management’s attitude about publicity usu- 
ally tend toward one of two extremes. One group, large but steadily 
dwindling, looks upon publicity merely as cheap press agentry and holds 
it in contempt. The other thinks of publicity as being the whole of 
public relations and spends lavishly of time and money in that field 
without a proper public relations background for the work. 

An example of the latter school of thought is an important airplane 
manufacturing company which recently disbanded an exceptionally 
efficient publicity department. The company had decided to concen- 
trate on government work. Since it didn’t expect to sell airplanes to 
public carriers or to private pilots for some years to come, it assumed 
it would have nothing to publicize and therefore no need of a depart- 
ment. It may be no accident that the industrial and community rela- 
tions problems of that company became something of a public scandal 
within a year after organized public relations was abandoned. 

Misdirected Writing in Releases 

In spite of admonitions that have been broadcast regularly since 
publicity was first used, a high percentage of release material con- 
tinues to be difficult to read or over the head of the prospective audi- 
ence. Copy must always be simple and written in human terms. This 
does not mean that we must aim at a hypothetical twelve-year-old 
audience or write condescendingly. It does mean that the average news- 
paper reader is not going to study your release or apply the full po- 
tentialities of his I.Q. to it. You can’t count on having his undivided 
attention when he’s reading your release. He may be giving some 
thought to the comely lady sitting opposite him in the bus. 

Importance of this is emphasized by the wise policy of some of our 
larger corporations. They call in experts to measure the readability of 
their public relations output. In almost every case they find that they 
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have been writing over the heads of their audiences, that their copy is 
too technical, and written in terms that would interest the business 
executives who furnish the information rather than the citizens who are 
expected to read it. 

The Borden Company in a recent readability test discovered that nine 
out of the thirteen pieces of publicity material issued regularly were 
within the readability limits which have been scientifically determined 
as being desirable. Yet four of these regular releases were 40 percent 
or more out of line. In fairness it should be said that the experts found 
Borden’s material substantially above the average in readability by com- 
parison with the output of other corporations. 

Weakness of Technical Publicity 

The one area in which publicity is most likely to go completely 
wrong is in the exploitation of technical discoveries and developments. 
Almost inevitably the copy reveals to a knowing eye either that the 
man who wrote it is unfamiliar with the subject or that the reader is 
certain to be bewildered by it. 

Experience in this field seems to suggest that two writers rather than 
one always should be involved in the writing of this kind of copy. The 
first should be an engineer or a technician who can make sure that the 
sponsor is not made ridiculous by the announcement. The other might 
well have a smattering of technical knowledge but he must have com- 
plete familiarity with the publication at which he’s aiming and with 
the interest and intelligence level of its readers. 

Editorial Page Publicity 

One potentiality of publicity that is almost entirely overlooked is 
the editorial page. Constructive editorials can be promoted without of- 
fending editorial dignity and independence. The daily meeting of edi- 
torial writers with the editor-in-chief finds the staff racking its brains 
for ideas. Material you have sent or suggestions you have made may 
prove a life-saver. 

Here personal contacts count most. Editorial writers work almost 
entirely from their desks. They usually welcome outside contacts. Un- 
less you already know the editorial worker personally, don’t visit him 
in an effort to sell an editorial idea. Go to him in the spirit of explain- 
ing your project so that if occasion should arise for an editorial on it 
he will have the background. 

Make it a continuing job to know the full name of the men who 
write the editorials on newspapers, magazines and trade papers. Send 
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them material by name. Never ask for an editorial of course. If the con- 
tact is impersonal, send the material “for reference,” as background ma- 
terial, or slug it, “Editorial comment is invited.” If it is an exhaustive 
report or exhibit, put a summary on top, or red-pencil important pas- 
sages. 

And avoid wholesale mailings. Determine first that the material is 
in keeping with the pubhcation’s editorial policy and that it serves the 
interest of the editor and his subscribers. Then send it along in the 
the spirit of service. Make every efiPort to see that the editorial writer 
knows how to reach the right news source if he should suddenly be 
called upon to write about the activities in which you are interested. 

Editorial writers make constant use of the morgue or library. But 
they are great individualists. Almost every one of them maintains a 
private morgue in his desk: clippings, booklets and releases that hit his 
fancy. He is always hauling one out to spring on the editor on a dull 
day. Don’t be disappointed if your material doesn’t sprout into an edi- 
torial tomorrow. If it is worth printing, it is in some editor’s cache. 

Editors Evaluate Errors in Releases 

Perhaps the best way to find out whether publicity copy is effective 
or not is to ask the editors who handle it. Industry Publicity Associates 
recently made a survey to discover the principal criticisms trade paper 
editors make of releases passing over their desks. It’s probable that their 
verdict wouldn’t differ much from editors in other fields. Complaints 
made by 20 percent or more of the editors questioned with the per- 
centage of objection in each case were: 

1. Many releases couldn’t possibly interest the publication 74% 

2. Too many superlatives, “plugs” and “puffs” 33^0 

3. Fail to give name of person who can give more informa- 
tion 27% 

4. Use “tomorrow” or similar word instead of specific date 27% 

5. Try to palm off old stuff as new 20% 

6. Fail to send summary or story with lengthy documents 20% 

7. Don’t type or paste captions on back of picture 20% 

8. Send release to several editors instead of to just one 20% 

The thread of publicity naturally runs through every phase of public 

relations operations. Publicity planning would be involved in the useful 
application of practically every chapter in this book. 

— G. G. and D. G. 
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W^HIS CHAPTER WILL DEVOTE 
itself primarily to the problem of building and maintaining sound rela- 
tions with media of communication, as distinct from the techniques for 
utilization of these media. A great deal of what follows is intentionally 
elementary. Even the experienced executive will do himself no harm 
by occasionally reviewing some of his earlier lessons. They are easy to 
forget. 

In dealing with these media, it is well to have a general understanding 
of their basic structure— what they undertake to do, how they do it and 
why. I shall not presume to do this in detail. Rather, I shall outline some 
highlight factors in the hope that they will give the reader a working 
knowledge of the atmosphere of the press. 

The broad and free American press is made up of individual enter- 
prises which include newspapers, magazines and other publications of 
general or specific interests as well as radio, television and motion pic- 
tures. 
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Winning Respect of the Press 

Individually, their values as properties and, indeed, their very life 
tenure is established in greatest measure by the factor of reader or 
listener acceptance and support. Such acceptance, by and large, stems 
from the editorial good faith, judgment and skill which go into the 
product, hour after hour and edition after edition. 

No vocational group ranks higher in pride of craftsmanship or pro- 
fessional integrity than the writing and reporting men of the press. 

It is well to keep those two facts in mind as you undertake the build- 
ing of good relations with media of communication. Likewise it is es- 
sential to realize that news is perishable, highly so, and that the news- 
paperman works against exacting time deadlines. What can be done 
and what should not be done to establish desirable press relations? 

Honesty-A Cardinal Principle 

Nothing can so quickly and thoroughly destroy good press relations 
as deliberate misrepresentation. A slick press agent sometimes puts some- 
thing over on the press but he is not at all likely to be given opportunity 
to repeat the performance. 

The reporter and the editor who have so much at stake, professionally 
and financially, in meeting the standards of their audiences, will natu- 
rally expect that what they get from you in the way of information 
will be accurate and truthful. One violation of this code, if willful or 
deliberate or stupid, will not be forgotten. The first principle of main- 
taining satisfactory press relationships is hofiesty in your own reporting. 

Always Be Available to the Press 

I Next in importance is an open-door policy toward the press. Avail- 
lability and cooperation when the press wants to talk to you will more 
I than pay for itself at times when you want to talk to the press. Such 
I an attitude is evidenced when your reply to a press query follows one 
I of these three general patterns: 

1 . “Here are the facts.” 

2. “I don’t know the answer at this minute but (if you really can 
and should) I’ll find out and call you back.” 

3. “Sorry, but I can’t discuss that particular subject at this time 
and (if you find it permissible) here are the reasons for my po- 
sition.” 

It is generally just as easy as that, yet many business executives 
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chronically fail in the matter of desirable press relations through their 
failure to recognize these simple rules of attitude. 

If you are more accessible to the press than is your competitor, you 
will get the breaks more often than not. (And the chances are your 
competitor will have difficulty figuring out why.) Your credit rating 
is further enhanced when your attitude reflects a sympathetic under- 
standing of the urgency of those press deadlines which hang over the 
reporter at all times. 

Don’t Tell the Reporter What’s News 
A common impediment to satisfactory press relations is the too preva- 
lent tendency of the layman to assume that he knows as much or more 
about what is news and how it should be written than the fellow who 
makes his living by these special skills. The average reader of daily 
newspapers, even though he be an observing person, falls lamentably 
short of the mark when he undertakes to do a piece according to his 
own ideas of journalese. Hence, if you have something to submit and if 
you do not have available for the purpose a man of experience in such 
writing, it is usually best to set forth the facts in the simplest manner 
possible, turn them over to the reporter and be content with what 
comes. Bear in mind that he knows the habits and standards of his 
readers. 

Remember, too, that your own little contribution to current history 
may not be as important to the general public as it seems to you. In 
these days of swift communication and global interests, every item 
cpming to an editor’s desk competes with thousands of other items in 
the day’s grist for space and attention. What may rate Page One on a 
dull news day may land back near the classified section or be crowded 
out completely when big news is breaking. 

Advertising Appropriations Don’t Bu)?' News Space 
Every newspaperman worth his salt sees red at the hint of pressure 
from the “front office”. If you are an advertiser, that fact would best 
be left out of the conversation and approach when you are dealing with 
the news or editorial side of a modern publication. Benjamin Franklin 
as a struggling publisher, so I was taught in the fifth grade, once ran 
into such a pressure group. He invited some of these critics to his home 
for dinner, served them with a bowl of sawdust pudding and remarked 
to this effect: “So long as I can live on such fare, I can get along with- 
out your advertising rather than sacrifice my principles.” 
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Uncle Bob Paine, one of the founding editors of the Clevelmid Press 
under the late E. W. Scripps, contributed much to the traditions of edi- 
torial independence. A legend handed down many years later to 
younger Scripps editors, including myself, had it that Uncle Bob or- 
dered the paper’s business manager out of the editorial offices when 
he interceded for the then struggling paper’s largest advertiser, whose 
son had become involved in a scrape with police. It was told us, too, 
that Uncle Bob even silenced E. W. Scripps himself Avhen the latter 
objected to publication of his owni arrest for speeding downi Euclid 
Avenue behind a high-spirited team. 

In my own days as a newspaper editor, it w^as standard practice in 
the business offices to assume that a certain percentage of the potential 
advertisers w^ould be out of the paper at all times due to remonstrance 
with editorial policy, advertising position, rates or something of the 
kind. So long as the remonstrators acted singly, and it seemed that they 
generally did, the paper’s earnings tvere fairly stable and the obseiwance 
of proper standards of editorial independence Avas not unduly penalized. 

Such standards are common to the general structure of the media of 
communications Avith which this chapter deals and deviations there- 
from are the exception. 

Techniques of Press Relations 

In the general process of establishing good relations Avith the media 
of communication, certain techniques have become standardized in 
conformity to a variety of controlling factors. 

Among such standard techniques are the press release or statement, 
the press meeting, the press pretneAv or advance, utilization of back- 
ground material, including photography, and the use of paid space. 

Assuming legitimate reason for adopting one or more of these tech- 
niques and assuming that the material invoffied is properly planned, the 
detail of placement becomes of high importance. You miss the mark 
with a financial-type release wffien you send it to the sports editor; 
you usually do not invite the farm press in for a meeting on a subject 
of purely urban interest; you don’t include the aviation Avriters in a 
pretdew of a ncAv machine for the coal industry; you don’t provide 
V ague with background material on hay baling. 

The point here is that the media of communication comprise many 
distinct classifications and that wdthin publications of general circula- 
tion and interest are a variety of departments. You will find it helpful 
to learn Avho does what on your local neAA'spapers and thus direct your 
efforts to the proper point of specific interest. Similar study should be 
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given to media beyond the confines of your own community, and here 
you will find help in such source books as the annual N. W. Ayer & 
Sons Directory of Newspapers and Publications and the annual year 
book of Editor & Publisher. 

One Company’s Experience 

At Goodyear an indispensable tool is our card index file of publi- 
cations, special writers and commentators. This list is departmentalized 
so as to group various classifications of newspapers, farm publications, 
photographic services, trade papers, publications in such fields as plas- 
tics, finance, chemistry, distribution, manufacturing and the whole 
gamut of media which serve the publics we want to reach. Each group- 
ing is assigned a code number and the mechanics of getting our re- 
leases into the proper hands are thus expedited. Some adaptation of 
this general plan is possible no matter how large or limited your re- 
quirements may be. 

The spirit in which one undertakes to apply the standard techniques 
is important in the maintenance of good press relations. Of course, the 
reporter or editor recognizes that your proffers generally are made be- 
cause of your special interests. If you can make your special interests 
fit into his concept of responsibility to his readers, you will be on the 
right track. This is not too difficult in view of the catholic interests of 
the American public today and the resourcefulness regularly demon- 
strated by our media of communication in the serving of these interests. 

Offer Service to the Editor 

More and more, public relations departments of business are being 
looked to by the press as authoritative sources of information. No work- 
ing day passes but that my own department receives inquiries from the 
press for information on matters of current interest. It is our policy to 
handle such matters with all possible speed and care, for we recognize 
the legitimacy of such interest and place high estimate on the impor- 
tance of such cooperation in the general matter of maintaining good 
relations with the press and public. 

When your relations with the press arrive at the point where the city 
editor instinctively looks to you as a staff man, ex officio, assigned to 
your own particular beat, you may be sure that you are getting along 
nicely. It has become almost standard practice in public relations- 
conscious industries to call the newspapers with first news about plant 
accidents, fires, labor disturbances and similar occurrences. Occasion- 
ally, it may seem distasteful to have your own or your firm’s name 
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published in such connections but an ostrich attitude hurts more often 
than it helps. 

News-gathering machinery is pretty thorough and it is reasonably 
certain that such matters will be picked up by reporters on the police, 
hospital, or some other regular beat. Unless you are willing to give 
the press the full facts, you cannot legitimately complain if the published 
article is inaccurate and to your detriment. A good guarantee of poor 
press relations is to give an enterprising reporter reason to suspect that 
you are covering up or holding out. From there on, he reacts auto- 
matically and vigorously to this implied challenge to his resourceful- 
ness and professional integrity by putting more than the normal effort 
back of his search. 

The pressure of such journalistic interest is constructive in an over-all 
sense. It stimulates and goads management to higher standards of pre- 
vention and stewardship even if only because of human distaste for 
adverse publicity. A reputation for candor in matters not exactly to 
your liking often stands you in good stead when the reporter seeks to 
check the general accuracy of something your competitor is putting out. 

Synthetic Publicity Is Dangerous 

Efforts to attain publicity for the sake of publicity often meet tough 
going. Publicity for the sake of more constructive purposes is quite 
legitimate in the code of the average ethical journalist. An overween- 
ing appetite for personal publicity is easily spotted by the average 
trained reporter or copy editor. 

A certain industrialist, a likable man of unquestioned ability mi 
resourcefulness, schemed and strained to break into print. Perhaps he 
considered that it would serve his business interests by making his 
product better known. Possibly his efforts were inspired by personal 
vanity or jealousy of his competitors who ranked him in business volume 
and product acceptance. Possibly it was just a blind spot in his other- 
wise fine vision. He retained incompetent but expensive publicity help 
and frequent arrangements were made to have him included at meet- 
ings with contemporaries whose greatness was well established. This in- 
dustrialist would be in range when the flash bulbs popped. But, more 
frequently than not, he was at one end or the other of the group and 
when the picture was published, his own image failed to appear. The 
photographer purposefully had placed him out on the end and the 
editor had merely to crop the photographic print tw eliminate the end 
figure. Meanwhile, the cropped picture satisfied the editor that he had 
met fully the interests of his readers. 
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Relative soundness and legitimacy of motives is an important factor 
in the establishment of good relations with the press. 

Before concluding this chapter, it seems advisable to depart from 
the broader sweeps of principle and policy in order to take up some 
of the specific do’s and do-not’s of everyday press relations. Here are 
some practical guide posts: 

Some Rules of Sound Press Relations 

1. Assume, until you learn differently, that every representative 
of the press with whom you deal, is a gentleman in the real 
sense of the word. Assume that he will not betray your con- 
fidence, that he can be entrusted with advance information, 
that he will observe release dates as specified on the material 
you send him in advance. Rarely will such assumptions prove 
wrong. 

2. Be candid in your dealings with the press. 

3. Be available and willing to help when you receive press in- 
quiries. 

4. Try to anticipate reportorial needs before they arise so that 
you may have background, biographical, photographic and 
other such material available at the time of need. 

5. Recognize journalism in its various branches as a proud profes- 
sion whose representatives are intelligent and broad-gauged as 
well as human. They are entitled to and respond to the sort of 
courteous treatment you expect to accord your friendly busi- 
ness or social associates. 

6. If your press caller has time to spare, it is always a good ges- 
ture to show him through the plant or give him a look at some 
of the inner workings of your business. Information on almost 
any subject is eventually grist to his mill. 

7. If he must write his story on the spot, arrange to provide him 
with a typewriter, copy paper, a telephone and any other fa- 
cilities he may require. 

8. If you want something in the paper as you have prepared it, 
buy the space and run it as an advertisement. News releases 
are subject invariably to rewriting and editing to fit into a lot 
of other editorial considerations of the moment. 

9. Make your own friendly and sensible attitude toward the press 
known throughout your organization and thus protect your- 
self against missteps. 

10. In your own personal dealings with the press, relax and be 
natural. 
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Errors to Avoid 

I-Iere are some thoughts on the “do not” side of press relations: 

1. Do not assume that good public and press relations are con- 
trolled by a faucet to be turned on or off at will or whim, 

2. Do not expect your public relations man, if you have one, or 
the reporter whom you contact, to make up for mistakes and 
deficiencies of your own making. Try for a record of perform- 
ance which will not suffer under public inspection; it is the best 
insurance in the field of public relations, 

3. Do not assume that you are entitled to special consideration 
because you are an advertiser. When you buy advertising in a 
self-respecting publication, you should expect just that much 
space and nothing more, 

4. Above all, do not assume that you know more about public 
or reader interests than the editor. Such an assumption will 
antagonize him and do you no good, 

5. Do not jump to the conclusion that your competitor is being 
especially favored or has some hidden “in” if he is getting 
more desirable attention from the press than you have en- 
joyed. The chances are he is doing a more intelligent job than 
you with his press relations or that his actual performance 
rates higher than yours. 

6. Do not always be on the asking end in your relations with the 
press. Think of the reporter when you encounter a potential 
news story which is not part of your own promotion and which 
he might otherwise miss. 

7. If your preview or cocktail or dinner party includes the press, 
do not fail in any detail of consideration or in the quality of 
your hospitality. Be sure that the press table is located where 
its occupants can see and hear what is going on. 

8. Don’t have the reporter cool his heels in your lobby. Remem- 
ber his deadlines. If it is impossible to see him at once, get word 
to him so that he won’t dangle. 

9. Occasionally and unfortunately you may become publicly 
involved in some controversy. In such situations don’t forget 
the time element. An edition which carries the other side but 
not yours is a missed opportunity for reaching the readers of 
that edition. Be right, but be quick! 

The open-door press policy is by all measures the best and most 
satisfactory in the long view. Properly pursued, it makes for enduring 
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good public and press relations. It serves in two beneficial directions: it 
brings you into closer and more understanding contact with the public; 
it continually reminds you that your affairs need to be conducted in 
such manner as to bear public inspection. Good press relations are a 
constructive force in the field of human service. They are not provided 
through magic or mysterious short cuts. They call for honesty, intel- 
ligence, consistency and, above all, good common sense. 


Editors’ Note 

Good press relations depend directly upon the attitude of every 
single person who may have any contact with the press. This thought 
should emphasize the importance of immediate and continuing training 
in press relations. 

Sound practice in this area seems to be confined largely to a relatively 
few' large companies, but the need for it is even more important in 
medium-sized and small companies which often lack trained personnel 
to handle their publicity. It may be significant that many of the larger 
companies are concentrating their training and indoctrination in this 
field at the local level. 

Indoctrinating Personnel on Sound Press Relations 

Two basic methods with many variations are used in this training. 
A few companies hold meetings of executives and supervisors at wdiich 
press relations are an important part of general indoctrination. These 
include illustrated instruction by members of the public relations staff, 
lectures by editors, and occasionally visits to editorial offices and 
schools of journalism. 

The more widely used technique is the preparation of a detailed and 
specific course of instruction in booklet form. These are distributed to 
every employee coming in contact wdth the press and are used as the 
basis of discussion at group meetings. 

How to Prepare a Press Relations Manual 

Such a booklet should open with an explanation of sound press rela- 
tions. This will stress the new' corporate attitude towards publicity and 
the press. It will impress upon the mind of every executive and super- 
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visor who might have occasion to give information to the press that the 
newspaper is entitled to all information in which the community might 
have a legitimate interest. 

The booklet will describe in simple terms the functions of new's- 
papers and other media and describe the work of reporters and editors. 
It will give guidance, particularly to local plant executives, in their 
personal relations with editors and reporters and stress the importance 
of those contacts. 

Such indoctrination can make every employee a valuable assistant to 
the public relations department or to the executive in charge of press 
relations. Here the manual should spell out in detail what is news and 
where to look for it. For example General Mills in its booklet asks 
employees to look for news that will make publicity in the following- 
areas: 

New construction 
Research discoveries 
New products 
New processes 
Promotions 
Appointments 
Retirements 
Deaths 
Accidents 

Such a list naturally will vary among companies. But discovering 
news from such sources and voluntarily passing it to the press is the 
first and most important step towards developing a spirit of cooperation. 

If the booklet is to go to personnel having responsibility for pre- 
paring and distributing publicity as w^ell as meeting the press, there 
should be included detailed instructions on how to prepare a release, 
how to time it, and how to distribute it. 

No area of public relations is beset with more pitfalls than press rela- 
tions. Every manual of pubHc relations instruction should contain a 
detailed fist of do’s and don’ts. 

Some Effective Press Relations Manuals 
Much can be learned from the experience of some of the companies 
which have used such manuals effectively. Among the best of them are: 

“Handling Publicity,” General Mills, Minneapolis, Minn. 

“What’s News and How To Get It,” American Airlines, Inc., loo E. 

42nd St., New York, N. Y. 




Special reports Banquets 

Interviews Conventions 

Anniversaries Articles 

Safety awards Speeches 

Meetings Strikes 

Other awards Sports events 

Distinguished visitors Personal items 

Open-house affairs Biographies 

Exhibits Service records 
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“How To Meet the Press,” New York Central R. R, Co., 230 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

“Working with the Press,” Aluminum Company of America, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

“May We Quote You?” Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

Informing the Press Through Advertising 

A new and constructive trend in company press relations is that of 
designing publicity as a service to the editor and his readers and 
demonstrating the fact effectively. An outstanding example of this pro- 
cedure is the campaign conducted by Johns-Manville Corporation in 
Editor d?- Publisher, American Press and the Publishers Auxiliary, trade 
publications read by newspapermen. These full-page ads explained why 
the company maintains a public relations department and why it sends 
releases to the various media. Every ad undertook to prove that the 
department is a service to the editor and his readers, showed how much 
of its time is occupied in handling editorial requests, explained how the 
department can serve the press, and told where and how it can be 
reached day and night. Bache & Co., brokers, and Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation have conducted similar campaigns. 

The most important over-all responsibility of management in its press 
relations is to prove and constantly demonstrate that the company’s 
public relations and publicity are a service to the editor and his readers. 

Common Errors in Press Relations 

Cataloging the apparently obvious errors of public relations people 
in their contacts with the press would seem unnecessary today. But the 
editor who is aware of some of the niceties of public relations is shocked 
by the frequency with which some of the supposedly obvious rules are 
violated. These violations are not confined to the tyros in the business. 
Some of the largest operators frequently make demands and suggestions 
that leave the average editor boiling. 

Too often, even now, supposedly experienced public relations people 
ask editors to print news not as a service to the reader but as a favor to 
the boss or to help them make a showing with the client. 

Another thing that infuriates an editor is to have the public relations 
worker ask why he didn’t print a release or when it’s going to appear. 
Whatever the reason, such questioning is embarrassing to the editor. It 
may have been a good story, but crowded out by one the editor thought 
was better. Even if the editor lost or forgot your story, he doesn’t want 
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i sr FACT, as far as we in Johns-Manville are con- 
cerned . . . you’ve already got them! 

What we mean is—a recent check on their 
activities reveals that they spend three-quarters 
of their working time filling requests for informa- 
tion and carrying out specific assignments re- 
ceived from newspaper, trade paper and magazine 
editors and publishers. 

In the last couple of months, for instance, 
here’s only a few of the publications and organiza- 
tions which have called in our public relations 
staff for special information, illustrations, tech- 
nical data and other research assistance, 

United Press 'Walt Street Journal 

Coronet Business Week 

Coliimbio Broadcasting System 
Engineering News Record 
Laconia, N. H., Citizen 
The New York Times. News Week 

Associated Press Journal of Commerce 

Architectural Forum Time 

New Brunswick Home News 

Such goings on means, of course, that Johns- 
Manville doesn’t have an awful lot to say about 


the activities of its public relations staff a major 
part of the time. But, that’s the way they like it, 
and, as a matter of fact, that’s the way Johns- 
Manville likes it. 

With the national accent very definitely on 
things pertaining to housing and industrial recon- 
version, we at J-M realize that the nature of our 
business makes us a source of much pertinent, 
current and newsworthy information. And, we 
consider it a part of our job as an American en- 
terprise to answer promptly any request from the 
press for information about our operations. 

Because all of our public relations people have 
the value of newspaper training as former mem- 
bers of the working press, plus a good background 
of experience with Johns-Manville and the build- 
ing industry, we think we can vouch for them as 
pretty adequately prepared to handle any assign- 
ment from any publication with accuracy and 
dispatch. 

So, that's why we say . . . “You can have our 
Public Relations Department!" 

JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Figure i 6,— Full-page advertisement in publications read by news- 
paper EDITORS explaining HOW THE PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPARTMENT OF 

Johns-Manville is a service to the press. 
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to be called to account. The editor is not accountable to the publicity- 
man as to how or why he makes his judgments. 

Never thank an editor for using your story. Whatever his motives 
may have been, he likes to think he printed it as a service to liis readers. 
Of course he’s human and likes to be praised. He will be glad to hear 
from you, but praise him for the way in which the story w'as written, 
for the understanding exhibited by the writer, rather than for the fact 
that the story appeared. 

A lot of ill will has been developed for the public relations profes- 
sion by thoughtless letters asking for clippings or copies of a publica- 
tion ill which a publicity story appeared. If you want to know whether 
a stoiy was printed or if you want extra copies of the publication, write 
to the librarian and offer to pay for the back numbers. The editor has 
something else to do besides tending to your research and acting as 
your clipping bureau. — g. g. and d. g. 
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HE ANCIENT WAR IS OVER 


between the newspaper editor and the public relations man. But there’s 
yet no substantial treaty of peace and understanding. The warfare went 
back to the dark ages of American journalism, when the advertiser was 
led to expect a plug— they called it a “reader” then— and got it. A bit 
later the publicity man was quite naturally under suspicion from the 
editor who was trying to establish his independence. Often the pub- 
licity man was a press agent, his tactics those of tricks and pressure. 
He was little trusted, and didn’t expect to be. 

The country was closer to the frontier. Newspapers paid off in 
“readers”, accepted political advertising as patronage, and sometimes 
took potshots at corporations that didn’t “cooperate”. The corporations 
weren’t interested in public relations. They sought results by direct 
methods, and that applied both to attempting to buy silence and pro- 
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viding themselves with acceptable “readers” as a bonus on their ad- 
vertising. 

Business wasn’t nenns. There were no specialists on business coverage 
on the daily papers outside of New York City and Boston, and few 
there. 

Then came the change. 

BIRTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Some credit the late Ivy Lee, pioneer public relations consultant to 
the Rockefellers, with being the father of modern public relations. I 
credit Theodore Roosevelt. It was the first Roosevelt who drew the 
issue between big business and big government— the private power of 
corporations vs. the public power of government, 

Teddy Roosevelt first shocked the growing corporations of America 
into the need for substituting public acceptance for “public be 
damned”. Woodrow Wilson’s “New Freedom” theories of reform took 
up where Theodore Roosevelt left off. Ivy Lee inherited from both. He 
had the vision to see that a great service was needed. It was a two-way 
operation— to make the corporation behave in its relations to the pub- 
lic and to make news out of the improved behavior. 

During the 1920’s, publicity men graduated in numbers into varying 
degrees of public relations. They were beginning on an increasing scale, 
not merely to process the news of business, but to influence the policies 
which determine the quality of news at the source— that make it bad or 
good. 

The Depression— A Great Stimulus 

Probably the collapse of 1929 did the most to make big news out of 
business and finance. Certainly the hard days that followed— the years 
of the great depression— did the most to make public relations a great 
and powerful activity on the American business scene. 

Labor came into great political power. Public opinion was the back- 
drop of every battle scene between management and labor. Business was 
engaged in political conflict on the grand scale with the forces of gov- 
ernment under the New Deal. Again the backdrop was public opinion. 
In both of these embroiled w^aters, public relations men increasingly be- 
came the steersmen. Their talents were in demand. 

Meanwhile these things had happened to newspapers: 

I. Business had become Big News as never before. Relationships 
between stock quotations and payrolls animated the news of 
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front pages. The editor needed expert assistance from the cor- 
poration. He wanted the right answer quick. Some public rela- 
tions men had the right answers. They became valuable to the 
city editor. Some even became invaluable. 

2. The newspaper editor and many others got an economic educa- 
tion out of the great depression that this pioneer country had 
never previously afforded. The great depression drove home as 
never before the lesson of our dependency upon business pros- 
perity. 

Business News Moves to Front Page 

It became sharply obvious that the balance of economic forces which 
sustained profits and payrolls was the most important equation in our 
society. It was more important than kings or presidents, politics or 
personal scandal. It was the great ne-ws. The days of indifference toward 
business news had ended. Indifference lingers here and there, but as 
policy, not as accident. 

Newspaper policy might take sides with labor or management, but 
it no longer could escape responsibility for its part in keeping the main 
show in operation. In reporting and publishing the news of business, it 
became vitally important for newspapers to be informed, to be right. 
With the sharp emergence of the importance of business news, the man 
with the right answers also emerged. Often he was the new public re- 
lations man. More often, he could have been. 

THE EDITOR EXPECTS SKILL, EXPERIENCE 
AND INTEGRITY 

What does the newspaper editor expect of this public relations man? 

Fundamentally, he expects him to be trustworthy. He expects him 
to be a professional man— to be a man with a code of conduct, with an 
abiding commitment not to falsify the record for hire. That’s a high 
goal, I know, for a business service profession which is for hire— but 
it isn’t too high, is it? 

Also, the editor expects the public relations man to be a powerful 
agent in making the corporation a good news source: 

1. To make the corporation management understand the nature of 
news— its urgency and objectivity— that it can’t be turned off 
and on. 

2. To make the corporation understand the inevitable news conse- 
quences of bad or stupid policies. 
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3. To influence management to deal smartly and fairly with its 
nenjos outlets. To deal smartly and fairly with these outlets is 
usually to deal smartly and fairly with the whole public. 

Need for New Basis of Understanding 

As an editor, I’m putting emphasis here on what the public relations 
man does \or his client, and to his client, I think that’s the important 
characteristic of public relations— its constructiv^e influence upon the 
news source. And here perhaps is where the editor and the public rela- 
tions man need to enter into a new treaty of peace and understanding. 

The war is over, I believe. The newspaper doesn’t need to make war 
on the public relations man any more, if it ever did. If we can’t defend 
ourselves against the public relations worker who would dupe us— 
and there still are some wearing the label who aim to do so— then we 
deserve to be fooled. We don’t deserv'e to continue in business. If we 
let any agent who calls himself a public relations man sell us out of our 
right to get and tell the whole story— then we deserve to lose our birth- 
right. 

Personally, I’m sure that our protection against the above destructive 
contingencies can be secure and kept so under a fair w^orking relation- 
ship between the newspaper and the best type of modern public rela- 
tions executive. 

If- 

And here comes a suggestion which, to many editors, may seem 
revolutionary. But on consideration, I think they’ll find it isn’t revolu- 
tionary, but is merely in line wdth these times— times whose prospects 
are so immense that they are both thrilling and staggering. 

Editors Need To Re-evaluate Public Relations 

My proposal is that a treaty of peace and understanding be written 
between the newspaper editor and the public relations professional 
W'hich w'ill be for business and its interests, not against it. If the news- 
paper-joined by other independent media, radio and magazines ol 
opinion— would extend recognition and intelligent cooperation to the 
public relations profession, that profession might be raised to a potency 
that would save i\merica untold loss and woe. 

This can’t be any blanket indorsement to all wTo come wxaring the- 
public relations label. But there can be an expression of intention to 
recognize and support the professionals w^ho demonstrate their wdlling- 
ness to take the bad news wdth the good back to their corporations, and 
to risk their necks in attempting to get corporations to deal with the 
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public as they should. There can be a move to cooperate with creditable 
professional organizations of public relations men so that decent practice 
in this field will gain in stature. 

Business Still Backward in Public Relations 

American business has come a long way since the pioneer days of 
Ivy Lee. But it still has a long way to go-particularly in terms of its 
relations to labor at large and to the agencies of government. American 
business management— the smartest in the world in its own fields of 
production and distribution— is still the perennial sophomore in the field 
of politics and relations with government. Business meddlings in politics 
are still on an amateur and often cynical level. They still smack of 
condescension. They are still lacking in evidences of respect for politics 
as the essential tool of democracy. 

Among public relations men are the brains and know-how to bring 
business into much more intelligent relations to the body politic of the 
American people. Is there the intention.^ I think there is. I believe that 
the public relations man generally is a man of intelligent intention. Fie 
knows the fundamental answers and would like to give them straight. 
But he still needs support in this difficult job. He still needs credentials 
from the press and other agencies of public opinion. 

I propose that editors and other managers of the agencies of public 
opinion make a new frank approach to giving the public relations pro- 
fession the recognition it needs to stand up and have it out with manage- 
ment wherever that becomes necessar)^ 

Editorial Support Can Double Public Relations Effectiveness 

This isn’t very novel. Many in the profession are individually getting 
the recognition I am suggesting. They are getting it on personal merit. 
This is not a suggestion that public relations change its confidential and 
trusted relationship to management. Quite the contrary. It is a sugges- 
tion that if public relations felt it was supported, at least commensurate 
with its deserts, on its outlet side by the powerful influence of news- 
papers, it could double or triple its constructive usefulness to the client, 
or intake, side. 

The prospects of America— in science, in business management, and 
in the standard of living of all the people— are so immense that we need 
the resources of new combinations of creative ability. In cooperation, 
the minds of men can give us the tools of our destiny— social instru- 
ments able to harness the immeasurable potency of the atomic age to 
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the well-being of the race. It’s a time for doing. And I’m suggesting a 
pattern of action for journalism and public relations, which operate 
somewhat in a common area, and which should have a common interest 
in the future welfare of mankind. 

MEET THE EDITOR FACE TO FACE 

Let’s assume a publicity man has come in to see an editor. We sit 
down. We talk. Lie is new at his business. Perhaps, after thirty years, I 
am still new at mine. It is good for me, as an editor, to believe I am new 
at my business. For, if I do not adopt a wide-open wonder at each new 
day’s change, I am lost. Change is constant. It proceeds nowadays, in 
this era of science and technology, at an increasingly accelerated rate. 
Too many editors believe they are old hands at their business. They 
are, when they think that. They are too tired to recognize the newness 
of things happening in such profusion about them. 

The editor and the public relations practitioner operate on a two-way 
street. One serves the other. The editor wants facts. The public relations 
man has them, or ought to have them. He wants them printed. There is 
mutual interest. 

We begin with some elementary facts. One fact is that there are 
thousands of newspaper publishers and editors in these free states. The 
law of averages runs through them as human beings, as it does through 
all other professions and crafts. There are good ones, bad ones, indiffer- 
ent ones. There are tractable ones, and then there are the intransigents. 
Some are reasonable. Most of them are. Some are arbitrary. Not many, 
however. 

They are the real “rugged individualists” of the country. Haven’t 
they developed the formula for success in their respective communities? 
Haven’t they, therefore, got the answers— well at least most of them. 
It’s sometimes hard to suggest to them, especially hard for people from 
the “outside”— and the publicity agent, by whatever name he comes, 
is to most newspapermen an “outsider.” 

So the first thing a publicity agent or public relations man or woman 
needs to do is to become acquainted with the publisher or editor with 
whom he or she is about to do business. 

The Editor Wants the Truth 

Now, speaking as one editor, and one alone, I want the facts. I am 
not concerned about the source of facts. I want only to be sure they 
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are the facts. The facts furnished by a public relations source are as 
eligible for place in our newspaper as the facts obtained by one of our 
own staff. 

Yet, how do I know they are facts when presented by the public 
relations man? I know it only because he builds such a reputation. He 
builds that reputation by repeated performance. We get to know him 
for his willingness to develop the facts, even when they do not reflect 
so well upon his principal. In the long run, however, when he gives us 
the facts, both the good and the not so good, he gets an excellent 
“break” from our paper. We like him because he has brought us facts, 
which are our stock in trade. 

Getting one story in a paper is important, of course. More important, 
however, is getting most or all of them in the paper. The most im- 
portant thing a public relations or publicity counsellor can do for him- 
self, for his principal, for the newspaper, is to build a solid foundation 
under himself. He should shoot for the favorable long-range relation- 
ship. The assumption should be that over a period of years certain 
events are inevitably going to take place in the plant, or company, or 
office, or institution for which the public relations man works. On that 
assumption, he should build. He should assume that it will be necessary 
for him to come to the editor of the newspaper or new’^spapers in his 
town or metropolis frequently during the years ahead. 

Plan for the Long Pull 

He will either be welcome in the newspaper office or not, depending 
upon his long-term batting average. If he has shot straight with the 
papers, if he has given the facts— even, when, as I suggested earlier, they 
hurt— he will be welcome at any time. 

Why is this so important? It is important because the chances are 
that the one story he wants most urgently to get into the paper, or the 
one situation he wants more than any other to get presented with the 
most favorable “side” for his principal, is the one story he won’t get 
into the paper at all if he hasn’t dealt squarely with the papers. But if 
he has dealt squarely, if he has gone out of his w^ay to cooperate with 
the papers, then, in that big emergency, the papers will go out of their 
way to help him. That’s human. That’s what happens. 

If the public relations or publicity counsellor lets the paper down 
once, that single occasion is Hkely to color the paper’s attitude toward 
him for a long time. Perhaps, in the cases of papers that harbor such 
attitudes, or pride themselves on their long memories, he wall have 
permanently impaired his effectiveness. This shouldn’t be a one-sided 
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affair. It ought to work both ways. The paper shouldn’t ask the public 
relations man to do the impossible. It shouldn’t ask him to do the thing 
his principal employs him to safeguard against. 

It’s a Give and Take Relationship 

How is the best way of getting this two-way cooperation, you with 
the paper, the paper with you? The most effective way, at least in light 
of one editor’s experience, is to go in and have a complete let-down-the- 
hair chat with the editor. You have a job to do. Here is what you are 
shooting at. This is the w'ay you hope to accomplish it. You will at all 
times make available— expedite, or facilitate getting— the facts to the 
paper. In return, all you ask is that the paper be fair to the objectives 
you outline in the conversation you have with the editor. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, the great jurist, once made the remark that 
“to vindicate the obvious is more difficult than to elucidate the obscure.” 
That can be made to apply to public relations and newspapers. There 
are certain obvious courses of approach between public relations people 
and editors. They are the direct ones. They are the ones from which the 
greatest mutual good is accomplished. 

Too frequently, however, public relations people indulge in fancy 
plays, in end runs, in lateral passes, and seek to obscure the issue rather 
than to develop its obvious aspects. In the end, penalties are paid— the 
penalties of poorly presented material, and of inadequately reported and 
inexpertly written stories which in a single issue of a paper undo the 
work of months or years. 

The editors of America are just beginning to understand the function 
of public relations. Until recently they believed, and not always without 
reason, that the public relations counsellor was the suppressor of news, 
the thwarter of information, the block thrown into the path of the 
reporter at work on a story. 

Enlightened and sensible public relations counsellors, realistic and 
really comprehending the underlying importance of a specific integrity 
of relationship, have done much to dispel this early notion, and to es- 
tablish the sound one which is gradually being accepted in journalistic 
quarters. 

Community Responsibility of Editor and Publicist 

We live in a complex industrial society. Every community is differ- 
ent. Every plant within the community has its own highly individual 
problems. The individual community and individual plant are frequently 
influenced toward their behavior by the national tides and crosscurrents. 
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Therefore, the editors and public relations counsel both have the im- 
portant responsibility of knowing not only their communities but the 
country as a whole, and relating all of this body of information to their 
own respective functions. 

For these reasons, the public relations man and the editor ought to be 
on easy and friendly terms. Even when nothing is happening, they 
ought to get together. They ought to do this at the instance of the 
public relations man more than of the editor, although he, too, should 
always be on the alert for fitting the strands of his community into a 
pattern. 

For the editor it may be said that he is seeing a constant procession 
of people, not all of them public relations counsel for business, but in- 
dividuals with their problems, officials with issues, listening day by day 
to the many voices of his community. Since the public relations counsel- 
lor is concerned mainly with one plant, factory or office, he is in a 
better position to initiate the meeting. 

But it is to their mutual advantage that they meet frequently, and 
especially at times when there is no apparent reason for it. Such meet- 
ings enable them to develop mutual understandings, and a common basis 
for cooperation in providing the public with useful facts, constructively 
interpreted. 


Editors’ Note 

The attitude of most editors towards public relations and publicity 
is traditionally defensive. They hesitate to admit, even to themselves, 
the extent to which they depend upon public relations and publicity 
people to provide the editorial— i.e., news and features— content which 
their readers demand. 

The editor’s dependence on publicity material is particularly obvious 
in metropolitan newspapers. If the flow of publicity were suddenly 
shut off, the cost of producing the modern newspaper and maintaining 
its editorial standards would be prohibitive. Many departments in the 
larger newspapers depend on contributed publicity for the larger part 
of their editorial content. This is true of women’s pages, and particu- 
larly of food departments. To a large extent it is also true of entertain- 
ment pages, book departments, and automobile sections. To a lesser 
degree sports and financial departments depend on and have no hesi- 
tation about using the output of publicity men. 
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New Relationship Develops 

The important thing is that the business of subsidizing reporters and 
department heads through outside jobs, specious retainer fees and ex- 
travagant gifts has almost disappeared. The outstanding exception to 
this rule is to be found in some sports departments. 

The publicity departments of some industries have been looked upon 
as auxiliary services by departmental editors. A case in point is the 
automobile industry. From the very beginning relations between auto- 
mobile makers and the press have been exceptionally cordial and almost 
completely ethical. Every automobile publicity department is geared 
to do research, hunt out facts and provide informational background 
to automobile editors. Certainly the early growth and the universal 
acceptance of the automobile is owing in substantial degree to this 
relationship between the industry and the press. 

Newspaper editors and publishers are gradually coming to a recog- 
nition and acknowledgment of these facts. This is partly because 
newspapers as business establishments are beginning to set up their own 
departments and to practice public relations on an organized basis. This 
rather grudging acknowledgment is also in recognition of the fact 
that the idea of service to the editor and his readers is coming to domi- 
nate the operating philosophy of all good public relations departments. 

— G. G. and D. G. 
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CiHE DECISION ON WHETHER 
or not to hold a press conference should always be based on how well 
the occasion fits the standard definition of such a meeting. So, let’s start 
with a definition. A press conference is a get-together of news dissemi- 
nators and a worthwhile news source, for their mutual advantage. 

News purveyors are the people who work for newspapers, magazines 
and radio. Whether they represent a single news outlet, a press associa- 
tion or a radio network, they are busy individuals who attend a press 
conference only wdien there is a likelihood that there will be available 
some of that commodity in w^hich they deal, i.e., news. The new^s 
source is an individual, company, or group having some of this com- 
modity which can best be released on a non-competitive basis to all 
the new^s distributors at one time. 

The press conference, properly planned and intelligently handled, 
can be an ideal method of help to all concerned. Too often, how^ever, 
a press conference proves to be a liability rather than an asset. The news 
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source may forget the fundamental above mentioned. For example, 
some years ago, a very good public relations man forgot it temporarily 
when he allowed some of his associates to call a press conference in his 
swank New York offices to permit the news writers to “meet” him. 
The writers came, expecting an important announcement. There was an. 
exchange of pleasantries, nothing more. The news writers left without 
a story. Several weeks later, when he really had some page-one news, 
he called another conference but only two or three news men showed 
up. 

When a Press Conference Is in Order 

The President of the United States can have a regularly scheduled 
press conference and it will be well attended, whether or not there is a 
big story. On the other hand, the public relations head of a company 
or association had better have something newsworthy on tap. The Presi- 
dent is always news because of his position; the public relations man is 
a news source only when he has news to give out. 

I can confess a similar “boner” from my own experience. It happened 
in Washington a fe\v years ago when my company and one of the 
unions with which we deal were before the War Labor Board on an 
important and newswoithy fundamental issue. The news writers were 
covering the hearing closely. One afternoon, much to my surprise, an 
enthusiastic young assistant invited a dozen top-flight newsmen to 
meet me during the cocktail hour in our quarters at the Carlton Hotel. 
Luckily, I knew most of these men and I bailed out by promptly 
apologizing for bringing them together when we had nothing new to 
report. We visited briefly and I think those busy men forgave me. 

PRESS CONFERENCES WHICH YOU INITIATE 

A press conference can be a valuable public relations technique if it 
is justified in the first place. Once you have a sound, newsworthy reason 
for the conference, you should proceed carefully with your plans. In 
this instance, I am referring only to press conferences where the timing 
and the planning originate with the news source. Another type of press 
conference will be discussed later. 

Let’s suppose you have some news which you wish to release simul- 
taneously to the news outlets. Let’s also assume that it is a story which 
cannot be completely covered by a press release; that questions will be 
asked to clear up certain points; that controversial issues may well be 
brought up; and that only a frank discussion can clarify the position of 
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your company, your organization or your client. By all means have a 
press conference. 

Whom To Invite 

Who should be invited from the press? That depends upon the char- 
acter of the story. If it is of general interest, you should include the 
press associations, radio people and newspaper staff men selected by 
the city desk. If it is a financial story, your list should include those who 
write that kind of news. If it is a sports story, the sports writer should 
be invited. If it is a scientific or technical release, be sure you select the 
writers most interested. When in doubt, call the active desk men in 
charge of the various news outlets. State your case frankly to them, 
and ask them to assign a man or tell you whom to ask. In all cases, unless 
the story is highly specialized, it is wise to invite representatives of the 
press associations. However, you should tell your point of contact in 
the press associations the type of story which your conference will 
develop so that the right man can be sent if they wish to cover it. 

How To Extend the Invitation 

An oral invitation, handled on a personal basis, is usually better than 
a more formal, written one. If you feel it is necessary to write one, 
make it as friendly and informal as possible. Don’t be pompous— and 
don’t over-promise. It is far better to say, “If you can come to Room X 
at 3:00 p.m. tomorrow, I believe we will have an interesting news an- 
nouncement,” than to say, “At 3:00 p.m. tomorrow, the So-and-So 
company will make a spectacular and momentous statement of great 
importance.” 

Make Working Tools Available 

Arrangements for your press conference should be made carefully, 
without any attempt at formality. Working newspaper and radio men 
and women are busy people who will want to get down to cases as 
quickly as possible. Arrangements for the convenience of news people 
are important. Be sure that several telephones are easily available for 
use either from the location of the press conference or nearby. At times 
it may be desirable to set up a temporary press room with a few type- 
writers, desks and paper. Don’t forget carbon paper. Most writers 
automatically make carbon copies for additional outlets or for their 
own files. 

Press releases, carefully prepared and filled with the essential facts, 
should invariably be distributed at the opening of the conference. Any 
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necessary background material, such as history, statistics or maps bear- 
ing on the news in the release, should be distributed at the same time. 
This background material will not be printed in detail, but it will be 
helpful to writers in making a proper interpretation of the news which 
you give them. Furthermore, it will save time by answering in advance 
some of the questions which inquiring reporters may ask. 

Who Speaks for the Company.^ 

Who should attend the press conference as the spokesman for the 
news source? This again depends upon the character of the news, but 
one fundamental should always be observed— regardless of the type of 
news. Always have present someone in an executive capacity who can 
be quoted. Writers dislike the dodge of having to say, “according to a 
spokesman for the company.” The public also resents it. Anyway, 
names make news. 

If the conference story has to do with general company policies, the 
chairman of the board or the president is the proper representative. If 
neither is available, an executive vice president can do the job. If the 
news is about research or technical development, the director of re- 
search or some qualified scientist approved by him should do the talk- 
ing. Should the story be on a financial subject, the treasurer or comp- 
troller may act. In any story having to do with labor relations, the 
executive in charge of employee relations should definitely take over. 
In such a situation, he should be present to answer questions even if he 
decides that the board chairman or the president should make the initial 
statement. If the news concerns sales policy on prices, new sales pro- 
grams or products, the vice president in charge of sales should either 
take over or be present to answer questions. In a story which has to do 
with new plans or operational changes, the top executive in charge of 
operations or engineering should be on hand. 

There are times when the director of public relations can be the 
spokesman for his company. In such cases, however, he should have 
sufficient standing in his own executive group to speak for the news 
source, to answer questions and to permit direct quotes, if necessary. 
Most good public relations men have a passion for anonymity, which 
is an asset, not a liability. They prefer to remain in the background and 
to present the particular company executive best qualified to speak. 

Briefing the Spokesman 

This may sound as though the public relations man’s job is done 
when he sets up the machinery for the conference and brings all these 
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people together. Far from it. He must remember that his own execu- 
tives, while efficient in their own fields, are usually untrained in this sort 
of give-and-take affair. Very few of them understand the distinction, 
known to all news men, between on-the-record and off-the-record state- 
ments. Everything in the press release and the background material is, 
of course, “on the record,” and can be used as privileged matter. On the 
other hand, what is said in answer to questions must be clearly defined. 
But a statement made to clarify a point may be either on or off the 
record. 

When the news writers understand that the executive is simply 
giving further clarification to a point, with an illustration or a comment 
on Avhich he does not care to be quoted, they will respect an off-the- 
record request. They are usually wise enough and fair enough to appre- 
ciate the fact that it would be too difficult for him to explain his point 
in the few words which could be enclosed in quotation marks. Many 
business executives, however, do not understand this and frequently 
give an impression of not being frank by handing out curt answers, or 
by refusing to comment. It is far better to say, “Well, on that point, 
our release speaks for itself but, off the record, I can give you some help 
in understanding it,” than to reply with a curt “No comment.” 

The public relations man should not hesitate to coach his own execu- 
tives ahead of time in order to prevent the conference from bogging 
down, or ending with a feeling on the part of the writers that the news 
source has not been as forthright as it might have been. There are also 
times when he will have to step into the conversation with one or two 
well-chosen remarks to clarify a point, or bring the discussion back 
to the objectives which he visualized when he planned the conference. 

Social Aspects of Press Conferences 

We have talked about procedures enough, I trust, to give the im- 
pression that a press conference is a business meeting and not primarily 
a social gathering. There may be times when refreshments, liquid and 
otherwise, are in order, but under most circumstances they are out of 
place at a real new'S conference. News gatherers attend such confer- 
ences in search of the commodity which is their stock in trade. They 
are working at that time. They will do their playing afterward. 

Gatherings of newspaper, magazine and radio people, called together 
to preview a new motion picture, a sound slide film, a radio idea, a new 
product or a group of products are often in the form of cocktail parties. 
Such social functions are entirely proper under the circumstances. No 
spot news is coming out to necessitate the quick use of the news facili- 
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ties. Writers can take their time, under pleasant surroundings, to get 
the feel of what the party is all about. But this is not the case with the 
important, spot-news conference. In my opinion, refreshments are 
usually out of order at such a meeting. 

Watch Your Timing 

The question of timing is all-important in a press conference. Space 
limitations make the competitive battle between news stories a struggle 
for the survival of the fittest in every news room. Many a carefully- 
planned press conference has fallen flat so far as news coverage went 
because other, more important, news events crowded the story out ot 
cut it to a bare announcement and buried it in the back of the news- 
paper. No public relations man is sufficiently gifted to see ahead and to 
anticipate a non-competitive day for his news announcement. He can, 
however, use ordinary judgment and avoid the days that he knows will 
be bad for him and his story. 

There are phases of timing that have little to do with the competi- 
tion of other news. On these the public relations man can use his own 
judgment. In his industry, or in the country at large, there is a right 
time and perhaps a wrong time for the particular announcement he 
wishes to make. If his story is about price changes, and he waits to 
follow a pattern already established by others, it will have little news 
value. If, on the other hand, he has such a story which goes against the 
recognized stream, he should shoot it fast. An example of such a press 
conference was the Ford Motor Company announcement of a reduc- 
tion in price, early in 1947, when many other prices were being raised. 

If the story is on a labor matter which affects a whole industry or the 
country in general, it should be released, if possible, when it will have 
the greatest reader interest. It will have such reader interest if it helps 
to set a pattern. Should the story have to do with sales, sales policies or 
products, the timing should be carefully worked out with those directly 
in charge of sales, since they will know all about the customer and 
competitor angles involved. 

When Timing Pays Dividends 

Occasionally, a “natural” occurs in the timing and quick action can 
take advantage of it. When Andrew W. Mellon died in 1937, his will, 
giving the balance of his considerable fortune to charitable and educa- 
tional institutions, was made available on a confidential basis to the 
public relations man on the job. Handed this document on the day 
before the funeral, he obtained the consent of the family and the at- 
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torneys to release it immediately after the services, which were held on 
a Saturday. News of Mr. Mellon’s death had been published widely and 
the funeral, as is the case with the funerals of most prominent people, 
was an important, but, nonetheless, routine story. The press associations, 
local newspaper men and visiting news writers from New York and 
elsewhere, were asked to meet the public relations man in his Pittsburgh 
office at 5 p.m. He then gave them a story which both they and he 
knew would make page one in Sunday papers all over the world, Mr. 
Mellon’s death had occurred only a few days before and he and his life 
were still fresh in the minds of the readers, through news stories and 
editorials. The release of the will was much appreciated by the news 
writers as a natural piece of timing from the standpoint of reader in- 
terest. 


Don’t Wear Out Your Welcome 

Too frequent press conferences are not desirable. Their number can 
be limited to matters of genuine importance if public relations people 
will do a good day-by-day job in routine press relations. In order that 
our own people at the plant level and community level might become 
better acquainted with the simple fundamentals of press relations, we 
put out a little booklet entitled, “Hints on Working with the Press,” 
It is a practical, homely document which defines news and tells our 
people how to present it. Pithlic Relations News wrote a brief, compli- 
mentary item about the booklet. As a result, we have sent out over 700 
copies in response to letters from top executives as well as public rela- 
tions men in all sorts of companies and associations. This keen interest 
in “how to do it” is not entirely a tribute to the quality of this pamphlet; 
it is, rather, an indication of the aroused feeling on the part of all 
management that a better job needs to be done on a twenty-four-hour 
basis in dealing with the press. 

CONFERENCES WHICH THE PRESS INITIATES 

Earlier in this chapter, mention was made of a type of press con- 
ference where the motive for it does not originate with the news source. 
I refer to those conferences which are more or less forced upon you by 
the clamoring of new's writers for a statement. An event occurs, or some 
action is taken, either by the people you represent or by some govern- 
mental or other outside agency, which calls for a clarification of the 
position of your company or your client. In such cases, the best advice 
is to act promptly. Do not stall. Unless you present the facts and the 
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reasons that brought about the event or the incident, someone else will 
do the interpreting for you. These interpretations are likely to be mis- 
leading, largely because the writers of the stories and editorials are not 
in possession of the information that you can give them through a well- 
planned press conference during which facts are properly documented 
and intelligently presented. 

Joint Conferences on Controversial Issues 
Such press conferences, where news writers are clamoring for in- 
formation, can be held with your company or client as the sole news 


Figure 17.— Joint labor-management press conference at which 
Richard T. Leonard, UAW vice president, affixed his signature to 

THE agreement REACHED BETWEEN THE UNION AND THE FoRD MoTOR 
Company. Seated with him are Mel B. Linguist (left), assistant 

DIRECTOR of INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, AND JOHN S. BuGAS, VICE PRESIDENT 
AND DIRECTOR OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, FoRD MoTOR COMPANY. STAND- 
ING ARE (left TO right); Malcolm L. Denise, Ford industrial rela- 
tions LEGAL DEPARTMENT; MaNTON CuMMINS, FoRD DIRECTOR OF LABOR 
RELATIONS; MauRICE SuGAR, UAW CoUNCIL, AND ThOMAS THOMPSON, 
PRESIDENT, Local 600 (UAW-CIO). 
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source, or they can be joint conferences where both sides in the con- 
troversy have come to an agreement and wish to present the matter 
jointly. Such conferences, where management groups and labor union 
executives or committees make a joint presentation, are not uncommon. 
In such cases, there are excellent picture possibilities for any conference 
but they should not be forced. They should be permitted if there is a 
request for them. Joint conferences offer the best possibilities because 
they provide action pictures such as the signing of an agreement, the 
shaking of hands, or other signs showing that peace, either temporary 
or permanent, has followed a period of controversy. 

Frequently, public relations men have successfully staged conferences 
between governmental agencies and industrial concerns. Ofttimes, these 
are worked out through the cooperation of the public relations people 
representing the government with those who perform this same func- 
tion for the company or the client. Wendell Willkie and David Lilien- 
thal staged such a conference at the time TVA and Commonwealth and 
Southern reached their settlement after a long and much publicized 
controversy. You will doubtless recall the pictures showing Lilienthal 
handing Willkie a sizable check and the latter’s famous remark, “This 
is a lot of money for two Indiana farmers to be bandying about.” 

There have been similar conferences in which industry and govern- 
ment have jointly presented the news facts, following an agreement on 
some matter of general public interest. I recall several of them in which 
my company was one of the participants. One instance was the joint 
press conference in Washington with TV A and Alcoa, presenting all 
the facts and figures in the interchange agreement whereby the gov- 
ernmental agency and the company arranged for an exchange of power 
between TVA’s hydroelectric projects and those owned by Alcoa in 
the Tennessee Valley watershed. This conference, held in 1939 before 
war clouds gathered, was well attended by newsmen who got a clear 
picture of what it was all about. 

There are doubtless many similar illustrations where the use of the 
press conference technique, with both sides appearing, can clarify a 
controversial matter. In such cases, it is especially desirable to have top 
executives on hand. It is also wise to be adequately supplied with back- 
ground material. The principal rules to observe in such a situation 
would seem to be promptness, frankness and as complete information 
as can be furnished. Make reporters feel you are providing news and 
not promoting selfish interests. 

In summary, whether or not to hold a press conference must rest 
upon the importance of the news you have to offer. Once you have 
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decided to use this type of public relations technique, be sure to ob- 
serve these simple rules; 


CHECK LIST 

1 . Don’t hold a press conference unless you have a genuine news 
story to give the reporters. 

2. Use the press conference to release news that cannot be surely 
or adequately covered by a release. Many complex, contro- 
versial situations can best be clarified by the press conference 
technique. 

3. Be sure the reporters and editors you invite to the conference 
are those most interested in the type of news story you are 
releasing. If you’re in doubt, ask the city editor to assign a man 
or tell you whom to ask with the nature of your story in mind. 
He will welcome being consulted. 

4. Oral invitations to a conference are generally preferable to 
written ones. If you prefer to write, make the invitation 
friendly and informal. 

5. Avoid over-promising on the significance of your forthcoming 
news story. 

6. Make your arrangements for the press conference informal, 
and get down to brass tacks quickly. 

7. Be sure there are several convenient telephones which can be 
used by the press if required. Sometimes a temporary press 
room will be needed. If so, provide typewriters, desks, paper, 
and carbon paper. 

8. Distribute your basic press release at the beginning of your 
conference. iVny necessary additional background material 
should also be given out at this time, 

9. Make certain that someone in an executive capacity, who can 
be quoted, is present as the spokesman. Names make news. He 
should be the executive best qualified to speak on the particular 
subject of the news story. 

10. Remember that releases and background material given out are 
“on the record.” 

1 1 . Brief the spokesman thoroughly, before the conference is held, 
on frankness in giving answers. Be sure he understands that it 
is better to clarify difficult points by occasional “off the record” 
remarks than to be curt or to refuse comment, 

12. The public relations man should be ready to guide the confer- 
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ence’s proceedings by occasional well-chosen remarks, if mat- 
ters threaten to bog down in any way. 

13. A press conference concerned with spot news is a business 
meeting. Under such circumstances refreshments are out of 
place. They may be in order under special conditions, as at 
leisurely previews of motion pictures, new products, and the 
like. 

14. Timing of the press conference is all-important. Use your best 
judgment and rely on your e.xperience in setting the time and 
place. When possible, hold the conference on a day— or at an 
hour— when it is reasonable to suppose that coverage possi- 
bilities will be most favorable, and your story is most likely to 
attract maximum reader interest. 

15. Holding press conferences too frequently is not desirable. Be 
sure the news is important enough to merit the extra time and 
effort a conference requires. 

16. Permit the taking of photographs when requested, if at all 
possible. 

17. Joint conferences, particularly on controversial subjects, can 
often be arranged between both parties to the controversy, 
particularly when an agreement has been reached. Top execu- 
tives should be on hand for such conferences. 


Editors’ Note 

One of the commonest and most dangerous errors by public relations 
executives in arranging press conferences is the mis judgment of the 
importance of the occasion. The first question to be asked when such a 
project is contemplated is whether the release could not be handled as 
well or better by routine procedures. Press confidence is easily destroyed 
by the calling of unwarranted press conferences. 

Remember that editors and reporters are not only busy people but 
they have long memories. One useless and time-wasting press con- 
ference can destroy good-will that has been years in the building. 

Practically every newspaper and radio station in any metropolitan 
center maintains an informal list of organizations and public relations 
consultants whose conferences are ignored as a matter of routine be- 
cause in them the ethics of press relations have been flagrantly violated 
in the past. 
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An Editor Appraises Press Conferences 
Let one well-known and tolerant editor speak for his contemporaries 
on this point. After patiently enduring a long series of violations of the 
principles of sound press relations, Ralph W. Cessna, chief of the Cen- 
tral News Bureau of the Christian Science Monitor wrote and syndi- 
cated to several million readers the following: 

“Almost every week we get notices of various kinds of press con- 
ferences. Some obviously are musts. Some are doubtful. Some meet a 
need of the press; some serve, at most, the purposes of a group. 

“The risk is that the press conference will lose its significance as a 
reportorial device if there are too many ‘wolf’ cries. We may be less in- 
clined to give proper attention to really important occasions. 

“If you plan to call a press conference, phone some friend in the news- 
paper business first and a.sk him if the news to be given out warrants it. 

If he is encouraged, he will be frank. 

“The press conference has begun to deteriorate in the hands of 
zealous but inexperienced and sometimes too narrowly selfish press 
agents.” 

Few corporate executives have any substantial experience in press 
relations or in the handling of press conferences. Whenever possible 
these occasions should be planned and directed by an experienced public 
relations executive. 

But the rules laid down in this chapter should guide the procedures 
of the managements of small and medium-sized corporations who may 
have no public relations department. 

Some light on other aspects of press relations will be afforded by 
Chapters XVIII, XIX and XX. -g. g. and d. g. 
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HE PURPOSE OF THIS CHAP- 


ter is threefold: first, to present the company publication in its true 
light as a powerful tool of public relations; second, to trace its history, 
growth and development; and third, to indicate how to make it most 
effective. 

At one time regarded as a palliative to be applied to temporary or 
local disorders, or as a gossip sheet for the entertainment of a “big 
happy family,” the company publication now ranks with newspapers, 
magazines, radio and motion-pictures as a major medium in our adult 
educational system. 

This position in the area of public relations has not been thrust upon 
it. The company publication has earned its way by positive achieve- 
ment. Today few concerns of any importance overlook the obvious 
benefits to be obtained through the regular use of a well-edited com- 
pany publication. 
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Defining the Tool 

The term “company publications,” as employed in the following 
pages, embraces a wide and rapidly expanding variety of periodicals. 
Admittedly an impressive majority of these periodicals are issued by 
productive or distributive companies or corporations operated for 
profit; but the amazing development of modern publicity and public 
relations in recent years has stimulated the extension of the company- 
publication technique into many fields apart from strictly business 
institutions. 

Among the groups of organizations which issue periodicals similar 
in type— and often in objectives— to company publications, are associa- 
tions of all kinds, trade and general; schools, colleges and other educa- 
tional institutions; eleemosynary organizations of all kinds; fraternal 
societies; medical groups; chambers of commerce; realty boards; and 
local, state and federal governing units, including Federal Reserve Banks, 
arsenals and other army, navy and air installations. 

The “House Organ” 

Up to a comparatively few years ago the term “company publica- 
tion” was seldom used. It is, of course, a successor to the earlier term 
“house organ”— a description still freely used by many, but one which 
evokes a frown of disapproval from most professional editors today. 

This alteration of terms is doubtless due to changed conceptions of 
size and dignity. The somewhat archaic terni “house” as a description 
of a business institution has a certain charm. 

But such a conception is hardly consonant with the massive corpora- 
tions of today, where the complete intimacy of the earlier institution 
may be lacking, but where hundreds or thousands of workers are united 
in a common productive effort. 

The term “organ” presents even greater difficulties. Fraught with 
ambiguities and limitations, it is often the subject of questionable 
humor. Funk & W agnails New Standard Dictionary honors it with 
twelve definitions. Perhaps the major distaste for this word stems 
from the fact that the dictionary primarily defines it as “a wind 
instrument.” 

Whatever further objections may exist, it would certainly seem that 
the term “house organ” is an inadequate description for many of the 
elaborately presented industrial publications of today, which compare 
favorably with successful commercial publications found on the news- 
stands. 
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Types of Company Publications 

Before approaching the major issues of this chapter, it is desirable to 
describe the various types of company publications, as differentiated 
in the terminology of the editorial profession. 1 hese periodicals break 
down into three groups— internals, externals, and combinations— al- 
though the border lines and definitions are in some cases rather vague 
and inadequate. 

The internal ptiblication is published for, and in large part editorially 
produced by, the employees of a company. In many cases the internal 
publication has a limited distribution among customers, agents, local 
and community groups and others; but primarily it is directed to the 
paid workers in a given industry or business. 

The external publicatmi is sent to sales, branch and agent personnel; 
but it is intended primarily for dealers, customers, prospects, whole- 
salers, jobbers, retailers and retail salespeople. Usually the publication 
is sent free and regularly, although at present, because of high produc- 
tion cost, there are some cases where a small charge is made. For ex- 
ample, the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., charges five cents a copy 
for its external publication, Wmnaifs Day. 

The combination publication^ of which there are a surprisingly large 
number, is directed both to the employee and to the customers and 
business connections of the company. Although objectives vary in 
different companies, its general purpose is to inform both its own em- 
ployees and interested outsiders about the products, policies, plans and 
activities of the company. 

It would seem that the combination publication might suffer, in some 
cases, from divided objectives, because each group undoubtedly finds 
material in the publication of little or no interest to it. This problem can 
be solved, in large part, by skillful editing. As against the preceding 
difficulty, the publisher has the important cost advantage of issuing 
only one publication instead of two. The combination has been very 
successful in many of the smaller, well-integrated companies. 

Why Start a Company Publication? 

In approaching the formulae for issuing a company paper, the basic 
questions inevitably arising in the minds of shrewd executives are; 
“Why publish one? Is the investment justified? What do we get for 
our money?” 

To find a satisfactory answer to these practical questions it is essen- 
tial to analyze the motives of the hundreds of companies which are 
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issuing company periodicals today; and to consider the history and 
growth statistics of such publications. 

Regardless of adversely critical opinions (usually from uninformed 
sources) or notable fiascos and abrupt discontinuances, one undebatable 
fact stands out in definite outline, namely: 

An overnjohelmmg percentage of American industry today {in terms 
of size, importance and capital investmetit) is co7mnitted to the use of 
the company publication as an instrument for varied purposes. In spite 
of booms and depressions, this medium, as a result of consistent im- 
provements in editorial skill and technique, has enhanced its value to 
the point where its popularity, prestige and acceptance is greater by far 
today that! ever before. 

This fact is the more surprising to some because the gross cost of 
company publications is a formidable item in today’s budgets. There is 
general agreement that the total expenditure for these publications is 
close to 150,000,000 per year. 

It is true that a small percentage are simple, mimeographed sheets 
with a circulation of a few hundred copies monthly, and an even smaller 
percentage is made up of elaborate four-color magazines, produced at 
obviously higher cost. 

The great majority, however, fall between these extremes and are 
either tabloid-type newspapers or magazines with 8 to 48 or more pages, 
magazines which are mostly of the conventional sizes of commercial 
magazines. 

Circulation of Half a Billion a Year 

In any case, the statistical picture shows that approximately 40,000,- 
000 copies of company publications are distributed monthly, making a 
total circulation of almost half a billion a year. 

It is hazardous to venture an estimate of unit cost, especially at pres- 
ent, when production costs of printed material are extremely high. 
Figuring however on carefully estimated costs averaged over the latest 
ten-year period and including production and mailing expense, an 
average of 10 cents per copy is a conservative figure. 

It must be considered in this connection that this “average cost” in- 
cludes hundreds of small, inexpensive papers of very limited circulation, 
little known to outsiders. The cost per copy of the more representative 
publications, widely circulated and well known as the best examples of 
modern company publication practice, often reaches 25 cents, and in 
some cases even more. 
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Reverting to the original question, “Why start a company publica- 
tion-is it worth its cost?”, we may briefly consider the question of 
motivation. 


HISTORY AND GROWTH 

Probably the original impulse to issue a publication stemmed from 
the desire of top management to be articulate. In the earlier and less 
complicated stages of corporate enterprises, business was far more per- 
sofial than it is today. A business was the embodiment and expression 
of the man at the top Avho frequently had an idea to promote and who 
wanted to tell folks about it. A company publication was an invaluable 
instrument for this purpose. 

The history of the company publication is sketchy at best because 
the growth and development of these publications has been so gradual 
that they attracted little general attention until a decade or two ago. 
Available records doubtless ignore many admirable examples, and new 
information is constantly coming to light. 

We know, however, according to a recently published pamphlet, 
that: 


“The plant paper of today is the current issue of a genealogical line 
which has been traced back to the Han Dynasty, existing in China more 
than 2000 years ago. ‘House organs’ got their start then as court- 
circular papers published by feudal lords, later becoming official gazettes. 

“As early as 1696 the famous Lloyd’s of London undertook the pub- 
lication, Lloyd’s News, which is published today as Lloyds List. Poor 
Richards Almanack, called the first ‘house organ’ in America, was pub- 
lished by Ben Franklin’s Print Shop in the i8th Century, in Philadelphia. 

A number of our leading general and business magazines, such as At- 
lantic Monthly, Harper's, Scribner's, Printers' Ink and Scientific A 77 ieri- 
can were all published originally as ‘house organs.’ ” 

Developed First in Industrial Centers 
The New England States— perhaps because of their great concentra- 
tion of industrial plants— have always been a stronghold of the company 
publication. Frank J. McArdle, then publications manager of the Holt- 
zer Cabot Electric Co., writing in the July, 1944, issue of Massachusetts 
Industry stated that: 

“The employee house organ originated in Massachusetts, in 1840. It 
was called The Lowell Offering." 
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Mr. McArdle continued: 

“As its cover stated, the publication was prepared and written by the 
factory operatives of the Lowell Cotton Mills, ‘exclusively by females 
actively employed in the mill.’ The thin little magazine was read with 
widespread interest, not only by the factory operatives of the mills, but 
by their families and others. It sold for 6 Vi cents a copy. 

“On his American tour in 1842, Charles Dickens visited the Lowell 
Mills and was greatly impressed by The Lowell Offermg. In his ‘’Ameri- 
can Notes\ written upon his return to England, he stated: ‘They (the 
mill employees) have gotten up among themselves a periodical called 
The Lowell Offering which is duly printed, published and sold; and 
whereof I brought away from Lowell four hundred good solid pages 
which I have read from beginning to end. It will compare advan- 
tageously with a great many English Annuals.’ ” 

As will be observed in the following table, the development of the 
company publication was very deliberate during the latter half of the 
19th century, but the movement shows notable acceleration from 1900 


It is interesting to speculate whether the development and improve- 
ments of the half-tone and other reproductive processes, as well as 
photography, which occurred towards the close of the century, played 
a large part in this acceleration; or whether the rapid growth of cor- 
porate enterprises in the first decade of the 20th century stimulated 
an appreciation of the need of comipany publications among top execu- 
tives. 

The oldest known company publications are; 


Sponsor 

Lowell Cotton Mills 
Lowell, Mass. 

The Travelers Insurance Co. 

Hartford, Conn. 

Hartford Steam Boiler I. & I. Co. 

Hartford, Conn. 

Aetna Life Insurance Co. 

Hartford, Conn. 

Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co. 

San Francisco, Cal. 

Fidelity Mut, Life Ins. Co. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

National Cash Register Co. 
Dayton, Ohio 


Publication and Year of First Issue 
The Lowell Offering, 1840 

The Travelers Protection, 1865 

The Locomotive, 1867 

The Life Aetnaizer, 1868 

Fireman's Fund Record, 1878 

Fidelity Field Man, 1879 

The NCR News, 1886 
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Sponsor 

Merck & Co., Inc. 

Rahway, N. J. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Conn. Gen. Life Ins. Co. 

Hartford, Conn. 

The Ostrander-Seymour Co, 
Chicago, 111. 

Imperial Life Assurance Co. 

Toronto, Canada 
Chase Bag Co. 

Chagrin Falls, Ohio 
The H. M. Rowe Co. 

Baltimore, Md. 

Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 

Hartford, Conn. 

Franklin Life Ins. Co. 

Springfield, 111. 

The Mut. Benefit Life Ins. Co. 
Newark, N. J. 

Cumberland Tel. & Tel. Co. 

Nashville, Tenn. (Now part 
of Southern Bell T, & T. Co.) 
Maryland Casualty Co. 

Baltimore, Md. 

National Blank Book Co. 

Holyoke, Mass. 

Continental Casualty Co. 

Chicago, 111. 

Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Erie Railroad Co. 

New York, N. Y. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R. R. 

Chicago, III. 

Crane Co, 

Chicago, 111, 

Royal Typewriter Co. 

New York, N. Y. 

Trumbull Electric Mfg. Co. 

Plainville, Conn, 

The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of New York 


Publication and Year of First Issue 
The Merck Report, 1891 

Pittsburgh Plate Production, 1892 

Connecticut General Bulletm, 1 898 

The Plate Makers Criterioft, 1899 

The Imperial Life Agents Neons, 
1900 

Bagology, 1901 

The Rowe Budget, 1901 

The Pboejiix Mutual Field, 1901 

The Franklin Field, 1902 

The Pelican, 1903 

The Cumberland Jotrrnal, 1903 

The Marylander, 1904 
The National, 1904 
Continental Agents^ Record, 1904 
The Yellow Strand, 1904 
The Erie Magazine, 1905 
The Santa Fe Magazme, 1905 
The Valve World, 1905 
Royal Standard, 1906 
Trumbidl Cheer, 1907 
Equitable . Agency hems, 1907 
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E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. 

Wilmington, Del. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

LaSalle Extension University 
Chicago, 111 . 

The Inland Press 
Ashville, N. C. 

Norton Company 
Worcester, Mass. 

Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 

Hartford, Conn. 
N’Western Natl. Life Ins. Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Tublication and Year of First Issue 
Du Font Magazme, 1907 

The Houghton Line, 1908 

Personal Efficiency, 1909 

Tips, 1909 

Grits and Grinds, 1909 
The Hartford Agent, 1909 
N' We stern National News, 1910 


Many small publications were started prior to 1910, but most of them,, 
years ago, passed into the limbo of the lost. Their existence and passing 
have not been recorded. Nevertheless they played their part in initiat- 
ing the company publication movement. 


Rapid Acceleration in Wartime 

The period following 1910 produced a rash of company publications 
—especially in the sales promotion field. With the beginning of World 
War I, however, conditions changed abruptly. In most respects the 
situation closely paralleled that of World War II. Producers in almost 
every line found that sales required no stimulation; scarcities developed 
almost immediately; prices and profits skyrocketed and the problem 
became one of production, and more production, regardless of cost. 

Active competition for labor resulted. Many producers reached the 
conclusion that everything possible must be done to make their plants 
attractive places to work— not only as to wages, but also as to agreeable 
working conditions and supplementary benefits. They therefore de- 
cided that the company paper was an excellent medium for publicizing 
the attractions of the plant and also for stimulating production by 
morale building, appeals to patriotism and promotion of competition 
in productive effort between departments and individuals. As a result, a 
great many excellent internal papers were started at this time, and a 
substantial percentage of them are still in active existence. 

A great many astute companies continued their sales publications, 
with modified emphasis, throughout the war. Management was well 
aware of the likelihood of quick transition from a sellers’ to a buyers’ 
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market at the end of hostilities, and wisely continued their efforts to 
keep their names before their customers and prospects. 

Because of cutbacks and also because of the closing of plants created 
for the war emergency, the number of internals declined after World 
War L In 1921 there were about 335 such papers; by 1928 the number 
had increased to 575. By the end of 1930 the number of internals had 
declined to 280. 

Becomes Potent Labor Relations Tool 
From 1930 to the start of 1936 there \vas little growth in internals. 
Between 1936 and 1941, however, because of changing labor-manage- 
ment relations, business began to feel the need for internals for the 
purpose of increasing industrial harmony. As a result, there was a sharp 
upturn in the number of company publications during this period. By . 
the end of 1941 the total had risen to 1,000; by 1943 the number had 
passed the 3,000 mark, and 1945 saw more than 5,000 in the field. 

The preceding figures from 1941 on, apply to all company publica- 
tions— not to internals alone. Unfortunately a break-down of the number 
of internals started in the period from 1930 to 1944 is not available; but 
it is definitely established that the gain in total publications w^as primarily 
due to the great increase in internals, especially in the later war period. 

All of the above figures, as w'ell as those that follow, include both 
United States and Canadian publications. Our friends across the border 
have always been alert to the need for company periodicals, and many 
excellent publications are produced there. The Canadian publications 
represent between 6 percent and 7 percent of all such papers issued 
north of Mexico. 

Big Companies Do Chain Publishing 
An imposing percentage of the companies issuing publications have 
two or more papers. Some of the larger corporations with a number of 
plants spread over a wide geographical area, or with a number of sub- 
sidiaries or divisions publish from five to twenty-five papers from 
different plants. Some of these have a common name, for example. The 
Wmgfoot Clan of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., of which 
fifteen editions were published at the height of the war in Goodyear’s 
widely separated plants in the United States and Canada. 

Other large companies issue a variety of papers with different titles, 
depending on the product manufactured in the particular plant, the 
history of the paper or some other factor. In a number of cases the 
papers all have their own editors, but an executive editor is employed 
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at corporation headquarters, with supervision of and responsibility for, 
all company publications. 

Many companies issued five or more papers during the war; most 
of which are still in existence, A partial list of these— by no means 
complete— includes : 


Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Aluminum Co. of America 
Bendix Aviation Corp. 

Container Corporation of America 
E. I, duPont de Nemours & Co. 
Thos. A. Edison, Inc. 

General Electric Co. 

General Motors Corp. 

B. F. Goodrich Co, 

Gulf Oil Corp. 

Hercules Powder Co. 
International Harvester Co. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 

Phillips Petroleum Co. 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co. 
Radio Corp. of America 
Remington Rand, Inc. 

Rheem Mfg. Co. 

Shell Oil Co., Inc. 

Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
The Texas Co. 

Tidewater Associated Oil Co. 
United Parcel Service 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


In the preceding paragraphs an attempt has been made to present, 
in barest outline, some of the basic reasons why thousands of astute 
executives have started publications in the past; why thousands continue 
these publications today; why many are expanding their publications; 
and why hundreds of new ones are being started. 

Whether or not a given company should start a publication must 
depend upon its special problems and situation, as the company publica- 
tion is by no means a cure-all. No one should undertake to publish such 
a medium without a clearly defined purpose and sense of direction, and 
a willingness to shoulder the cost and continue the publication long 
enough to prove its value. 


Number of Publications 

Reverting to history, it was to be expected that internal publications, 
at least, would shrink violently in number after V-J Day. Aiany of these 
were started solely to boost war production, as is indicated by such 
titles as Alcoa Warrior, Bomb Rack, Attack, Coleman Victory News, 
Columbia War Production Facts, The Cotmnando, Dodge Victory Mes- 
setiger, Edison Men at War, The Fighting Kove?ieer, Home Front News 
(from six different companies) Mills Warrior, Ryerson War Bulletin, 
Steel for Victory, and many others. 

Some of the plants which produced them have been liquidated en- 
tirely (particularly in the aviation, ordnance and shipbuilding fields), 
or converted to products which required reductions in the labor force 
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to the point where management considered a plant paper unnecessary. 
Contrary to general expectations, however, the decline in number since 
the wartime peak of over 5,000 has been less than 15 14 percent, and 
the number of new publications has more than taken up this slack. 

BASIC PRINCIPLES 

The following suggestions are intended primarily for organizations 
contemplating a company publication for the first time. Most of them, 
however, are equally applicable for those who may be planning the 
reactivation of a former paper which has been discontinued or for 
present publishers who are discontented with the results of their pub- 
lications and may be groping about for remedial changes in policy or 
procedure. 

Study Company Publication Background 

Familiarize yourself with the history, growth and essential statistics 
of the company publication. By so doing you will gain a conception of 
what these publications have done for others and what a similar pub- 
lication might do for you. 

Set Company Policies 

Decide at the outset whether your company is the type of organiza- 
tion which, by virtue of its history, present activities and future plans, 
can benefit by issuing a publication. Some worthy, well-managed com- 
panies in the past have started publications which have been discon- 
tinued, in spite of adequate presentation, because internal conditions 
of various kinds were unfavorable to their success. On the other hand 
there are many organizations in which a well-planned periodical would 
knit together a lot of loose ends and prove an invaluable instrument 
for the promotion of essential internal or external policies. 

Define Aims and Purposes 

Determine definitely what you wish to accomplish by starting a pub- 
lication. Decide upon your objectives and shape your program to 
achieve them. Don’t start a publication in a spirit of imitation, simply 
because your competitors issue papers w^hich are highly commended. 

Formulate Publishing Policies 

Having determined your objectives, set a definite—but not too rigid 
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—policy for attaining them. This requires decisions on fundamental 
problems. 

Do you wish your paper to be aggressive, colorful, even mildly sen- 
sational; or conciliatory and conservative.^ 

Are you prepared to start a relatively costly and elaborate publica- 
tion which will greatly impress readers from its inception or do you 
prefer to start your paper inexpensively, on a modest scale, with the in- 
tention of expanding it later? 

If you are considering an internal, your policies must be shaped to 
accomplish some or all of many purposes. Some of these major ob- 
jectives are: 

1. To build up an esprit de corps; to make your working force, in 
so far as possible, contented with their jobs and surroundings 
and willing to give you their loyalty and support because they 
feel that yon and your executive associates are “the right guys 
to work for.” 

2. To increase production— by publicized incentives, by inspiring 
friendly competition, by publishing and rewarding suggestions, 
by explaining the urgency and advantage of greater production 
and reduced costs, or by any other ethical means. 

3. To quiet labor unrest. The procedures adapted to this purpose 
are too involved for discussion or even for outline here but it is 
important to tell the employee of his importance to the com- 
pany and of the future and security he may enjoy as a reward 
for satisfactory service. 

It should be eutphasized that the coinpafiy publication is one of 
the most effective media for the presentation of managements 
policies— and the strongest bulvoark agamst adverse propaganda 
that may appear in the 800 well-edited labor papers which pull 
no punches, and are circulated monthly to ly, 000, 000 workers 
and their families. 

4. To provide the working force with information about the com- 
pany— its background, history, past accomplishments, products, 
plans and projects, outside reputation, problems and, in par- 
ticular, its financial status and operations. 

5. To contribute to the education of workers by well-selected ar- 
ticles on such subjects as history, economics, current events, 
world affairs, science and inventions, human progress, etc., as 
well as providing the practical help for everyday living, so well 
presented in special sections and in the woman’s pages of many 
excellent company publications. 
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Other projects which merit careful consideration are the promotion 
of health and recreation, social activities, savings, cooperatives and com- 
munity cooperation. 

Planning the External Publication 

If you are considering an external, the policy decisions are much 
less complicated than in the case of the internals. The external is pri- 
marily intended to promote business by increasing sales or expanding 
distribution. A properly edited exterfial, because of its elasticity, regu- 
larity, a'nd readability, can cotitribute to business promotion by many 
approaches which coidd not be made, even at much greater cost, by 
the ordinary methods of direct mail or even by trade publication or 
general, publication advertising. 

The primary policy questions to be decided by a company planning 
an external are: 

1. How many sales, customer or prospect groups should be cov- 
ered in the paper’s ckculation? This decision is predicated on 
cost, inside conditions and problems and general objectives. 

(In many cases externals, and often internals as well, are dis- 
tributed to directors, company bankers, community leaders, 
stockholders, and others who may have a direct interest in the 
finances and general progress of the business, fnere are many 
obvious advantages in such distribution.) 

2. Should the major emphasis be placed on institutional promotion 
(by publicizing the history, size, facilities, leadership and stability 
of the company) or 

3 . Should it be placed on product or service selling; in other words, 
should the publication be used mainly as a vehicle to offer 
present available products and to announce other products or 
services soon to be available? Most publishers prefer a happy 
medium which promotes both institutional prestige and im- 
mediate or future business. 

Pattern for the Combination Publication 

If a combination publication is planned, the same decisions as those 
outlined above must be made with respect to both the internal and 
external publication objectives. A further decision of real weight is 
which of these is of greater importance in your particular case. 

The situation is simplified somewhat by the fact that much interest- 
ing content, such as historical material, product discussions or company 
plans, is equally acceptable to employees and to “outsiders.” 
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Get Sound Advice on. Production Costs 

When the decision to start a publication is made, the grim spectre of 
production cost immediately rears its ugly head. Cost, of course, de- 
pends upon the character of publication desired— its size, number of 
pages, method of printing, paper, number of colors, format (whether 
newspaper or magazine), circulation, distribution, and many other de- 
tails. 

The obvious approach is to consult with your printer or printers, 
with consultants who specialize in this field, or with others whom you 
consider qualified for this type of production, and get estimates. It 
often happens, however, that your printing contacts, however com- 
petent and responsible, may have had little experience with company 
publications. Even if they have, it would be advisable to check their 
suggestions and estimates with other companies ^vTich are issuing 
periodicals physically similar to the one you contemplate. 

You doubtless have business friends or connections who can give 
you valuable advice and information, from their own experience. If 
you wish to broaden the investigation you can correspond with other 
company paper publishers whose names are available through the 
Frmters' Ink Directory of House Organs^ a local editors’ association, 
or the International Council of Industrial Editors. Most of these pub- 
lishers will cheerfully cooperate and send you samples of their pub- 
lications, with approximate costs, and, usually, with much helpful 
counsel. 


Selecting the Editor Most Important 
The most important step preliminary to the actual launching of your 
publication is the selection of a qualified editor. Many editors are 
available, but by no means all of them are qualified to undertake the 
responsibilities of editing this important periodical. 

This is because a qualified company publication editor must know 
what is going on inside and outside his company; he must know all 
about his organization, policies, practices, people and plans; he must be 
able to see his job from management’s viewpoint and be able to size up 
the needs and interests of his readers. 

And, in addition to all this, he must be a capable writer and editor; 
he must know design, artwork, lay-out, make-up, production, distribu- 
tion, indexing, budgeting and accounting. The fact that current edi- 
torial standards are high and that requirements are becoming increas- 
ingly more demanding, points up the conviction that able editors should 
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be adequately compensated for the constructive work they do and for 
the dual responsibility they carry. 

It is no exaggeration to state that the success or failure of a company 
publication is in large measure determined by the calibre of its editor. 
He is the spark plug of the project. His qualifications will be discussed 
in some detail later. Suffice it to say here that he must have experience 
and a love of and gift for forceful writing. Fie must have executive 
qualities. He must have the vision and perception to understand the 
policies laid down for him by management, and to interpret these 
policies in the printed word. He must have tact and diplomacy, a genu- 
ine liking for people at all levels, and real enthusiasm for his work. 

Competent Editors Can Be Found 

The selection of a suitable editor might seem to be a difficult under- 
taking. Fortunately, however, many well qualified men and women 
usually are available. Many veterans had splendid experience during the 
war in publishing, in public relations, and in personnel fields. Many men 
and women of real capacity have recently been graduated from the sev- 
eral excellent schools of industrial journalism which are in operation in 
colleges and universities throughout the country. 

Good editors are obtainable through various channels. News that a 
new publication is contemplated spreads rapidly, and applications for 
the editorial job will soon come in. Newspaper and magazine want ads 
often attract desirable applicants. Many of the local or regional indus- 
trial editors’ associations, such as the House Adagazine Institute of New 
York City, the Industrial Editors Associations of Philadelphia, Chicago, 
and Massachusetts, and other large groups maintain well-organized em- 
ployment bureaus. 

An increasing number of educational institutions are giving courses 
in industrial journalism. They are a valuable source of company pub- 
lication personnel. Among them may be mentioned Columbia, which 
offers graduate work, Oklahoma A & M, which now' offers a degree in 
industrial journalism, Rutgers and Western Reserve which include 
courses in their extension divisions, Adedill School of Journalism of 
Northwestern University, Emory University in Georgia, Kent State 
University, Simmons College, Washington University in St. Louis, and 
a number of others. 

Good Editor Needs Only Policy Guidance 

After your objectives and policies have been deterrmned and an ac- 
ceptable editor selected, give him his head, and let him run the publica- 
tion. 
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This presupposes that you have set up an adequate budget and in- 
doctrinated him thoroughly in the policies which you wish to pursue, 
as well as the limitations which he must observe. But having given him 
a fair start, let him carry on as long as he produces, and give him your 
complete support. 

It is highly desirable that a definite time for brief conferences with the 
chief executive, or his responsible representative, be allocated to the edi- 
tor at regular intervals for discussion of current problems or publica- 
tion policy and contents. Unless a major emergency arises, the editor 
should be permitted to control his publication and make his own de- 
cisions so long as they conform to the general policies laid down for 
him. 


Reporters and Correspondents 

The handling of reporters and correspondents is a task which de- 
mands the utmost tact and diplomacy on the part of the editor who is 
dependent on these reporters for the news items which are a vital part 
of the contents of many company publications. 

Of course a large percentage of these news items are personal in na- 
ture-submitted on occasion in a labored attempt to be facetious, and at 
others with a hidden barb or unkind inference which the editor must be 
quick to detect and kill. Correspondents are usually employees rep- 
resenting the editor in various departments of the company. If the edi- 
tor permits his correspondents to run to extremes with petty personal 
items, his publication soon degenerates into the so-called “chit-chat rag” 
which is the target for criticism from many who wish sincerely to see 
the company paper assume its rightful place as a dignified and purpose- 
ful instrument of industrial and public relations. 

On the other hand, it must be remembered that reporters and corre- 
spondents work, for the most part, without compensation. They have 
many friends and know what is happening; otherwise they would not 
be selected for the job. Almost everyone enjoys seeing his name or pic- 
ture in the paper. If the editor kills too many items, the correspondents 
lose interest in their work and the editor has a serious turnover prob- 
lem to add to his difficulties. 

The job of handling correspondents demands a nice sense of balance 
and discrimination on the part of the editor. He must display judgment 
in selecting his reporters and skill and patience in working with them. 

Proportions of Adequate Staff 

The number of reporters or correspondents varies from 4 or 5 in a 
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small, closely knit plant to loo or more in the larger corporations with 
many departments, branches or divisions. Servel, Inc. has 30 on its in- 
ternal; Crouse-Hinds, Inc. has 74; The Erie Railroad has 75; American 
Brake Shoe has one in each of its 60 plants; the Stanley Works has 125 
in its many divisions around the country with an associate editor re- 
sponsible for his reporting staff in each division. 

W. B. Talman, editor of company publications for The Texas Co., 
says in this connection that Texaco Topics (circulation 35,000) has 250 
correspondents who are “seven times too wordy” and that there is as 
much material in an issue of Texaco Topics after editing out 25 to 40 
percent of the copy submitted, as there is in an issue of The Saturday 
Evening Fast or two issues of Time. 

George P. Hopkins, editor of The Atlantic Magazine, published by 
The Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphia, Pa., lists the names of 145 
reporters in the various offices, refineries, pipe-line divisions and plants 
of the company in the United States and foreign countries. 

Many plans are utilized to keep correspondents on their toes and 
maintain their interest. G. S. Talmadge, editor of Brown Recorder (The 
Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia), sends out a snappy, mimeo- 
graphed and illustrated “Dope Sheet” to keep employees on his staff 
posted as to deadlines and other pertinent information. Others use 
similar ticklers or issue formal instruction manuals for correspondents. 
Still others hold regular meetings where assignments are given, special 
features suggested and contents previewed. Some companies give an- 
nual dinners or other entertainments for their correspondents. Some 
editors visit reporters several times monthly, to gather news and keep 
group assignments organized. 

CONTENTS OF THE PUBLICATION 

The general outlines of company publication contents and the policy 
balance of editorial matter must be determined by the sponsor. After he 
has clearly transmitted his decisions to the editor, the latter must as- 
sume full responsibility for the details. 

A limited number of sponsors have vague ideas as to what they wish 
their papers to accomplish. For one reason or another they have a 
general idea that a paper is desirable, so they are content to hire a good 
editor and let him make the decisions so long as these are not in con- 
flict with company policy. 

In most cases, however, the sponsor has a pretty clear idea of the 
type of publication he wants, and instructs his editor accordingly. 
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Educational Information on a Variety of Subjects 

Adult education has attracted an amazing amount of attention during 
the past decade, and hundreds of groups have been established in all 
parts of the country to promote this very important movement. It is 
generally conceded that the company publication can be— and some 
maintain that it already is— the most potent contributor to adult educa- 
tion in existence today. Many forward-looking sponsors are enthusi- 
astic supporters of this idea. They demand that emphasis be placed on 
educational articles and pictures— not only material applying to the 
broader aspects of their own business, but also instructive treatments 
of history, science, national or general human progress, economics, 
world affairs and other subjects. They believe that efforts to upgrade 
the educational status of their employees result in a more efficient, pro- 
ductive and contented organization. 

Public Relations Plans and Activities 

Many sponsors require that their publication be made a consistent 
vehicle for public relations. They demand that their operations be ex- 
plained to the community and, perhaps, to the world at large; that their 
policies be interpreted and, if necessary, defended; and that their con- 
tributions to the community’s welfare be publicized to the fullest ex- 
tent. 

Many companies, in communities of every size, make generous con- 
tributions to all sorts of local and national charitable and welfare 
causes, to the physical improvement of the community by company 
parks, gardens, etc., and in many other ways. There is no better medium 
for broadcasting these facts and activities than the company paper, 
which goes directly into the homes of the workers and into many other 
homes as well. An intelligent editor, by using his columns in developing 
understanding and community good will can make an important con- 
tribution to the welfare of his company and town. But he must see that 
his publication reaches all important groups and individuals in the com- 
munity to assure the maximum benefit of his efforts. 

Some Good Examples 

Innumerable examples of efficient public relations work through 
company papers could be presented. To cite but two: 

In the small town of Stratford, Conn., over 1,700 persons recently 
visited the plant of the Raybestos Division, Raybestos-Manhattan Co., 
on its first Visitors’ Day. Promoted almost entirely by the Firing Line, 
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the plant’s weekly paper, the event attracted a high percentage of the 
employees’ families and many civic and industrial leaders and friends 
of employees, who took advantage of the opportunity to get inside and 
see how the company’s well-known products are made. 

Starting in November, 1946, Us, published by the U. S. Rubber Co., 
inaugurated a series of lead feature articles on their many plant cities, 
first covering Naugatuck, Conn., Chicopee Falls, Mass., Winnsboro, 
S. C. and Passaic, N. J., in the order named. The results of the cam- 
paign were of great interest, from the public relations angle. Miss 
Martha Sloan, managing editor of the paper reports: 

“The purpose of this series is to acquaint the people of one plant with 
the people of another, to acquaint the people of each plant with their 
own city, and to acquaint the people of our plant cities with our com- 
pany. 

. . our first story featured Naugamck, Connecticut. We had 3,000 
additional copies of the magazine printed for distribution in Naugatuck. 
The plant managers of our three plants in this city, as well as the indus- 
trial relations managers, sent copies of the magazine with personal let- 
ters to all the important people in the city. This list included city of- 
ficials, business men, school officials and manufacturers. Naugatuck 
newspapers carried a story about the article. After the magazine had 
been out for two weeks we began receiving frantic telephone calls from 
our Naugatuck plant. People from all over the town were storming the 
gates for copies of the magazine. Our own people were taking as many 
as ten or fifteen copies to send to friends and relatives all over the coun- 
try. Teachers and school children were calling every day, wanting 
copies of the story to be used in the classroom. We had really under- 
estimated our demand. We had 5,000 reprints of the story made for 
outside distribution.” 

Indoctrination, for Industrial Peace 

The third general objective, which is considered the primary pur- 
pose of a large number of sponsors, is the development and promotion 
of industrial harmony, within the plant and community. 

Tliis purpose presupposes that the object of practically the entire 
contents of the paper— from the description of the newest product to 
the “flashes” about Mary Brown’s latest baby or Bill Smith’s operation 
—is to sell the business and management to the employees, sell the em- 
ployees to each other and stimulate acquaintance and understanding 
betv^een divisions, departments and individuals. The end results an- 
ticipated are increased production, happier and more enthusiastic work- 
ers and elimination or minimizing of misunderstanding and contro- 
versy. 
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The ways and means of accomplishing this purpose are legion. Apart 
from historical or human interest articles and descriptions of current 
or coming products, such an internal publication, in addition to carry- 
ing columns of “personal” notes, must describe and comment con- 
tinuously on such features as sports and recreational facilities; company- 
owned cafeterias, canteens and stores; personal counsel and legal advice; 
doctors, nurses and infirmaries (or general health advice); housing, 
gardens and parks; financial aids; social security and insurance; 
special treatment of old or retired employees; vacations; sick leaves; 
retirements; rest periods; bonus systems; cooking, sewing, fashions and 
other women’s features; prize offers for suggestions, and many other 
plant advantages. 

An analysis of 8,899 items in 400 employee publications indicates 
the following general editorial balance: 


Classification 

No. of Subjects 

No. of Items 

I. General 

210 

2,447 

2. Company 

177 

2,791 

3. Employee Personals 

53 

2,038 

4. Employee Sports 

20 

624 

5. Employee Group Activities 

26 

573 

6. Employee Domestic Hints 

16 

268 

7. Employee Training 

10 

158 

Totals 

512 

8,899 


It must be remembered that internals are published primarily for 
employees, and that their affairs and those of their friends in the com- 
pany are of great concern and importance to them. The shrewd editor 
realizes that only by the inclusion of a reasonable proportion of “copy 
about people” which he is certain will be read by people, can he be 
assured of readership or at least awareness of the informative, educa- 
tional and inspirational material which is the real raison d'etre of his 
paper. 

Do Long-Time Editorial Planning 
In planning copy content for his paper, the editor suffers from a 
veritable “embarrassment of riches.” The above-mentioned survey 
showed that more than 500 subjects were covered by inquiring re- 
porters, researchers and enterprising editors. 

One editor prepares a “Plan Chart” at the beginning of each year. 
On this chart he lists each issue of the publication and the subjects to 
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be developed for editorial content. In preparing each issue he checks his 
chart to see if the major subjects are fully covered or if they need to 
be revived occasionally. If a subject is difficult to develop, he seeks 
ways and means to get the information desired and holds publication 
until the source material is complete. Sometimes it takes several months 
to develop a certain subject, or to obtain the type of material desired. 

E. M. Grout, editor of Bird Neponset Review (Bird & Sons, Inc.) 
says, concerning balance and contents: 

“I believe that an internal publication is not worth publishing unless 
it seriously reflects the thinking of top management with regard to the 
condition of the business, both present and future. It is the most effec- 
tive medium, and in many cases the only written medium through 
which the management of a company can talk to its workers. The larger 
the company, the more important the publication becomes. Annual re- 
ports, new products, plant expansion, company policies, suggestions— 
all of these matters should, in my opinion, make up the major portion of 
the publication, whether newspaper or magazine. In addition, for reader 
interest, good coverage is needed on social events, sports, hobbies and 
other human interest stories of individuals working for the compan}u 
Last, but not least, are the personal items and snapshots, which should 
occupy not more than 25 to 30 per cent of the total space, although you 
will find examples where such items occupy all the way from 100 per 
cent of the space to no space at all.” 

The editor of an important paper with large circulation among many 
plants reports a typical program of contents, as follows: 

“Our paper begins each month with a special cover picture. Its con- 
tents include timely news and events concerning company activities; 
short editorials; photographs of production scenes; products and per- 
sonnel; safety news; special features; hobbies; health articles; monthly 
column concerning retirement system, social security and group life 
insurance plan; contests; anecdotes. The back cover is usually a reprint 
of a current company advertisement.” 

Editorial balance, naturally, will differ in almost every case as no 
two concerns have identical policies, problems or ideas concerning con- 
tents. It is advisable in all cases, however, to have a pattern to follow— 
a pattern based upon major objectives but with sufficient elasticity to 
allow for special occasions or material. 

Remember the Reading Intelligence of Your Audience 
It might appear unnecessary in most cases to caution the editor of a 
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company publication on his level of writing, as every good writer 
knows that he should neither write down to his readers nor present 
material that is over their heads. The proper editorial level of a pub- 
lication should be the average intelligence of its readers. It is perfectly 
safe to assume that complex articles are never cheapened if they are 
presented in simple, understandable terms. If any article is presented 
in terms they cannot understand, it would be far better to omit it or have 
it translated into “one-cylinder words.” 

Should Union News Be Included? 

For what appear to be “good and sufficient reasons,” most company 
publications, available for study, avoid all mention of unions and labor 
activities as such. This may be due to uncertainty in connection with 
current and contemplated legislation, or a belief that a discussion of 
such matters does not belong in this medium. In any event, aside from 
occasional reporting of labor-management committee meetings and a 
few columns on routine labor activities the subject has been generally 
taboo. 

As stated previously in this chapter, “the company publication is the 
only regular, continuously articulate medium for the presentation of 
management’s policies and the strongest bulwark against adverse 
propaganda that may appear in the 800 well-edited labor papers which 
pull no punches, and are circulated monthly to 1 5,000,000 workers and 
their families.” 

This is exactly the case. The company publication is recognized as 
management’s controlled press, expressing management’s viewpoint as 
management wants it expressed. The labor press presents the labor 
editor’s interpretation of union pronouncements. 

There are wide areas of conflict between the two, for obvious rea- 
sons. Where management is conservative and careful in its statements, 
the labor press frequently attacks issues head-on, presses for its ob- 
jectives and allows the chips to fall where they may. 

It is the considered opinion of many authorities in this field that there 
is no place in a company publication for controversy or argument, that 
unjust or unfair statements or attacks should either be ignored by them 
or met in other ways. 

But, in view of the fact that survey after survey has shown that 
employees are eager for facts about their companies, it seems obvious 
that their appeal should be answered factually, logically, clearly and 
promptly. There are legal boundaries that preclude the discussion of 
certain union activities, but there are also facts about a company’s 
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profits, plans, policies, products, future, etc., that are far afield from 
any such limitations. 

The main point for the editor to bear in mind is that his readers 
(union or non-union; Protestant, Catholic or Jew; black, red, yellow or 
white) are people and that these people want to know what is going 
on. It is suggested, therefore, that the editor avail himself of the mass 
of facts that are at his disposal, and withm the limits of the public re- 
lations policy laid doivn by his ma^iagemetit, tell his readers what they 
want to know. 


Format 

The selection of format for a company paper must be based on 
various considerations— economy, frequency of issue, size of pictures, 
quantity, method of distribution, objectives, etc. 

Veteran editor H. J. Higdon, whose distinguished Phoetiix Flame 
(Phoenix Metal Cap Co.) has won many prizes, contributes some 
forceful comments on format. He writes: 

“House publications fall into three broad classifications: (i) The 
bulletin, or news letter; (2) the newspaper; (3) the magazine. Each fills 
a definite need. 

“Tfie bulletin is often referred to as ‘the lowliest of the low,’ but don’t 
underestimate its value. It has a definite niche in the field; it has the ad- 
vantage of speedy and economical reproduction; it is more personal 
than its more expensive brothers. Printed usually by mimeograph or 
multilith, its type face is established as typewriter; its page size Ska 
inches by 1 1 inches. 

“Tfie 7 ieii)spaper is the most popular style of employee publication. 
There’s nothing against this if it publishes news but, when published 
once a month, it is difficult to publish copy that is definitely news. A 
■weakness of the newspaper house-publication is emulation of the daily 
paper in everything but size. Several things wrong with the average 
newspaper, which also apply to the newspaper-type house-publication 
are: too long copy, too small type, too narrow columns and too involved 
headlines. 

“Tfie magazine provides the greatest variation in size and proportion 
of ail house-publications— mo great a variation. I would like to see the 
magazine style standardized at three sizes: The Reader's Digest size for 
those composed entirely of copy; the Life or Fortune size for those 
composed chiefly of illustrations; and the 8^/2 inches by ii inches, or 
trade journal size, for those which are a little of both.” (The last-men- 
tioned size seems, on survey, still to be the most popular one, both for in- 
ternals and externals, in the magazine style.) 
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Mr. Higdon adds one piece of advice which should be taken to heart 
by all editors: “Flave your copy set in a style and size of type which 
can be read— not necessarily to be admired.” 

Methods of Reproduction 

Company publications are reproduced by three general processes: 
typewriter style (by multigraph, multilith, mimeograph or similar 
processes); offset (a lithographic, etching process); or letterpress 
(ordinary printing with type, line cuts, half-tones and color plates). 
Vari-typer may be used in conjunction with any of the duplicating 
processes. 

The typewriter style is used by hundreds of publications, mostly of 
small circulation. It has the great advantages of economy and speedy 
production. On the other hand, it is subject to definite limitations, 
mainly the difficulty of using illustrative material, other than simple 
line sketches or decorations. These, however, are somethues used with 
great ingenuity. 

An increasing number of publications use the various offset processes, 
which have made great progress during the past few years. This 
process, in some cases less expensive than letterpress, is very speedy and 
has great elasticity in the reproduction of photographic originals. Many 
editors object to it, however, because of their feeling that illustrative 
reproduction by this process lacks the “snap,” contrast and sharp detail 
which the half-tone provides. 

The majority of publications still use the conventional letterpress 
process. A recent quick survey of 40 house magazines and newspapers 
selected at random, but all of the better type, revealed that every one 
of them was printed by letterpress. At the same time several of their 
editors expressed approval of the offset process and commented on its 
increasing use. The editor of one important magazine of large circula- 
tion, established six years ago, said: “We have always used letterpress, 
but are now planning to switch to offset.” 

Distribution Methods 

Most external and combination publications are distributed mainly by 
mail. 

A great change is taking place in the distribution of internals. The 
majority of plants and businesses still distribute at the place of busi- 
ness-through foremen, at the job, at the time clock, gatehouse, or in 
some other easy and convenient way. 

According to W. L. Miller, editor of Contact ^ for New England 
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Power Service Company, nearly 40 percent of the well-known in- 
ternals are now distributed by mail and this percentage is increasing. 

This method, of course, is substantially more costly, especially with 
papers of large circulation. Many sponsors and editors, how^’ever, be- 
lieve that the additional expense is amply justified because the employee 
finds his paper where he is more apt to read it carefully, in the relaxed 
atmosphere of his home. 

Even more important, home distribution puts the paper in the hands 
of the worker’s family, so that his wife, children and friends are ex- 
posed to the information and inspiration conveyed by it, and family 
loyalty and good will toward the company are engendered. 

Surveys have shown that the internal publication is read by the 
families of more than one half of the workers. On rare occasions 
home distribution has odd repercussions for the worker. In one recent 
instance a publication listed a worker as one of the winners of a $25 
suggestion award. Two evenings later the worker was received by his 
wife at the door of his home with the inquiry: “What became of that 
twenty-five dollars?” 

The International Council 

Reference has been made in preceding paragraphs to the International 
Council of Industrial Editors. A brief description is appropriate here. 

In the early stages of company-publication development, editorial 
activities were usually conducted on a hit-or-miss basis. The editor’s 
work was often a part-time job, without extra compensation, for the 
advertising executive, the personnel or employment director or some 
other more or less competent person with a flair for writing. 

As management gradually awoke to the real importance and poten- 
tialities of the company paper, the vital need of a trained, full-time 
editor became apparent. More and more companies set up real editorial 
organizations until, by 1940 or thereabouts, the great majority of papers 
of serious purpose and sizable circulation were adequately staffed by 
competent professional editors. 

These editors early recognized the need for an interchange of views, 
experiences and techniques. As a result small groups were formed here 
and there— throughout the United States and Canada— some local, some 
state, some regional and some by industries, wdth the purpose of con- 
ducting regular meetings for the discussion of matters pertinent to their 
professional activities. 

In 1941 these groups became conscious of the need of a strong, 
centralized organization which could act as a clearing house for inf or- 
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mation and an adviser on the many problems connected with industrial 
editing. It was believed that such an organization could also promote 
the general interests of the profession, with the objective of increasing 
the effectiveness of the company paper, both physically and editorially. 

The National Council of Industrial Editors was therefore established 
in 1941, by 1 1 associations with only 600 members. At this writing the 
Council embraces 26 affiliated associations with over 2,000 editors— ap- 
proximately 40 percent of all the editors north of the Mexican border. 

In January, 1946, the Council established headquarters in New York 
City, appointed an executive director and started a publication titled 
deadline, for the dissemination of news concerning the various member 
associations and for instructive articles by experts in related fields. 

In May, 1946, the well-established editors’ associations in the Do- 
minion of Canada were admitted to membership, and the organization 
changed its name to the International Council of Industrial Editors. 

PRESENT AND FUTURE OF COMPANY PUBLICATIONS 

With World War II receding into the background, what is the 
present status of the company publication, and what is its promise for 
the future? 

In the case of the large percentage of wartime publications which 
have been, continued, both the sponsors and editors have learned valu- 
able lessons from the hectic experiences of the early forties. The com- 
pany paper has found itself. Its w’riters and publishers have been 
relieved, at least to a degree, of the pressure of too many things to be 
accomplished at the same time. The hysteria has been relaxed, and there 
is ample evidence that, with the wholehearted cooperation of manage- 
ment as well as skillful industrial and public relations advisers, the com- 
pany publication is steering its course with a clear sense of direction 
toward long-pull objectives. 

Attitude of Management 

The attitude of top management toward the company publication 
has undergone a marked change during the past decade. 

There is no doubt that a limited number of executives still betray 
what one editor describes as “passive acceptance of a necessary nui- 
sance.” The great majority, however, impressed by the splendid ac- 
complishments of this medium during the war, and alert to the urgent 
need of better industrial and public relations, have demonstrated active 
interest in and enthusiasm for their publications, instead of eyeing them 
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with tolerant indifference. Many have approved greatly increased 
budgets and started entirely new papers, without discontinuing existing 
ones. 

An important pronouncement of the attitude of many top executives 
in major corporations was made to editors at an annual convention of 
the International Council of Industrial Editors by Stanley C. Allyn, 
President of the National Cash Register Co. His company was the first 
major industrial corporation to start a publication (in 1886), and such 
publications have been issued by N.C.R. ever since. Mr. Allyn said: 

“What do employees want to hear that will establish a real kinship 
with management? First comes the desire to be kept informed of manage- 
ment policies and objectives. The reason is obvious. The worker’s fu- 
ture, and that of his family, is bound up in the future of the company. 

“. . . Employees like to be told about factory changes before they 
are made. There is usually more misinformation than real information 
about most things. Few agencies are more disruptive or dangerous in a 
plant than rumor. It makes for fear, apprehension, dissatisfaction and 
finally disaffection. Hence it is wise to sterilize rumor before it starts 
and thus put the rumor monger out of business. I am convinced that 
nothing is ever lost by taking employees into your confidence. 

“Another factor is the desire of the employee to have the feeling of 
identity with the company. It helps to neutralize the impersonal phase 
of big industry and gives a lift of pride in performance, no matter how 
humble it may be.” 

In conclusion Mr. Allyn said: 

“There has never been a time when the service of the company maga- 
zine was as significant as it is today. New horizons and new problems 
loom as the world emerges from the chaos and scourge of war. If 
industry is to meet these responsibilities, the closest understanding be- 
tween management and labor is imperative. In the last analysis, industry 
is ‘people working together.’ You, as the voice of industry, can con- 
tribute largely to this most desired end.” 

CONCLUSION 

Glenn Griswold, co-editor of Public Relations News, contributor to 
the first issue of deadline and speaker at a convention of the Interna- 
tional Association of Industrial Editors, has called the attention of 
management and editors to several vital points which have a direct bear- 
ing on this chapter. 

Commenting on the part an internal publication can play in today’s 
confused labor situation, Mr. Griswold said: 
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“No tool ever devised can or should be more effective in solving the 

basic problems of labor relations than the internal, or employee publi- 
cation.” 

Referring to the calibre of editors in charge of current company 
publications, he informed his readers that “it is fortunate for business as 
a whole that most publications in this field have substantially increased 
their effectiveness in the last few years, and that a wiser and abler 
group of editors is in charge of them than ever before.” 

In his talk to the 400 editors who attended the I.C.I.E. Boston con- 
vention, Mr. Griswold encouraged all present to do a better selling job 
higher up within their own organizations, because they “are more nearly 
in the direct line of promotion and progress in the business picture than 
any other single group in our economy.” 

Thus we have from one of the men best able to evaluate the various 
tools of the public relations profession, an over-all rating of the effec- 
tiveness of the modern company publication and of the part its editor 
will play in developing the public relations patterns of tomorrow. 

Looking at the company publication picture as a whole, there ap- 
pear to be two main divisions of emphasis in editorial content: one on 
production, the other on sales. 

Having proved its effectiveness in the crucible of war and remaining 
as it does, the stoutest bulwark against attack, the mternal has become a 
“must” with most concerns familiar with its potentialities. 

With the transition from a sellers’ to a buyers’ market, the external 
now assumes its position as spearhead for the approaching sales pro- 
grams. 

For these reasons the company publication, now a powerful tool of 
business and public relations, is primed and ready to make its greatest 
contribution to corporate security and profits. 


Editors’ Note 

The attitude of management towards the company publication is one 
of the most important factors in determining its usefulness and longev- 
ity. Management would do well to look upon it as occupying the same 
place in the company that the leading newspaper in the plant city oc- 
cupies in the community. Most of the rules that apply to editorial 
policy and content in that plant city newspaper might serve as guides 
to the company and its editors. 
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Two dangerous tendencies are developing in this area. One is to ape 
the gossip commentators with their barbed trivia. The other is to go 
arty and sophisticated, imitating Life magazine instead of a community 
newspaper. 

Follow Country Newspaper Techniques 

One of the best patterns for establishing sound policies in the com- 
pany publication is that adopted by the Studebaker Corporation when 
it rejuvenated its now famous Spotlight. It discovered a relatively 
young man who had spent ten successful years publishing a weekly 
newspaper in Indiana. The management told him to edit Spotlight as 
though he owned it, as though the 14,000 employees of Studebaker 
were his subscribers and, the 40,000 of their friends and relatives con- 
stituted the whole community. 

Studebaker sends no ukase or directive to its employees through the 
publication. When important company announcements are to be 
made, the editor puts on his hat, visits the administration building and 
interviews responsible executives. This news is passed along much in 
the spirit and language that would be used by the average country edi- 
tor. Nearly ten years of that practice have made the employees feel 
that Spotlight is indeed their own publication. 

Training the Editorial Staff 

The idea of conducting intensive and continuous training for com- 
pany publication editors is relatively new but spreading rapidly. Formal 
programs of training are of course limited to the larger corporations. 
Management of companies with only a single publication however are 
encouraging their editors to take extension courses, attend forums and 
round tables, and particularly to participate in the work of the Inter- 
national Council of Industrial Editors. 

One of the most comprehensive editor-training programs is con- 
ducted by Standard Oil of New Jersey. The company operates the 
equivalent of an Associated Press and a feature service for its many pub- 
lications. Letters and booklets of guidance are constantly being circu- 
lated. In addition, local and regional conferences are held regularly 
and once a year all company editors spend a full week in convention. 
This is a program of professional training and indoctrination. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Company operates a similar sys- 
tem for the editors of its 24 periodicals with a combined circulation of 
nearly half a million. Here the home office watches closely the deadline 
of each publication. Material usually goes by mail but as press day ap- 
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proaches, important news and features are forwarded by teletype. The 
spirit of training runs through all this service. Editors are not ordered 
to use material submitted, but reasons for its importance and reader in- 
terest accompany every piece of copy that is out of the ordinary. 

Standard Oil of Indiana uses much the same pattern with one interest- 
ing deviation. One of the group meetings of editors is devoted to a four- 
day training course in public relations. At Flintkote Company the chief 
editor acts as coordinator and counsellor rather than boss to the com- 
pany’s seven, plant publications. He conducts continuous courses in 
training and clears all questions of policy between plant management 
and the home office. One cardinal rule is that every exposition and 
explanation of company policy must be stated in terms of the indi- 
vidual interest of the employee. 

Good Covers Invite Readership 

A frequent complaint of company publication editors is that man- 
agement can’t understand the need of art work to produce attractive 
covers. Management wants its publications read by its employees and 
their friends and neighbors. Editors must convince these executives that 
the same rules which apply to making a national magazine salable on the 
news-stand are good doctrine for the company publication. This doesn’t 
mean that all covers must be in four colors or that they should all re- 
produce expensive paintings. But even if the illustration is a cartoon, it 
should be something that will pique curiosity and attract readership. 

Another good rule as to covers is to keep a substantial percentage of 
them tied into community interest. One effective and inexpensive way 
of accomplishing this is to accept the art work of pre-printed covers 
offered by such organizations as Boy Scouts, Community Chests, Red 
Cross and similar national organizations whose drives tie directly into 
community life. 

Among the strongest appeals in covers are those informal snapshots of 
scenes which promote industrial harmony. A wide variety of oppor- 
tunities here are available to any editor. A conspicuous example is a 
cover of the Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation publication showing 
a barbershop quartet composed of company officials and local union 
leaders at the time a basic wage contract was signed. 

Reporting Union News 

A new trend is developing out of a heretofore fixed management 
phobia. It has ahvays been assumed that union news w-as dynamite for 
the company publication and shouldn’t be touched. A few companies 
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however are moving in the opposite direction with excellent results. 
Typical is the experience of Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company. 
Akron is a hotbed of labor controversy and the birthplace of the sit-down 
strike. Yet Goodyear devotes the first column of page one in its com- 
pany publication to precise and objective reporting of all the news of 
union activity in the plant. The basic philosophy of this rather daring 
innovation is suggested by the lead on the initial column: 

“This column was conceived and instituted in the ‘Clan’ as a means of 
supplying information on labor relations of general current interest to all 
employees. It is not contemplated that it shall ever serve as a medium 
through which company views and opinions shall be expounded and 
promoted, but rather that it shall seek to present facts as they are de- 
veloped and recorded. Those who prepare the column will not inten- 
tionally deviate from this policy. As time goes by, we believe its good 
faith will be consistently demonstrated and the service to employees 
will be found worthwhile.” 

Aldens, Inc., Chicago mail order and retail company, has initiated 
more than one daring practice in its public relations program. Its com- 
pany publication every month carries a full page of union news. In ad- 
dition each issue carries a column of which some union official is guest 
conductor. 

Some New Trends 

Another trend is the use of paid space in the community newspaper 
instead of issuing a company publication, Endicott-Johnson Corpora- 
tion spends about 1 100,000 a year buying paid space in which to carry 
regularly to its 17,000 workers and community, the sort of messages 
usually found in a company publication. Another company following 
this pattern is Corona Clipper Co., toolmakers of Corona, California. 

Some corporations are assigning to the company publication the im- 
portant job of merchandizing and explaining their products as well as 
explaining their institutional advertising. There is a growing tendency 
to reproduce the most important public relations ad of the month in 
each issue. A few publications reproduce two or three such ads. This 
is particularly true among companies which make wide distribution of 
their company publications to their community leaders. At Reynolds 
Metals Company, the center spread of the publication is usually used 
to reproduce and explain its public relations advertising. 

Telling the Profit Story 

One of the most serious obstacles to industrial peace is the fanta.stic 
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impression the average worker has of company profits. No publica- 
tion responsibility is more challenging than that of constantly and con- 
vincingly telling the profit story to the employees and to the com- 
munity. Thinking in this area sometimes develops in amazing ways. One 
of the biggest and richest corporations in x\merica, far more beset with 
public relations problems than most, took a center spread in its publi- 
cation to explain the profit story to its employees. One page was an 
almost unintelligible mass of counting-office jargon in fine print. The 
other was a confused chart which defied interpretation. Unbelievable 
as it may sound, executives of the company insist that they have ex- 
plained the story, and that disposes of the issue. If every company did 
a competent job of explaining away these misconceptions, it would not 
be too long before the issue died. 

Extending the Readership of Your Publication 

Many companies have discovered the validity of distributing their 
internal publications to opinion leaders in the plant community. These 
usually include those who might contribute to the development of 
public attitude in such fields as education, religion, libraries, govern- 
ment, civics, the press and all community organizations. A less general 
but growing tendency is to distribute publications where miscellaneous 
groups of citizens congregate, such as doctors’ and dentists’ offices, 
beauty parlors, barbershops, poolrooms and even taverns. At first 
thought this may seem frivolous but these are the centers out of which 
most community gossip generates. If their proprietors and customers 
are exposed to the facts, the disgruntled or malicious employee or 
neighbor who broadcasts an untruth about the company is likely to 
have the facts thrown back at him by someone who knows the score. 
A few corporations go even further and send company publications to 
stockholders, suppliers, dealers and distributors, and to the heads of all 
organized business firms in the community. 

The dignity and intimacy with which a plant publication is intro- 
duced to opinion leaders is important. The rule at Cities Service Com- 
pany is that no individual is ever put on the list to receive the 
company publication without a personal letter of introduction from an 
executive. Some companies send a personal letter from the editor with 
the first copy. 

A Tool for Teaching Public Relations 

A function of growing importance is the use of the company publi- 
cation to teach public relations to the rank and file of employees. This 
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indoctrination is most effective when its lessons are stated in terms of 
the self-interest of the employee. Several railroads are doing a par- 
ticularly good job in this area. The Milwaukee Road uses its symbolic 
little figure, “Mr. P. R.,” to tell the story of public relations in every 
issue of its publication. The Baltimore & Ohio R. R., New York, New 
Haven and Hartford, Illinois Central, New York Central, Santa Fe, and 
Southern railways are among the roads doing this job eflectively. Mon- 
santo Chemical is one of the leaders among industrial corporations. 

This indoctrination job is one that should run through practically 
every issue of the publication over a period of years. Whenever the 
editor and his management begin to think they’ve said enough about 
public relations policies and procedures, they should pull out the files 
and look at the latest public opinion polls which actually measure pub- 
lic misunderstanding of the corporate story. — g. g, and d, g. 
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HE IMPORTANCE OF TRIE 


feature story, as one of many instruments of public relations, can 
scarcely be overstated. If you are doubtful, then thumb through almost 
any newspaper or magazine, noting the value attached to feature copy 
by the editor. It is a good indication that such material also is highly 
esteemed by the readers. 

Observe secondly that a very generous portion of all feature articles 
bear the earmarks of inspired material, which is not to suggest that 
they are the masterworks of press agents, but instead that they could 
be products of well-conceived public relations programs. You may find 
that a train conductor retiring after two million, miles of travel, a sys- 
tem of academic scholarships launched by an industrial concern, or a 
building proofed against earthquakes by roller bearings gets as much at- 
tention as the tear-jerker on Johnny Smith’s lost dog. The thought may 
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even assail you that the dog story could be a part of “Be Kind to Ani- 
mals Week.” 

And finally, if doubts persist, measure in your own mind the cumu- 
lative impact of feature articles you’ve absorbed through the years. 
You may, for illustration, look upon your local power and light com- 
pany as a symbol of all that is good and honest and worthw^hile in cor- 
porate behavior. Why? Granted, it is more than likely that many other 
factors have contributed toward your impression of the company. 
However, the chances are that some part of your regard for the or- 
ganization is linked with feature articles, which, in your own thought 
processes, have helped transform the company from a cold legal entity 
to an entirely human and wholly correct community asset from which 
great good derives. 

Feature Articles Create Lasting Public Attitude 

The shape and form of the feature articles in question are of little 
concern here. You may have chuckled over a piece on how the meter 
reader deals with belligerent pets as he makes his rounds, or, with the 
hope of bettering office efficiency, given careful study to a spread 
describing use of a card-punch system in billing customers. An analysis 
of factors permitting lower utility rates in the face of increased operat- 
ing costs may have won your attention, or maybe it was an article on 
precautions adopted to safeguard power line workers against the lethal 
effects of high voltage. As you will surmise, the list is purely hypo- 
thetical and could be extended a hundredfold. The point is that each 
left its imprint, and, in this instance, served to enlarge your respect and 
admiration for the light and power company. 

And why, you may ask, is this important? Is there any good reason 
for a light and power company to seek the good will of its customers, 
or, if you prefer, the public? The answer is obvious: It is just as im- 
portant for a corporation to have friends as for an individual, and the 
feature story is one device that can be of assistance. The legitimacy of 
the objective, that of making friends, is something with which few can 
quarrel. Recent developments prove that making friends with the public 
ranks with every other major management function. 

Before undertaking to examine the feature story’s position in public 
relations, it should be pointed out that the suggestions and opinions of- 
fered in this review are not necessarily those of the writer alone, but 
rather represent a broad compendium of thought to which editors, re- 
porters, staff members of this and other public relations finns and many 
others have contributed. 
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Know the Subject Thoroughly 

Just as the vendors of brushes and silk hosiery must know their piod- 
ucts and know them well, you must be thoroughly conversant with 
every phase of what you’re talking about. Remember, they are selling 
tangibles, and you are selling an intangible. Without a well-rounded 
knowledge of your subject matter, the chances are excellent that 
somewhere along the line you are going to be tripped up. 

This may come when you overlook a valuable slant that would have 
made the article salable because you spent too little time on digging 
away at background information. It may mean forfeiture of the editor’s 
confidence. It may mean obvious misstatements of fact. The important 
point worth emphasizing is that the leg work behind any f eattme story 
should be complete, accurate and broadscale. Many a public relations 
man has spent weeks in bird-dogging data for an important feature 
article. 

Perhaps you will not write a single line of copy, but, as justified by 
existing circumstances, you may serve as the research agent of another 
writer. In this instance, your obligation to do a thorough job is lessened 
not one iota. 


PREPARING FEATURE COPY 

In preparing the feature article, invest it with what for want of a 
better name is termed “the slant.” For example, some time ago a plas- 
tics manufacturing company wanted to disclose that its products were 
now being widely used on piano keys. No sale. The picture changed, 
however, wiien it introduced the idea that plastics were creating wide- 
spread technological unemployment among African elephants. With 
added embellishments on the relative value of elephant ivory and plastic 
replacement, the story achieved wide acceptance. 

Similarly, the visit of a Bataan nurse to an aircraft factory was one 
which under ordinary circumstances might attract little interest. Here, 
the public relations man found an angle which carried the story far and 
wide. The slant was that the nurse, while flying the Pacific, de\^eloped 
a morbid fear that the rivets would give way. At the factory, she 
learned why they held. 

It should be made clear from the outset that you will find here no 
trade secrets, no get-rich-qoick formulae, no short cuts by wiiich one 
can break into the big circulation media overnight. As the experienced 
practitioner well knows, and as the beginner quickly finds out, there is 
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no magic lamp one can prescribe as a guarantee of success in tliis or any 
other phase of public relations. 

This is by way of preface to the suggestion that the job of preparing 
and placing feature articles involves much more than being able to 
write well, and more than just knowing an editor. There are thousands 
of expert feature writers, many of whom have a first-name acquaint- 
ance with a long list of editors. That the fonner is an extremely valuable 
asset none can doubt; certainly, one can’t get far in this profession if 
editors are unwilling to repose confidence in his honesty, ability and 
objectivity. By themselves, however, these are not enough. The reasons 
why may become apparent in the course of this discussion, which in the 
main will concern itself with approaches and techniques in common and 
more or less successful usage. 

Availability of a strong slant may well represent the difference be- 
tween success and failure. Offered the idea that a worthwhile article 
might be based on an institute to educate industrial employees on basic 
economics, one top-flight magazine showed immediate interest, but the 
editors had this question: “How about results?” The answer was to 
survey employee opinion before and after the 13 -week study course. 
Findings developed in the survey clinched the sale, providing the slant 
which the editors had sought. 

Determine the Slant First 

The slant need not be complicated. Consider now^ the case of the 
manufacturer of chocolate-coated ice cream, who, on the opening day 
of school, treated every boy and girl in a large city. An absurdly simple 
wrinkle, and not his generosity, wmn space on press association W'ires: 
The one-to-a-customer rule w'as enforced by turning back repeaters 
with chocolate-smeared lips. 

Flis story hit hundreds of newspapers where it counts most— the front 
page. It couldn’t have been more than 75 wmrds long. Yet it was prob- 
ably read by more people, consequently creating more impressions, than 
would a i,ooo-word feature in Avhich the same manufacturer held forth 
on ways and means of utilizing store-bought ice cream in home desserts. 
Which brings up an important point: Length is no measure by w hich 
to judge the worth of the feature story. 

Newsmen are often reminded that the Bible requires only ten words 
to describe the creation, which, let us all agree, was an important event. 
Such advice is not out of place when applied to the public relations 
writer of feature articles. Editors cannot be expected to paw through 
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reams of copy to ferret out what is and is not important. Far better it is 
to confine your exertions to a bare minimum required to tell the story 
—it may be 50 words, or again it may be 5,000, You must be the judge. 

Using Personalities in Copy 

Personalities are increasingly popular as a peg on which to hang a 
story. This doesn’t mean, however, that you will want to engulf edi- 
torial desks Avith stories about your 3 2 -year-old vice president, who, 
it develops, has no claims to distinction other than his being 32 years 
old and a vice president. Likewise, in light of the fact that half the world 
is made up of women, don’t expect the presses to stop when your com- 
pany adds a beautiful face to its executive roster. 

But if your 32-year-old vice president earned the job by contriving 
a technique which doubled plant efficiency, and if we can truthfully 
say that your woman executwe is also the mother of four children and 
a former actress of note, then all is well. The illustrations may be far- 
fetched, but the basic idea should be apparent: If the personality 
doesn’t carry with it some aspect of novelty or interest, then you simply 
haven’t feature material at hand, and you’d better look elsewhere. 

Big names are something else again. A great many editors will use 
features encompassing big names, even though the story may be lacking 
in certain other aspects. For example, if Janitor John Doe makes a 
specialty of feeding homeless pigeons at Fifth and Main each noon, 
the less said about it the better. If the same hobby is pursued by Richard 
Roe, the No. i citizen and best-loved individual of the town, then you 
have a good feature. 

If the feature article in question is to appear under the by-line of one 
who has attained a certain measure of distinction, or perhaps can prop- 
erly qualify as a big name, then by all means olfer a meaty thumbnail 
biography and a good portrait of the author. Use of this material in 
the “About the Authors” column may in itself amount to a feature 
stor)'-. At any rate, it may prove helpful in establishing the writer as an 
authority on his subject matter. With many editors, this is an impor- 
tant point. 

Do not overlook the value of the woman’s page. A great many news- 
papers welcome feature material slanted particularly toward women— 
perhaps on food, on women in the news, on kitchen gadgets, or on how 
to clean white furs. Here, again, chances of acceptance are increased 
Avhen the subject is tied to a personality or to service rendered to the 
reader. 
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Art as Important as Copy 

Another way to enhance the usability of feature articles is to ac- 
company them with good art; indeed, many an otherwise mediocre 
yarn has been sold only because the seller had the gumption to obtain 
and submit photographs, charts or diagrams which lifted the subject 
matter into the category of usable material. On the contrary, many an 
opportunity has been lost because of poorly-conceived or poorly-exe- 
cuted artwork. 

Art should, of course, be keyed to the requirements of the publica- 
tion at which you aim. Not all editors roll out the red carpet for bear- 
ers of cheese cake. One may seek dramatically lighted photographs, 
another action shots. One wants art that complements the story, an- 
other wants art that supplements the story. Some publications thirst 
after effective charts and diagrams, while others will carry out your 
diagrammatic ideas— carry them out in the wastebasket. You must know 
your market and its requirements. 

It almost goes without saying that any art you submit should be of 
high professional character. The pictures must be sharp, the lighting 
must be good and the subject matter must be interesting. Beyond that, 
one encounters a marked difference in photographs produced by the 
plate exposer and the skilled photographer. The plate exposer may 
charge you $3.00 per negative, the skilled photographer I200, and the 
latter may offer by far the best bargain. How much you can afford to 
spend for art, and where you prefer to spend it, is a matter for you to 
decide. 


RELATIONSHIPS WITH EDITORS 

The beginner might do well to rid himself of the notion that stories 
are planted on a basis of personal friendship with the editor. That is 
bunkum. The editor is a man with a need for usable story material. In 
the preparation and placement of feature articles, you must fill this 
need. Even if you should unwisely find it possible to cram a wooden 
story down his throat on the basis of personal friendship, the chances 
are that he will not only quickly cease being your friend, but in due 
time will cease being an editor as well. 

Not for one moment should one discount the value of personal 
friendships with the men and wmmen who ride herd on the instrumen- 
talities through which public opinion is molded. Confidence can be, 
and usually is, a worthwhile by-product of personal friendship. One’s 
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work isn’t likely to see the light of public print unless the source en- 
joys the confidence of the editor. But mark this: A relationship of 
mutual respect and assistance is one thing, and an angle-shooting ar- 
rangement by which one seeks personal gain as a part of an alleged 
personal friendship is quite another. One is good public relations, the 
other very bad press-agentry. 

Win the Confidence of Editors 

The average editor is a busy man. Don’t take up his time with ideas 
that are off base. Next time you may not get in to see him. Your 
approach should be with the attitude that you are seeldng to help the 
editor, which he appreciates, but not that you are trying to do his work 
for him, which he resents. Time your visit so that it will cause minimum 
interference with his pressing duties, the most opportune occasion being 
just after his publication— be it daily or weekly or monthly— has gone to 
press. 

Too, it is important to seek out the appropriate editor. Wherever 
possible try to learn the type of stories department editors handle. A 
department editor may justifiably resent your going over his head to 
the managing editor or the editorial director, just as you would resent 
an outsider’s effort to jump lines of authority on you. Two strikes have 
been called on many an idea because the public relations man failed to 
go to bat with the proper man. 

One suspects that there is a tendency to overvalue glad-hand tactics 
in selling. In public relations as in every other profession, a pleasing 
personality is an important asset. However, it is well to remember that 
drinks at a bar, lunches, glibness and glad-handing are poor substitutes 
for quality of product. 

All of which is to say that feature articles must stand or fall on the 
basis of merit; in other words, on their ability to fill an existing need. 
Success is going to depend on news perception, knowledge of subject 
matter, ability to win and hold the confidence of editors, and acquaint- 
ance with the various markets at which to aim. Your task, essentially, 
is to sell an idea— an intangible. The important components are, firstly, 
the value of what you have to sell, and, secondly, where you go to sell 
it. 

Aim at the Right Market 

Of equal importance is your knowledge of the market at which your 
guns are leveled. You would not submit a stoiy^ praising private enter- 
prise to the Daily Worker, nor would you offer highly technical fea- 
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tiires to the Atlantic Monthly. Technological information about a new 
mechanical gadget might delight the editors of Science Illustrated but 
get a chilly reception at the Ladies^ Home Journal. By the same token, 
a personality sketch on a distinguished home economist might win ap- 
proval at the W omaifs Home Companion and be laughed out of hih- 
erty's editorial rooms. 

Oftentimes a newspaper or magazine has strong bias on certain sub- 
jects, so the offering of articles slanted in the opposite direction is a 
waste of time. Hearst papers are anti-vivisectionist, certain papers are 
anti-New Deal. Do not expect Florida newspapers to sing the praises 
of California sunshine, or California publications to extol the merits of 
Florida citrus. In coal producing areas, feature articles proclaiming the 
merits of fuel oil would fail. Likewise, certain editors may prefer fea- 
tures through which a strong religious theme has been threaded; others 
require a constant change of pace; others shy away from anything that 
suggests controversy; and still others prescribe that personalities enter- 
ing feature articles must range in age from 13 to 19. 

In other words, something more than a generalized appraisal of pub- 
lication needs is required in most instances. It is wise to study the 
specialized requirements of the various outlets. Each day make it 
standard practice to review several publications, asking, “What can I 
offer to meet the need here?” 

Media change from time to time, and so do their editors and their 
editorial requirements. Editorial policies and story trends have been 
known to change over night. It will be noted that many magazines re- 
quire a set format for contents; for example, appeal to business, labor, 
industry, railroads or agriculture. It follows that close scrutiny of these 
requirements may be instrumental in avoiding wasted effort. 

Importance of this detail is underlined by the fact that it is widely 
employed by successful editors and free-lancers. It isn’t essential to 
make a cover-to-cover analysis of any magazine. Aboard the lounge car 
of a train, one such individual thumbed through a half dozen maga- 
zines while other passengers were reading a single article. Elis ex- 
planation: “I was finding out what the other editors are using and how 
they went at the story.” The example is worthy of emulation. 

Breaking into the Mass Media 

It has been said that a feature article has better than average chance 
for acceptance if the subject matter is important to a lot of people, or 
if it is written so that it captures the interest of a lot of people, though 
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the subject is of no personal importance. Sure acceptance awaits the 
feature article that is both important and interestingly presented. 

This rule applies with special force to the preparation of feature 
material for mass media— the press associations, the news syndicates, 
the newspapers and magazines of general circulation. 

The press association or news syndicate which processes your copy 
gets it on hundreds of editorial desks, and in a favorable position for 
use. Numerous New York and Washington columnists are read in 
scores of newspapers. Where a trade magazine can carry your message 
to hundreds or thousands, the big magazines of general circulation 
reach millions. 

Hence, as far as the mechanics of distribution is concerned, mass 
media approach the ideal. But here the competition is keener, and, to 
survive, your feature article must meet stiff competition. Be that as it 
may, mass media editors have a need. If your work with them is to be 
mutually advantageous, it is up to you to fill that need. 

Here, as elsewhere, the editors know what they want, and you must 
be guided by their requirements. However, with most of them, the 
initial screening will be based on whether the story is important to a 
lot of people, or written to command the interest of a lot of people, or 
both. 


There Are Other Outlets 

Always remember that your proposed feature article, after missing 
fire with one outlet, may be good for another. Suppose that after care- 
ful consideration you reach the conclusion that your idea is a natural 
for Collier^s, and it develops later the Colliefs editors fail to share your 
enthusiasm. You have an investment, and it might be wise to try else- 
where before scrapping it. You may find an interest at, let us say, 
Liberty, Life, Look, Argosy, This Week, or The Americcm Weekly— 
to mention just a few. 

Or it may be that you will wish to recast your thinking, offering the 
idea to the dominant publication in your particular field, or perhaps to 
a single newspaper. It could be that publication in a trade magazine, 
reaching those you are most eager to reach, would yield greater public 
relations value than a big-time magazine. 

V ery often one can re\dse the lead of a feature article, and without 
stepping on anyone’s toes, open the way for its use in many publica- 
tions. Let us say your client is ready to announce a small and highly 
efficient air-conditioning unit-one that could be used in a barber shop, 
beauty parlor, drug store, apartment, industrial laboratory or cocktail 
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lounge. The same story can go to publications covering each field 
mentioned, with a lead slanted toward each. 

HOW TO PLACE FEATURE MATERIAL 

Not a great deal of merit can be accorded to the belief that the public 
relations specialist should write each feature article as a finished product. 
Oftentimes, you will find, circumstances require such treatment. How- 
ever, it is but one of several approaches. For want of a more suitable 
designation, we shall call it the complete writing job. 

You are likely to find that as great a measure of success can be 
achieved by talking to an editor whom you know, handing him a memo 
covering the subject, or, better still, by submitting a story outline. Of 
these, the story outline is probably the most fruitful and the best time- 
conserver, 

A decision the public relations man has to make frequently is whether 
he should undertake writing the piece, or whether it should be sug- 
gested that the editor put a staff writer on it. The temptation to do the 
writing yourself may be great but wholly unwise. It is obvious that 
staff-written articles have a better chance of being printed, for, even if 
you do fancy yourself to be a top-rank feature writer, the editor may 
hold the copy of others in higher esteem. 

Don’t overlook the free-lance writer or the literary agent; they also 
have a need for usable material which you may be able to fill. Moreover, 
their news perception and knowledge of editorial requirements may 
possibly be better than your own. You can cast yourself in the role of 
a good writer’s research arm with results that can be beneficial to your- 
self, your client, the WTiter and his publisher. 

Literary Agents Can Help 

The agent can help you get in touch with both free-lancers and 
editors with a need. Impelled by readership statistics showing the type 
of story most in demand, editors will often turn first to the agent, ask- 
ing, for example, “What have you got on synthetics?” If you represent 
a chemical company, and if your name is in the agent’s files, look for a 
call or letter from him. You will have established another channel 
through which needs can be filled. 

You may find personal contact with the agent more advisable. His 
principal job is selling articles already written, but if he favors a story 
idea you work up for your client, he may wish to pass it along to one of 
the writers with whom he works. Most agents handle all types of writ- 
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ing, for books as well as magazines, and lists of approved literary agents 
can be obtained from writers’ periodicals, such as the Literary Market 
Place, published by R, R. Bowker Co., New York. 

Alternatively, when you are handling the public relations detail of a 
broad-scale promotion such as a city-wide funds drive or a centennial 
observation, it is well to write a letter to interested editors and to peg 
yourself as the fountainhead from which wells up related feature ma- 
terial. It is entirely possible that the necessary slant will be developed 
in editorial conferences; that you will be called on in due time for back- 
ground material. The end result will be as favorable as though you had 
frittered away many hours at the task of composition. 

CONCLUSION 

The intelligently conceived and properly placed feature story can 
be a tool of great worth in a public relations program. The extent of its 
value, more often than not, will depend on the skill and ability of the 
practitioner. Each story will pose a series of unduplicated problems, 
the answers to which cannot be given in any textbook. They are matters 
for individual judgment. 

On the basic and fundamental framework of preparation and place- 
ment, however, there may be offered in summary the following 
generalizations as being of paramount importance: 

1. In preparation, find the slant or news peg that will make the 
story usable and salable. 

2. In placement, offer an article that will fill a need, and know 
where to offer it. 


Editors’ Note 

Many important news stories having to do w'ith corporate affairs lend 
themselves to further treatment by the development of feature articles 
predicated on them. The news story is fast and concerned only with 
facts of public interest, llie feature story is told in dramatic language 
in terms of human interest. It is usually well to offer the feature story 
to editors at a time when the allied news story adds interest. 

A spectacular illustration of this use of feature material is the ex- 
ploitation that has been done to condition the public mind to the use of 
DDT and allied products in the control of insects. The simple news 
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announcement of the availability of such material was sensational enough 
to reach every medium of expression as soon as secrecy was lifted from 
the product during wartime. But in postwar days when markets were 
to be developed, thousands of feature stories were published beginning 
with the making of South Sea islands habitable and including the ex- 
tinction of a rather terrifying invasion of grasshoppers in the northwest. 
These and every other news announcement of the expanded use of 
DDT for human comfort and safety were followed by a wide variety 
of feature stories pegged on each new development. 

Use a News Peg When Possible 

By the same logic a feature story promoting a coal company or a 
brand of coal has a much better chance of acceptance if it is offered at 
a time when John L. Lewis is threatening to stifle industry by shutting 
off the supply of coal. 

If the news upon which your feature story is predicated is broad 
enough in public interest, it is well to discover the various syndicates 
which provide feature material to media of all sorts. A complete list of 
them is printed in the Editor & Fublisher's Annual Directory of Sy?i- 
dicated Features. — g. g. and d. g. 
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largely against a background of experience and observation within the 
Bell Telephone System, but it will have wide applicability to the use 
of audio-visuals by almost any type of organization. 

Let us begin then with the question: Why use the public relations 
tools variously referred to as films, displays, exhibits, and the like, and 
hereinafter called audio-visuals? 


The Bell System is an organization of half a million workers charged 
with giving an essential service to all the people of America. Ideas flow 
constantly between the individuals and the groups that make up this 
team. Ideas flow also between these groups and the much larger groups 
they are serving. The free flow of these countless ideas is as essential 
to good telephone service as well-understood signals are to good foot- 
ball. Putting it another way, the communication of ideas plays a very 
important role in maintaining good public relations. 
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The ideas that must be made to circulate within and around the 
orbit of the Bell System, if it is to do its job well, relate to: 

1. Training in numerous techniques and processes 

2. Teaching of proper attitudes 

3. Dissemination of information 

4. Cultivation of understanding. 

Audio-visuals are used because they lend clarity and emphasis to the 
ideas circulating within i, 2, 3 and 4. In all their numerous forms, they 
have been used at some time or other— and used effectively— for the 
circulation of these ideas. 

The public relations practitioner will know something of each of 
them— at least enough to judge when each should be used and when it 
should be discarded in favor of others. If the person considering their 
use is not himself a technician, he will do well to consult one. But 
there are two steps that must be taken first, and for these he needs no 
technician. 

STEP I-DEFINE THE MESSAGE YOU WANT 
TO COMMUNICATE 

No idea is going to be clearly conveyed unless it is clear in the mind 
that conceives it. Let not this be passed over as an idle statement of the 
obvious. At least half the failures in the propagation of ideas are due 
to lack of definition. The idea being muddy at its source continues 
muddy along its course. 

Write the idea down! Revise it! Rewrite it! Subject it to critical 
analysis. Is it logical? Is it plausible? Is it sensible? Would you believe 
it if it were the other fellow’s idea and you were on the receiving end? 

From such a mental exercise, a clear outline of the idea will emerge. 
Flere are tw'o examples of such outlines which are currently on the desk 
of the present writer. 

Outline No. i— Need for a Demonstration of “Visible Speech” 

Telephone scientific research has discovered a method by which 
sounds can be projected on a screen in readable symbols. 

This device has potential uses in telephony, and by its use people who 
are totally deaf may some day be able to use the telephone. Alost inv 
mediate perhaps is the promise it holds of a new method of teaching 
deaf people to speak. 

The news of this device has excited the interest of schools and col- 
leges. Teachers of speech and language want to know what the machine 
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looks like, how it operates, and what it can mean to them in their daily 
work. 

This has led to numerous requests for demonstrations. Neither the 
manpower nor the equipment is available to bring this story to all the 
places where these interested people can come together to hear it. 

The Bell System might refuse these requests on the plea that they 
have nothing to do with telephony. But this would leave many teachers 
dissatisfied— perhaps critical of us for failing to meet what they might 
consider our social responsibility. Furthermore the promotion of the 
device may some day prove a commercial asset of some value. 

The need is to show to many people at many scattered points— 

I. How visible speech may help in teaching the deaf to speak. This 
means showing that the visible speech patterns on the cathode ray 
screen portray the effects of the articulatory movements that the 
teacher tries to teach the pupil to make. Perhaps the face and lips of a 
speaker can be shown simultaneously with the patterns as the words 
are spoken. The speech patterns of the pupil could be compared with 
those of the teacher, or with pictures of speech patterns arranged be- 
forehand. Also we must show how the patterns portray defects in 
articulatory movements, substitutions of one sound for another, 
breathiness, nasality, etc. 

(In similar detail this outline proceeds to describe the half dozen 
other objectives of the project, ending with the status of the present 
development, when and where equipment can be obtained, and what 
it is likely to cost.) 

Outline No. 2— Need for a Demonstration of the Financial 
Situation of Hometown Telephone Company 

The Hometown telephone exchange serves a small city and its sur- 
rounding territory. Through prosperity, depression and war it has 
given telephone service to an ever-increasing telephone population. Its 
rates have not changed in twenty years, except downward. 

Now increased wages, taxes and other costs have left net earnings so 
low that it may not be possible in the future to get the capital needed 
for expansion. This is serious, for Hometown is growing, has doubled 
its telephone development in ten years, and needs a new telephone build- 
ing and millions of dollar's’ worth of new dial equipment. Meantime we 
have overloaded our lines in an effort to serve as many people as pos- 
sible in the face of equipment shortages, causing a slowing up of the 
service all around. 

All signs point to a rate increase within the next year or so. The tele- 
phone ratepayers must be told the reasons why in terms that they will 
accept. We must use all the channels of public information open to us, 
including audio-visuals. 
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We must show them what it means to handle their calls— that tele- 
phone equipment means a great deal more than the instrument on the 
living-room table. We want them to see our cables that run under the 
streets, the complex switching equipment in our central office, the busy 
operators at long rows of switchboards of various types, the men who 
keep the lines in good working order. We want them to see what kind 
of people we are and how we go about our work. (This is expanded in 
considerable detail.) 

Then we want to show them why a continuance of these things and 
the service they make possible depends on the financial integrity of tele- 
phone operations here in Hometown. 

If we succeed in this, the telephone ratepayers will be sympathetic 
with the idea of paying more for their service. If we fail, their antag- 
onism may lead to a refusal of our application for increased rates when 
that becomes necessary. 

You will observe that there is nothing in these outlines that calls for 
technical knowledge of the production and use of audio-visuals. They 
are nothing more than interpretations of what the business wants to say 
and the reasons why it should be said. For here we find ourselves, as 
public relations people, in our common role of the link between the 
source of the idea and its ultimate expression. 

With such an outline before you, you may proceed to determine the 
audience. 


STEP II-DETERMINE THE AUDIENCE 

With whom do you want to share the idea? A few specialized people? 
Many people? In one community or in many? People who may bo 
friendly to the idea? Antagonistic to it? Indifferent to it? 

It is well for you to have before you a list of all your publics. Put 
them down in whatever terminology you like. But take time to do it 
carefully. Don’t miss any, for their completeness is important to the 
later determination of the tool or tools you must select for use. 

When the list is complete, grade these publics in the order of im- 
portance. Some will be primary audiences for your idea. Some will be 
secondary. Some you may strike off as not important at all. Soon you 
will have a pretty clear concept of the nature and size of your audience. 

What is the nature of these audiences? We can best answer that 
question by taking a closer look at some of the broader categories. 

The American public is gregarious. Our people gather together in 
service clubs, professional societies, lodges, women’s clubs, civic asso- 
ciations, church, organizations, granges and many other organized 
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groups, nearly all of which welcome a public relations message when it 
is presented in the interesting and arresting fashion that audio-visuals 
make possible. 

Employees 

In any discussion of audiences, put your own employees in the fore- 
front. Almost any enterprise will do a better job when everybody— 
both the public and the employees— knows what is going on. Informa- 
tion designed for presentation to the public should be reviewed with 
employees who are likely to discuss the subject with their friends or 
neighbors. 

Get the employees’ views and secure their participation in the pro- 
gram of interpreting the information to the public. An important step 
in such an activity is to shoAV to employees the same audio-visuals as are 
intended for public showing. But to get this done, the public relations 
man must get his operating associates to take workers away from their 
jobs. This is not easy to do, and the temptation will be to have em- 
ployees see informational movies and exhibits only at open houses, lunch 
hour showings or elsewhere on their time. 

Worthwhile as these efforts are, they constitute an imperfect method. 
If we confined our training of employees to what could be done on 
their own time, we would have an inadetpately trained force. So it is 
a fair question wiiether w'e can hope to have w^ell-informed employees 
so long as the films that are part of the process of informing them are 
shown only on the employees’ owai time. The question “What will it 
cost to do this?” must of course be answ-^ered, but the answ^er is not 
complete until consideration is also given to the question “What will it 
cost not to do this?” 


Service Clubs 

Since Rotary, Kiw'anis, Lions and other service clubs are made up of 
business people, it is natural that their programs should include dis- 
cussions of business subjects. Companies are being invited constantly 
to arrange programs for these meetings. They are highly important 
audiences, too, for in many communities these clubs are the most direct 
channel to the minds of business leadership. Lecture-demonstrations are 
the most effective medium. Films are also used extensively, but acoustics 
and facilities for darkening rooms are often inadequate. Many of these 
clubs, particularly in the larger cities, have tended to be critical in recent 
years because they have seen too many industrial films of a purely pro- 
motional nature and because too often the shows have been too long for 
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lunch-hour purposes. But if care is exercised to avoid these faults, there 
is still a field for the motion picture here. 

Professional Societies 

These are similar in nature to the service clubs, but more specialized. 
They are less likely to be interested in a general subject than in one 
which is close to their common interest. For example, a wartime film 
showing how telephone service was provided for the wounded soldier 
was popular with medical societies. A film version of “The Telephone 
Hour,” with fine orchestral and instrumental music, was widely used 
before music societies. The justification for this activity was the oppor- 
tunity it afforded to show how radio is served by the telephone network 
and how television will similarly be served. 

Women’s Clubs 

Every community of size has its organized clubs for women and its 
parent-teacher associations, where women predominate. As women are 
dominant in the field of retail buying, so are they more dominant than 
men sometimes like to admit in the field of opinion-forming. In the 
telephone industry we find that women are very much interested in 
what is going on in this business where more than 6o percent of the 
workers are women. More critical than men of unsupported statements, 
they like exhibits, demonstrations and films. 

Trade Meetings 

Trade associations where businessmen having common interests gather 
are interested in pictures and exhibits that relate to these common in- 
terests. Banking groups showed great interest in a film designed to train 
tellers in receiving payments of telephone bills, emphasizing not only 
the manual operations involved but the attitude of the girl behind the 
counter. Almost any training film or device that parallels the training 
problems which trade meetings so often discuss can be used to help tell 
your story. The first law of good public relations is to be helpful to the 
other fellow. Space is usually set aside at these trade meetings for ex- 
hibits and demonstrations, and the audience is a quality audience, what- 
ever it may add up to quantitatively. 

Schools 

From time to time there has been criticism of the activities of outside 
organizations in the schools. Neither teachers nor parents like the class- 
room to be used as a means of selling a product or establishing ideas 
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that are more in the interest of the promoting organization than in the 
general interest of the public and that of the school curriculum. Any 
lion-educational enterprise will do well to respect the sanctity of the 
classroom. 

There has been a constant expressed desire on the part of school 
authorities for audio-visuals that will enable them to give their students 
an inside view of how industry functions, that depict scientific progress, 
and other like subjects. The judgment of school people seems to be that 
such materials have a proper place in the education of young America. 
Until some other source appears, teachers may be expected to look to 
you to supply them. 

To refuse to meet this expressed desire, especially when the teachers 
know the material is available, is to appear in their eyes as unreasonable 
and uncooperative, which certainly does not comport with good public 
relations. Some industries make audio-visual materials specifically for 
the schools and offer them as teaching aids. 

The decision as to wdiat films are shown in the schools and where 
they are shown, must of course rest with the school authorities. This 
being so, we can make audio-visuals available on request or provide 
them for the school libraries on a long-tenn loan basis. 

You will expand this list of course, but these general categories may 
serve as a guide. Let us see what sort of an audience list we will prepare 
for our “visible speech” project. We quickly find that schools constitute 
our primary audience. We can break this audience itself down into a 
number of categories. First we have the schools for the deaf. How 
many are there and where are they? Second we have schools that deal 
with the correction of speech defects. Then there is that wide field of 
classes in v'hich students of normal speech and hearing are taught to 
make better use of their unimpaired organs of speech and hearing. Or- 
ganizations, such as The Volta Bureau, that specialize in work with the 
deaf, provide a highly specialized audience for this project. Beyond this, 
almost any audience may w^ell be interested in this subject because it is 
new, and because human helpfulness has a universal appeal. Perhaps 
when our project is completed we will find that, in meeting the needs 
of our primary audience, we have made the project too technical for 
general use, but let us reserve that decision until we are further along. 

Our second outline— the Hometown financial problem— presents quite 
a different picture. Our primary audience must be the opinion-forming 
people of the community— the civic and business leaders, the press, the 
people whose voices are heard and whose views are respected. Second 
we have the employees of the Hometowm Company and its stock- 
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holders. Then in varying degrees we must consider every group in the 
community, for every group is affected by the step that may be taken. 
At or near the bottom of the list we find schools, which were the first 
on the list for the visible speech project. These groups and their leaders 
are all within easy reaching-distance of the telephone building. Beyond 
a thirty-mile radius no one cares much about Hometown and its tele- 
phone service. They have troubles of their own. 

The first two steps in our audio-visual program have covered the 
message that we want to convey and the people to whom we want to 
convey it. We can now take the next step. 

STEP III~SELECT THE MEDIUAf BEST SUITED TO 
THE JOB 

It is at this point that you may begin to encounter the obstacles that 
can be overcome only by technical knowledge. If you don’t have it, 
get it. If you don’t have it within your own organization, get it outside. 
If you don’t know where to look outside, consult a good public relations 
counsel— or your advertising agency. The important thing is that you 
do not venture further into the maze of the audio-visual field without 
a competent guide. You would not enter a lawsuit without a lawyer, 
or face an operation without a doctor. Furthermore, you would find 
the best lawyer or doctor you could afford. 

Quite possibly you may go direct to the agency that is in position to 
serve you— the motion picture producer or the exhibit builder. But this 
implies that your problem is simple enough, or your own knowdedge 
complete enough; that no doubt exists as to the medium that is needed. 
How is this detemained? 

On this point it is dangerous to generalize, but within certain limits 
we may do so. 

If your audience is a small one and nearby, the display or demon- 
stration technique may be the one called for. Especially is this true if 
your idea is related to the things you do and the way you do them. If 
you are seeking the understanding of the community in which your 
factory is located, you can bring people inside the walls where you can 
talk to them face to face and show them the machines themselves and 
the things they make. Or if you are planning a capital-funds drive for 
a community house, you can let people see for themselves the character- 
building work you do. This open-house device is demonstration at its 
best, for seeing is believing. There is no artificiality in which the seeds 
of suspicion can grow. 
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The first case outlined— the visible speech project— is obviously not 
one for the open-house type of demonstration. Our audiences are scat- 
tered and distant. We must send our demonstration or exhibit to the 
audiences. But the visible speech machine is a large and expensive appa- 
ratus in its present form, and we need experts on the scene to maintain 
it as well as to describe it. We would need scores of these teams to do 
the job. We must be satisfied with pictures if the job is to be done at 
all, and w^e must have a recorded voice if we are to avoid technical 
errors in telling the story. Furthermore, the symbols are not static, but 
fleeting, so that motion is called for. This process of analysis leads us 
inevitably to the conclusion that a motion picture is what we need. 

The second case outlined— the financial problem— is local and its story 
must be told in terms of one community. The audiences are nearby, and 
their interest so directly affected that we may well think in terms of 
actually inviting them to our own scene of operations. It will un- 
doubtedly be part of our program to go out and tell our story at various 
kinds of public meetings, and visual materials will be used to support 
the story. But economy, if not actual effectiveness, wall argue strongly 
in favor of physical exhibits or displays rather than film. Little parts of 
the open-house demonstration can, in effect, be taken out into the com- 
munity. 

Here w^e have two specific situations apparently calling for entirely 
different treatment. Yet elements of the one will be found in the other, 
and only a detailed examination of each case can tell us just wTat kind 
of audio-visual material will be needed in its owai peculiar set of circum- 
stances. Guard, therefore, against generalization in these matters, and 
learn to look with suspicion on the self-styled authority wiio rides one 
audio-visual hobby. 

Having decided on the general types of material that w^e must have, 
preferably with professional advice, w'e now' reach the point wiiere 
professional help is essential. 

STEP IV~PRODUCING THE AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIAL 

If film is to be used, first find a good producer. There are many such, 
as you will find by examining the Year Book of Motion Pictures, pub- 
lished annually by Film Daily, and available in any good library. You 
may judge of the producer’s wmrth by viewang the films he has made 
for situations similar to your own and by consulting w'ith those for 
whom they w^ere made. Turn over to him the outline in wTich you have 
clearly defined your needs and let him make his recommendations. 
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At this point, the producer will no doubt want to assign a writer to 
the preparation of a shooting script. Watch this fellow well, for upon 
him, more than anyone else, will depend the success of the final product. 
Many a good script has been ruined by poor photography or direction, 
but no amount of good camera work or direction ever made a good 
picture out of a badly conceived or shabbily written script. The writer 
must have intelligence enough to grasp the story you want told, and 
imagination enough to visualize the story in terms of the screen. This is 
true whether the recommendation is for a motion picture or a slide film, 
k goes also for other types of audio-visuals. A good show is always “of 
imagination all compact.” 

Not until the script is written should you expect the producer to 
give you an estimate of the cost of the picture. In fact, it may be wise 
for you to withhold your decision as to whether you want a film until 
tmu have read the script. If so, you can usually arrange to pay for the 
script without committing yourself to make the picture. 

When you are satisfied with the script, you will no doubt wish to 
show it to some of your associates. Don’t distribute scripts to these 
people. Invite them to a script reading. Rehearse this session carefully 
and give them as nearly as is possible, the effect that the final picture 
will have on the audience. Let one person read the narration while 
another describes what will be on the screen. If dialogue is involved, 
have the scenes enacted. 

The script approved, you are in the hands of the producer. Trust his 
judgment on technical questions and, with reasonable luck, you will in 
due time have a useful public relations tool. Don’t expect it too quickly, 
for if our present-day film producers are weak on one thing more than 
another, it is the time they take to grind out their grist. 

What applies to the film producer applies with equal force to other 
makers of audio-visuals. 

Some Basic Questions To Be Answered 

If you have a good audio-visual and it is followed by others, you will 
before long ask yourself, or be asked, “Why don’t we have our own 
production unit?” Don’t decide this too quickly. Some of the larger 
companies have facilities for making pictures and recording sound, and 
on occasion use them, especially for the simpler processes. But they 
usually prefer to be in a position to draw on the vast resources of the 
film production field rather than limiting themselves to what one outfit 
can do. 

How long should a film be? As long as necessary to get the effect you 
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want-no longer. If you get set ideas about film length you are likely 
to drag out your story or to unduly compress it. 

What wdll it cost? Beware of generalizations about the “average cost 
per reel,” or “per frame.” We could fill this whole chapter with a dis- 
sertation on film production costs, or exhibit production costs, and 
merely confuse the reader, if not actually mislead him. No two audio- 
visuals are alike and no two cost schedules are alike. The best thing is 
to find out what the specific job you have in mind is going to cost you, 
and measure that cost against the value you hope to get out of the 
project. If the value exceeds the cost, you have a project that’s worth 
the money, no matter what it costs. 

It is w^ell to bear in mind that the circulation that will be enjoyed by 
either a film or an exhibit will be directly affected by the quality of 
craftsmanship and material that goes into its making. Since the real cost 
is not the over-all expense but the cost to reach and convince one 
person, the most economical project may be the one that seems to cost 
the most. A cheap audio-visual that fails of its purpose may prove to 
have been a costly enterprise indeed. 

STEP V-PREPARATION FOR DISTRIBUTION 

You will not be long in the audio-visual field without discovering that 
the problems of production are relatively simple compared with those 
of distribution. 

The Bell System experienced a postwar spurt in the demand for films, 
and more were produced or otherwise made available in two years’ 
time than in all the prewar years. But we found, too, that use was not 
keeping pace with production. This led to a series of regional con- 
ferences on distribution procedures throughout the Bell System, for 
which a series of notes was prepared. The rest of this chapter is drawn 
substantially from these notes and from the comments made concern- 
ing them by more than a hundred experienced users of Bell System 
audio-visuals. 

It may puzzle the reader that, in this discussion which deals with 
public relations, we discuss more or less indiscriminately those audio- 
visuals planned for use with employees and those planned for use with 
the public. The reason is to be found in the enlightened concept that all 
operations should be judged in the light of their impact upon the public. 
A training film may have as its basic purpose the teaching of some 
manual operation, but the end result of that operation is to provide 
telephone service to the public, so that every training device tends to 
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include some reference to public relations concepts and principles. 
Motivation of the employee in directions that udll help him to see his 
job in its true light as a public service is a fundamental public relations 
technique. Furthermore it is frequently found that the film made to 
train employees is the best film to describe the same process to a public 
audience. 

More important, perhaps, is the fact that the worker in the office or 
the plant is the primary channel through which a company story may 
be carried to the general public. If we are to have the understanding 
of the public on matters of policy and practice, we must first have the 
understanding of employees. If audio-visuals are a part of the process of 
getting such understanding, then employees as well as the public must 
see and hear them. 


Audio-Visual Libraries 

Effective distribution of audio- visuals is not possible without the exist- 
ence of adequate libraries at strategic locations. These should have a 
good supply of all materials that are likely to be needed. This means 
suitable storage facilities and adequate records. It means facilities for 
inspection and maintenance. It means provision for maintaining and dis- 
tributing projection equipment of all types as well as other recordings, 
pictures, exhibits and the like. 

The libraries will not function effectively without trained personnel 
who should be supported by access to information that will provide the 
means for keeping abreast of developments. Background material should 
be on hand for the users of the library’s services. 

The library, wherever possible, should be associated wdth a suitable 
projection room. Films can then be previewed by those responsible for 
their use and more efficient handling of the library’s many duties is 
thereby possible. 

An audio-visual library should make itself so useful and serviceable 
that it will be constantly and increasingly recommended as not only 
the repository for films and a source of technical service, but as a point 
to which anyone interested in any phase of the use of audio-visuals will 
go for information and assistance. A system for informing all interested 
people about the additions or improvements in the library’s function 
and its scope should be instituted, by catalogs or through other media. 

Catalogs 

Important to distribution is the catalog. The Bell System film catalog 
contains some 300 films, with classified and title indexes. Information 
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is readily available as to subject, kind of film, length, price, purpose, 
contents, and instructions for ordering prints. This basic reference 
catalog is on file at several hundred strategic points throughout the 
country, including the audio-visual libraries. 

In addition many of the Bell System units produce their own catalogs 
for more general distribution within their own territories. Various film 
libraries include telephone films in their catalogs. 

You will W'ant to give consideration to this matter of cataloging, no 
matter how small or how large your audio-visual operation may be. 

Projection Equipment 

The types of projection equipment in most general use are the i6 mm 
sound or silent motion-picture projector, the 35 mm sound or silent 
slide film projector, the 2x2 slide and 3I4 x 4 glass slide. The opaque 
projector, special film viewers and other devices for projecting and 
viewing pictures have special uses that you will not want to overlook. 
Charts and pictures, models, actual equipment, exhibits and recordings 
complete the range of types of media which can be used as vehicles of 
information. Purchasing and servicing of such equipment is a natural 
function of the film library. 

Projection equipment is the mechanical factor in teaching with films 
or in informational programs. The effectiveness of the presentation 
depends not only on the condition of the equipment, its placement, 
provisions for assuring a good picture, condition of films and room 
facilities, but to a very large degree upon the efficiency of the projec- 
tionist. At no time should faulty projection be permitted to interfere 
with any performance. This means well-trained projectionists. 

The projection equipment now available is at best an adaptation of 
equipment developed for mass entertainment. It often falls short of 
what is w^anted for the entirely different uses we have for it. 

What is wanted is a dependable projection unit that is small, light, 
sturdy and easy to operate. It should be able to project motion pictures, 
still pictures, sound, silent or three dimensional It should have magazine 
loading and automatic threading. The instructor should be able to stop 
the machine at any point, either shutting it off or holding a picture 
indefinitely on the screen. He should be able to control it from his 
position before the group. If he wishes, he should be able to place the 
equipment on a desk or table and use it to show a film to two or three 
people at a time. The pictures should be as clear in the light as in the 
dark The sound should be audible to a small group, without interfering 
unduly with other activities in progress nearby. 
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Manufacturers are turning their attention to designs of this nature, 
and certain of the features we want are already found separately avail- 
able in different units. The sooner you insist on this kind of equipment, 
the sooner you will get it. 

Building Facilities 

If it is agreed that public relations audio-visuals should be shown 
first on the home grounds, then we must consider our own facilities f or 
their use. In the modern office building or factory, important . limiting 
factors are the absence of proper rooms for showings and the lack of 
adequate facilities in classrooms, conference rooms and other places 
where training is done or where employee discussion groups gather. 

A few relatively simple considerations in designing a new room or 
converting an existing room will provide the facilities for satisfactory 
showings. Often they are features of any well-designed conference 
room which is both comfortable and pleasing to the eye. Given proper 
ventilation, the important considerations are darkening and sound. 

It is possible to provide fair projection in a semi-darkened room, and 
for some types of films a level of illumination under which it is difficult 
but not impossible to read ordinary newspaper type is not only satis- 
factory but desirable. On the other hand, there are films which should 
be shown in complete darkness, so that facilities for quick black-out 
are vital. 

Various methods can be employed in furnishing proper acoustical 
facilities, but iLsually draperies and floor carpeting will provide suffi- 
ciently good treatment. The ceiling can also be treated with acoustical 
tile but such additions should be made in accordance with reverberation 
time measurements. Present practices favor “brilliant” sound rather 
than the “dead” effect of too much acoustical material. 

Convenient electric outlets and light switches, properly designed 
screens, conduits for speaker leads and good seating are also funda- 
mental requirements. 

Refinements by way of air conditioning, dimmer controls, projection 
booths and special lighting may be incorporated as the usage of the 
room warrants. 

It is now the general practice to encourage consultation between the 
engineering and public relations departments so that suitable rooms and 
auditoriums can be given consideration when building plans are being 
prepared. Active cooperation at that time between these two depart- 
ments can materially reduce costs and make the showing of audio- 
visuals more effective. 
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STEP VI-CHOOSING DISTRIBUTION OUTLETS 
Theaters 

Unless a public relations film can be classed as entertainment, it may 
get short shrift from theater managements. Yet informational films 
often have enough interest to make them popular with theater audi- 
ences. The best way to find out is to screen your film for one of the 
theater booking agencies in your city. 

Some telephone companies make use of these booking agencies. 
Others prefer to maintain direct contact with the local theater manage- 
ments. The neighborhood houses are the widest users of telephone films, 
but occasionally M e have a subject that fits the program of a class A 
theater. Examples of these are “Mr. Bell,” a film produced by RKO 
Pathe, as part of the Alexander Graham Bell Centennial program, and 
“The Telephone Hour,” a movie version of the Bell System’s radio 
program, with Josef Hofmann, the pianist. 

But these are exceptions. For most public relations films, the theater 
is not a suitable channel. Distributing agencies will tell you that if you 
wamt your films to be sliown in theaters, you must rid them of com- 
mercial matter, reducing the references to yourself or your product to 
little more than a title-frame “The American Fiddle Company Presents.” 
The difficulty is that when this is done you have a picture that may fit 
the theater’s purpose but does not fit your otvn. The public relations 
film is made to carry a message. If we must delete or dilute the message 
to any marked degree, there is little point in getting theater distribution. 

Mobile Theaters 

The mobile theater or road show is now an established practice. It 
offers a means for showing pictures in rural or sparsely populated areas. 
Commercial film agencies provide i6 mm equipment and films to a 
projectionist who travels to remote points, rents halls and auditoriums 
and operates on a theater basis. 

Commercial Projection Agencies 

In most communities of any size, you \vill find film agencies which 
will take your film and a projector and show it to an audience of your 
selection. Sometimes they will also arrange the bookings. 

Visual Education Bureaus 

Many educational systems have established bureaus to look after the 
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audio-visual needs of the schools. They select suitable audio-visual 
materials and maintain libraries. These bureaus are growing in influence 
and usefulness, as more and better school audio-visuals are made, more 
classrooms become equipped for film projection, and more teachers 
are trained in the proper use of audio-visuals. 

Museums, Universities, State Libraries 

As a matter of public information and to assist school visual education 
departments, many state universities, museums and state education 
offices have established film libraries. Some of the museums use films as 
part of their service to the public. Some are progressive and keep sub- 
jects up to date. Others merely add. 

Public Libraries 

The public library is a potential source of films for organizations and 
the individual. Libraries circulate all classes of material for recording 
or transmitting knowledge. There is a trend toward motion pictures, 
and libraries are becoming more and more interested in their distribu- 
tion. 

Commercial Agencies 

Commercial film lending agencies handling non-theatrical libraries 
have been established in many cities. Some of these distribute films on a 
nation-wide basis for a stated fee. These agencies are useful to the 
degree that the sponsor of the film does not himself have facilities for 
teaching these audiences. 


Home Projectors 

Lending of films to private individuals for showing at home promises 
to be an active field. Projector manufacturers are turning their attention 
to this market. Some thought has been given to a subscription service 
where many industrial producers and others would pool their films in 
one library to make them available to the home user. 

STEP VII-MEASURING RESULTS 

Our Bell System motion pictures have not infrequently received 
widely varied acceptance in different companies and even in different 
areas in the same company. Sometimes a film that enjoys wide use in 
one company is discarded in another. The reason in most cases has been 
a difference in individual executive opinion as to the merit of the pic- 
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ture and its probable acceptability to the audiences before which it is 
to be shown. 

This merely points up the pitfalls that confront anyone who attempts 
to forecast by judgment alone what any group of people will think of 
a motion picture. It is possible that the same film will be a knockout in 
one town and a flop in another town nearby, but our experience sug- 
gests that this is most unlikely. There is only one test that really can be 
relied upon, and that is the showing of the film before the kind of 
audience for which it is intended. 

For conducting such tests, questionnaire forms are used which are 
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designed to measure audience reaction as to interest, length aiid pro- 
spective audiences. 

Measurement should not stop here. We should know also whether 
and to what degree the audio-visual has been successful in getting its 
message across. The public relations person will do well to consider 
supplementing the judgment of experience by the use of the public 
opinion survey techniques described in Chapter XIIL 

An important requirement of results measurement is the quantitative 
report. Adequate records are needed so that we may measure the over- 
all effectiveness of the medium, the relative usage of particular films or 
exhibits, and the performance and maintenance history of equipment. 
They are also useful in appraising costs and for general control of the 
activity. 

Audio-Visual Committees 

If your organization is a large one, with a far-flung organization of 
divisions or agencies, you may find it necessary to establish procedures 
looking to the advancement and full use of audio-visuals developed at 
a central point. Review committees in such cases may be useful. 

These committees will assure that the medium is fully used and that 
it is more readily applied in the proper places. Economy is effected in 
the coordinated purchases of equipment. In general, a standardization 
of methods and policies is a direct result. 

Such a committee also offers an incentive for the establishment of 
proper classroom facilities and efficient library systems. It further offers 
the flexibility required in making it possible to have audio-visuals acces- 
sible to locations that may otherwise be omitted because of small size 
or distance. 

Another advantage of such a committee is that it would provide a 
means for more considered appraisal of the value of audio-visual ma- 
terials. 

If you really want to know “How to Use Audio- Visuals in Public 
Relations,” the best plan is to start using them. There is much that can 
be learned only by doing. 


Editors’ Note 

The public relations uses of audio- visuals just described are concerned 
largely with the operations of companies having the maximum of 
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appropriations and trained manpower to execute a program. But most 
of these precepts and practices can be adapted to the use of the medium- 
sized and even the small organization. The primary lesson to be learned 
from this treatise is that every such operation should be initiated on a 
small scale and that fixed practices should be based on experience gained 
in trial-and-error procedure. 

Even a corporation of substantial size having no experience or back- 
ground in. audio-visuals would do well to start at the beginning with 
charts and exhibits, then slide films, and finally develop from there into 
the use of moving pictures and television. 

Measure Objective Against the Cost 

Sound audio-visuals are not an inexpensive public relations tool. On 
the other hand the most costly device is frequently cheapest in the end. 
Always remember to measure carefully the importance of the message 
you have to deliver and of the precise audience to which you are appeal- 
ing. Then consider whether the audio-visual is the most effective tool 
of communication for the job at hand. 

The importance of this standard of evaluation is dramatized by the 
experience of a corporation which recently spent $20,000 making a one- 
reel movie to illustrate a speech one of its executives was to make before 
a national trade association. That film will probably never be used again. 
The company is confident however, that the expenditure was well made 
since that presentation turned the thinking of a whole industry. 

The reverse of that lesson is the experience of a corporation which 
sought to save money by producing its own film without expert guid- 
ance and technical facilities. Before the executives and cameramen were 
through guessing, they had staged an endless variety of scenes and ex- 
posed more than 100,000 feet of film. Wlien they finally realized their 
error and called in a competent production company, it was possible to 
salvage only a one-reel picture, and that turned out to be what they 
were aiming at in the first place. 

Supplementing Other Public Relations Media 

Remember that the audio-visual only occasionally can do the whole 
job of getting the desired message to an appropriate audience. It should 
almost always be preceded and followed by the use of other varieties of 
media. Repetition is a cardinal principle of public relations communica- 
tion. 

Audio-visuals have proved extremely effective in the sale of almost 
every conceivable kind of idea. New uses for them are constantly being 
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discovered. One of the most dramatic of these is the dramatization of 
the annual report by slide films and moving pictures. Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company has perhaps gone further in this direction than most 
corporations. 

The whole annual report has been put on film and shown not only to 
all employees and to policyholders throughout the country in regional 
meetings, but also to thousands of opinion leaders. General Mills pre- 
pares a film version of its annual reports for showing at its regional 
meetings of stockholders. Jewel Tea Company produces its annual re- 
port on slide film. Each of 78 branch offices are equipped with slide 
film projectors. Employees, stockholders, customers and community 
leaders are invited to community meetings at which the film is shown 
and booklets reproducing the frames and telling the company story are 
distributed. 


Theater Outlets Indirectly Available 

Opportunities for the use of audio-visuals may be found entirely 
outside your own facilities. Newsreel companies, short-subject pro- 
ducers and commercial-film makers often have need of scenes and 
situations within your area of operations which might be used in pic- 
tures reaching millions who would be entirely outside your grasp if 
you depended entirely on your own productions. For instance, March 
of Time frequently gives an invaluable boost to the public relations of 
some corporation or industry by using it in the background or even as 
the subject of a production that reaches 30,000,000 persons a month. 

Every commercial-film producer whose medium might be available 
for this exploitation will be found listed and described in the Year Book 
of Motion Pictures published by Fihtj Daily. The production executives 
of these film companies are always looking for new ideas and situations. 
If you have one that you think would fit into their formula, don’t hesi- 
tate to call it to their attention. 

While audio-visuals constitute a highly specialized area of public 
relations communication, the use of them should be correlated v^ith 
other basic activities. — g. g. and d. g. 
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3n examining radio and 

television we cannot consider every program on the air today a public 
relations program. All have some aspects of public relations, but we are 
concerned with those which are primarily public relations. How do we 
differentiate between programs designed merely to sell specific brand- 
name products and those developed for public relations? A workable, 
though admittedly broad, definition of public relations programming 
would be “any program carrying the name of a corporation and telling 
its story, as opposed to those which exclusively emphasize the brand 
name of a product.” 

Let’s illustrate: “Theatre Guild on the Air” sponsored by United 
States Steel, and the broadcasts of the New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Society sponsored by United States Rubber Company, are two 
examples of public relations programming. In neither case do we rule 
out the possibility of promoting particular products of the company, 
but in both cases the story of the company and industry itself is the 
449 
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primary “product” being presented. Examples of programs specifically 
designed to promote a brand-name product, but not a company, are 
shows such as most daytime productions (so-called “soap operas”) spon- 
sored mostly by soap or food companies. These advertise a brand-name 
product but generally do not carry the company name. 

Radio and Television— Public Relations Ambassadors 

It’s an old saw, but nonetheless a true one, that any salesman of a 
company is a public relations employee. The impression he makes on 
customers has a very definite effect in forming opinions of the company. 
That’s recognized, and the sales-training programs of most companies 
spend considerable time in training salesmen to be “good will ambassa- 
dors.” 

A radio or television program, even though it may be selling particu- 
lar products, is in the same position when there is any emphasis on the 
company name. There is one difference between a salesman and a pro- 
gram, however, and it is a vital one— if a .salesman is a poor public rela- 
tions representative, a limited number of people will form poor opinions 
of the company because of him; but, millions of people form impres- 
sions of the company through its radio and television programs. A poor 
radio “ambassador” can have a severely injurious effect, 

A company deciding to enter public relations programming should 
analyze any programs it is already presenting. A new program, specifi- 
cally designed for public relations, can be wholly effective only when 
all programs of that company adhere to the same basic principles. 

Purposes of the Program 

A public relations program must affect the listener, as an individual, 
in his feeling toward the company. It should develop a friendly feeling 
toward the company, it should build its stature in the eyes of the lis- 
tener, it should impress the listener with the integrity of the company, 
and inform him of the benefits that the company brings to the com- 
munities in which it' is located and to the country as a \\'hole. 

The man who wants to develop a public relations program for his 
company has a natural question to ask: “What kind of program shall I 
use?” There is no ready answer to that, or if there is it might be: “Any 
program which gives the listener a sense of pleasure for having heard 
it, and which brings him information about industry which he finds 
useful,” 

Each problem of public relations programming is different from the 
‘Others. As we are still pioneering in this field, we cannot lay down a set 
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of specific rules, which, when followed, result in a perfect program. 
We can talk only in generalities, illustrating our points from available 
experience. 

Flere is the statement of a well-known man in the field, made on the 
basis of his company’s experience with a public relations program during 
the war years. G. Edw'ard Pendray, formerly Assistant to the President 
in Charge of Public Relations and Advertising, of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, in Sales Management said, “Our 
purpose is to dramatize the ‘extra step’ which Westinghouse and its 
workers take in trying to make things better. 

“We try to do this without exaggeration and without rubbing it in. 
We believe in Westinghouse, but we realize Westinghouse and its 
laboratories and engineering facilities are only a part of ikmerica’s great 
industrial team.” 

His statement gives us a clue. It is a theory applicable today; doing 
the job without exaggeration and giving recognition to the fact that 
any one company is merely a part of industry in general. 

Case PI istory— United States Rubber Company 

Let’s look at an illustration and see why United States Rubber Com- 
pany decided to sponsor the New York Philharmonic Symphony So- 
ciety concerts and W'hat the program accomplished. 

In common with most large corporations, early in the war years the 
company realized it had few consumer products to merchandise— most 
products were being made for w’ar use. It came to the natural conclusion 
that for general adverti.sing only, the company name w^as left and that 
promoting it w^as necessary to maintain a consumer acceptance for post- 
w'ar products. Having decided that radio could play an important role 
in these plans, the company faced the question as to the kind of program 
it should use. 

It was interested in a program which w'ould help public morale (re- 
member this was during the war years), a program which would add 
prestige to United States Rubber Company and, because it wanted im- 
mediate effect, a program wRich already had a loyal listening audience. 
This w'as a difficult set of qualifications to meet, but the right program 
was found. 

There w^as no question that the Phiihamionic concerts fitted each 
qualification. Taking the qualifications in reverse order this w^as the 
picture. 

The program had been on the air for 13 years and had an amazingly 
intense and loyal audience. This had been proven time and again while 
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it was a sustaining program— a number of local stations had carried the 
show until they found a chance to sell some of that time locally and 
then dropped it. There was a surge of protest every time the program 
was discontinued in a town and in every case the station was forced by 
public demand to reinstate the Philharmonic. It came to be known at 
CBS as a show that couldn’t be taken off once it had been put on in a 
city. The company knew, therefore, that it had a ready-made listening 
audience when it took the show. 

That the Philharmonic had the desired factor of prestige hardly needs 
discussion. The company was naturally proud to be associated with such 
a country- wide institution (which it had become through radio). The 
Sunday concerts fitted the idea of a program which matched the ideals 
of the company. 

Testimonials by the thousands, personal letters from individuals in 
all walks of life, were on file to prove the value of the program to public 
morale. There was no question that it was an important factor in the 
lives of millions; it was a program which brought beauty and comfort 
into their lives— particularly welcome in those trying times. 

So, the Philharmonic was chosen. The general form of the program 
is well known, being the regular concert plus an intennission talk. Dur- 
ing the war years one series of intermission talks was “The American 
Scriptures,” historic statements of famous Americans, dramatized or 
presented as they were originally spoken. 

Public Relations Program Sells Goods 

As time went on the public relations values accruing to the company 
through the program emphasized that such values were not simply a 
substitute for product advertising, but were equally important. 

As a result of breaking ground wdth this experience, wdien the war 
ended it was determined that the program should continue much in the 
same vein— building the company name wdth the general public. It was 
realized that some product-selling could be done, so the general form 
of the sponsor’s message w^as revised. A typical example w'as one in 
which the opening message came immediately following the invitation 
to listen to the Philharmonic. It w'as a tribute to the farmers of America. 
The name of the company w'-as mentioned but once in the message, and 
no products were spoken of. At the end of the program a dignified mes- 
sage explained how science had helped the cause of American agricul- 
ture through the development of special tires for farm use, concluding: 
“It is another way in which United States Rubber Company seeks to 
‘serve through science,’ ” 
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The tenor of the Philharmonic broadcasts was integrated with the 
over-all advertising aims of the company. The company, recognizing 
that part of its responsibility to the public was to develop new and 
better products through its scientific facilities, adopted the slogan “Serv- 
ing Through Science.” The intermission feature had been changed to 
talks by outstanding scientists on nearly every scientific subject so the 
company had an obvious, though unstated, tie between these talks and 
its slogan. 

In keeping with the character of the program the sponsor’s messages 
were kept quiet; nothing boastful or blatant. Many different products 
and manufacturing divisions of the company were discussed on the 
program, but in each case they vshowed how science applied to industry 
is bringing us all better living— which is the operating theory of the 
company. 


Another Pattern— U. S. Steel 

Let’s analyze another sponsored network program, now on the air, see 
what its public relations assets are, and how the company does the job. 
The basic formula of the program is quite similar to the example 
just discussed: 

1. Entertainment, dignified in nature but with mass popularity 

2. A message from the sponsor, underplayed and in good taste 

3. The message presented by someone vfth the ability to give it 
dignity and credulity. 

The United States Steel Company has sponsored the “Theatre Guild 
on the Air” since September 15, 1945. It has learned a great deal about 
the use of radio for public relations and we can profit by examining 
its techniques. It has consistently gained in listener rating since it first 
appeared. 

A good definition of what a public relations program should try to 
do is contained in the following statement about the “Theatre Guild on 
the Air” by Irving S. Olds, Chairman of the Board of Directors: 

“Through ‘The Theatre Guild on the Air’ program United States 
Steel hopes to create a better knowledge of its business and affairs and a 
broader knowledge of its important part in the American industrial 
world. As an entertainment medium, the program provides the nation’s 
vast listening audience with radio adaptations of the finest plays of the 
legitimate stage, skilfully performed by the nation’s most prominent 
theatrical producers, The Theatre Guild. 

. Each week the program presents informative messages about 
United States Steel and the steel industry. Because steel is the basic raw 
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Figure 21— Irving S. Olds, Chairman of the board of directors, 
United States Steel Corporation (in white panama hat, left) 
demonstrates top management’s interest in public relations radio 
program by visiting with crowd at premiere of “Theaitie Guild on 
THE Air.” 

material for thousands of finished products, these United States Steel 
messages also acquaint the public with the over-all story of American 
industry, its objectives, achievements, and contributions to better living.” 

Program Objectives 

United States Steel wanted to point out how important steel is to our 
daily lives and how the company and industry contribute to a better 
life. It also wanted to acquaint the public with its thirty-three principal 
subsidiaries and show their importance to America. In addition it wanted 
the public to know how a corporation operates and why it works as it 
does. Finally, it wanted to tell something of how' it helps its employees. 
The above objectives are accomplished through the program, and one 
further objective. The program is public relations not only with the 
general public, but also with its own employees. A pride in the corpora- 
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tioii as a whole is developed through discussions of the importance of 
steel to our daily lives. A pride in their own organization is developed 
through discussion of the particular subsidiary for which they work. 
Also, employees are helped to realize benefits which accrue to them 
from the corporation by discussion of what the companies do for their 
employees. 

How have they accomplished their objectives.? The narrator chosen 
for the stories about U. S. Steel is George Hicks whose easy style of 
reporting was already well known to the listening public. He does not 
sound as though he merely is reading a sponsor’s message; he seems to 
be talking from personal experience. 

Let’s examine a typical company message ... A story of U. S. 
Steel subsidiaries. In operation these subsidiaries run the gamut from 
steel producers to steamship companies. Here’s the construction of a 
good public relations story. This was a story George Hicks told about 
the Isthmian Steamship Company: 

Good Example of Public Relations Message 

“x\s I speak to you now, it is 7:40 tomorrow morning in Arabia, and 
the sun is shining brightly on the Persian Gulf. Already heat waves are 
shimmering on the desert, and in an hour or two it will be so hot that 
metal will burn bare hands. On a spit of land jutting into the gulf, 
thousands of Americans and natives are at work, building a modern city. 
This is Ras at Tannara, the new capital of the tremendous Arabian oil 
fields. 

“The men who work here are thousands of miles from America, but 
they work with the finest machinery, their houses are air-conditioned, 
and their hospitals have the latest equipment. Practically all of this 
equipment has been carried to them via the Isthmian Steamship Com- 
pany, one of the members of the United States Steel family. For almost 
forty years, Isthmian has been carrying the products of America to the 
far off places of the w'orld and bringing back their products in exchange. 

“The house flag of Isthmian Lines is a familiar sight in dozens of 
ports of the East, from Alexandria to Manila. For years Isthmian’s ships 
have sailed round the world . . . from New York, through the Panama 
Canal, to stop at places like Honolulu, Shanghai, Saigon, Manila, Java 
and Singapore and through the Suez Canal back to New York . . . 
while sister ships sailing in the opposite direction came through the 
Mediterranean and Red Sea to call at such ports as Bombay, Colombo, 
Rangoon and Calcutta. 

“To replace the seventeen ships lost in the war. Isthmian has author- 
ized a new and finer fleet so that every major harbor of the East will 
again be a port of call for Isthmian ships as they deliver the things 
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America makes and bring back the things America needs . . . rubber 
and silk, pepper and mahogany, cinnamon and tea, hemp and manga- 
nese, tin and rugs, oil of sandalwood and a thousand other things. 

“Those ships will link this country with the other countries of the 
earth, for the benefit of all. That is the task of this member of the in- 
dustrial family that serves the nation . . . United States Steel.” 

National Program Does Community Job 
Notice how the “family” idea of U. S. Steel is carefully built up, and 
how the message has pointed out the benefits to the nation of Isthmian’s 
operation. 

The story which told about the company training program briefly 
explained how U, S. Steel helps its workers to advance in their jobs. It 
spoke of “Steel’s philosophy of training” which tvas brought out by 
this simple statement of Benjamin Fairless, President of U. S. Steel, 
when he said the company “provides job opportunities limited only by 
the capabilities of the individual.” Such a statement from top manage- 
ment is an efl'ective technique. It concluded with a reference to the 
importance to the nation of such training: 

“Just as this training benefited the nation at war, so is it important 
today— as U. S. Steel resumes its peacetime operations— training men for 
the production of steel— the strength of the nation in peace as in war.” 

This message shows industry recognition of responsibilities to its 
employees and to the country; how through training it helps a man to 
ndvance in “the particular trade he has chosen for himself.” It con- 
cludes by pointing out how training is important to the nation— hence, 
U. S. Steel helps the nation. 

Goodyear Tries Revolutionary Approach 

The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company early in 1 947 began a new 
program on the American Broadcasting Company network. It is a revo- 
lutionary approach to public relations advertising on a national net- 
work. The idea has been used on regional network and local stations, 
and a similar idea was briefly tried on a national basis about ten years 
ago, but this is the first time a large advertiser has used the idea for a 
regular program. 

Goodyear’s show is a program without commercials. We have dis- 
cussed how quiet, underplayed commercials can accomplish a public 
relations job, even when of normal length. Here is an example of what 
one advertiser is doing on a national basis ’without commercials. 
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The program dramatizes Biblical stories in modern speech. In the 
face of tough competition it has, in a short time, developed an ac- 
ceptable rating— a rating which indicates a large listening audience. 

The only credit Goodyear takes for sponsoring the show is the an- 
nouncement: “Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company presents (or, 
“has presented”) ‘The Greatest Story Ever Told’ ” at the opening 
and closing. No other commercials are given. 

This program has created considerable comment and has won at least 
one award for its public service. It is further proof of the value at- 
tached to public relations programming by large corporations— even to 
the extent of eliminating commercials entirely. 

Regional Use of Radio 

We have taken a brief look at network radio, but all advertisers don’t 
have budgets capable of supporting national radio, nor do all want it. 
What can be done with regional radio? Let’s examine a program, or 
rather two programs, combining all of the elements of radio public re- 
lations. They are presented over the NBC Regional Pacific Network by 
Standard Oil of California. “The Standard Hour,” a weekly symphony 
program presented in the evening, has been on the air since 1927 and 
the “Standard School Broadcast,” an educational supplement to “The 
Standard Flour,” has been on the air since 1928. 

Wlien Standard first presented “The Standard Hour” in 1927, there 
was naturally much speculation over wdiether a potential audience ex- 
isted for this type of program. There was considerable argument over 
whether it could be considered a proper use of the advertising budget. 
Standard w’as very much surprised by the numbers and enthusiasm of 
the listeners and even more by the great number of requests for infor- 
mation about the music. Those requests led to the idea of starting an 
educational series of broadcasts on music. Inasmuch as this ■was to be an 
educational series Standard felt it should be used in conjunction with 
the schools. This brought up the problem of breaking down resistance 
to the bringing of a commercial program into the schools. This re- 
sistance w as overcome because of the very nature of the program—it met 
the definition of a public relations program in that it was more than 
simply a vehicle for a commercial message. The company convinced 
the educators that it w'as bringing something w'^hich the educators could 
not themselves provide ... an extremely useful supplement to their 
music appreciation courses. 

The commercial message is reduced to the barest possible minimum. 
There is no mention of the company or its products other than the fol- 
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lowing at the opening and closing of the broadcast: “This is the Stand- 
ard School Broadcast, presented especially for you by Standard of Cali- 
fornia.” This, of course is reducing the message further than need be 
done with the ordinary program, but here the special problem of work- 
ing with schools is involved. 

Starting in 1928 with a narrator and trio and an audience in 72 
schools, the program has grown until at its prewar peak it was using its 
own 20-piece orchestra, two singers, three actors, and guest artists, with 
an audience in 5,000 schools representing more than half a million, 
students and 20,000 educators. 

Exploiting Promotional Values 

Standard has not been content to merely present the program on the 
basis that in itself it was sufficient public relations work. Rather than 
leaving the job half done, it has carried on extensive field work with the 
schools, which is a most important element in this type of public rela- 
tions programming. 

Each year Standard’s public relations department sends out a Fall 
announcement telling about the forthcoming course and carrying a full 
list of the stations. They offer free a Teacher’s Manual containing ma- 
terial on how to make the best use of the program, and complete in- 
formation on the music to be heard. In addition, there is a field 
representatit^e who visits the schools giving advice on the use of the pro- 
gram, and taking suggestions for its improvement. 

Officials of the company are convinced this program is doing a won- 
derful public relations job, making friends for them among school 
ctiildren and educators. It is also building an educated audience for 
their regular symphony program, “The Standard Hour.” Incidentally, 
Adrian Michaeiis, Program Director of the series said: “We found the 
School Broadcast getting notable Hooper ratings from adult audiences. 
That, of course, is just velvet.” 

Another indication of W’hat the program is doing is shown by the re- 
sponse to the theme song the company commissioned several years ao-o. 
It was written by a member of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
with words by Mr. Michaeiis. After a tremendous number of listeners 
had written in requesting information about the theme, it was printed 
and mailed to the 50,000 persons wdio requested copies of it. 

This is an example of not only what can be done with regional radio 
but how successful a large company feels regional public relations pro- 
gramming can be even when the “commercials” merely consist of a 
“credit line” for the company. It is successful because the company not 
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only filled a definite programming need in its area, but also because 
it had the foresight to follow through and do the necessary field and 
promotion work to make it completely successful. 

Programming for Local Stations 

Good public relations programming does not have to be national 
network or even regional network in scope. There is much that can be 
done using a single station. Even national advertisers will find that cer- 
tain aspects of single station programming can prove useful to them. 
The use of a local station in its manufacturing communities is a very 
successful adjunct to a plant city campaign, and local radio can be used 
to build the stature of the company in areas where it is weak. The 
regional or purely local advertiser, will naturallv find that local stations 
w'ill be his only profitable use of radio. 

Program content becomes considerably more restricted when local 
radio is the medium. As we discussed at the beginning of this chapter, 
good public relations programming must influence the listener and in- 
crease the stature of the company in his eyes—naturallv, a “disc jockey” 
show with spot announcements is not going to fill that need. Un- 
fortunately, however, there is a preponderance of that sort of pro- 
gramming available on local stations. National networks and regional 
networks give the prospective advertiser a variety of programming 
from which to choose and if he should develop his own program ideas 
the necessary talent is generally available. Neither is true of most local 
radio, and the radio user must carefully avoid being stampeded into 
using spot announcements which will do little or nothing in the way of 
accomplishing basic public relations purposes. 

Use of Open-End Transcriptions 

What kind of local programming is available? Give consideration to 
open-end transcription series— those transcribed programs, usually 
fifteen minutes in length although there are some half hour shows, 
which permit the insertion of the local advertiser’s message at the be- 
ginning and end of the show, and in some cases in the middle. The 
types of programming available through transcriptions are too varied to 
take up in detail here, but there are many which wull provide well 
handled entertainment—the kind the listener will thank the advertiser 
for putting on the air. The commercials, written locally, should be 
similar in nature to those we’ve discussed. 

Second, consider the possibilities in acting as a public service for the 
local community. A company recognizing its responsibilities to the 
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community can build good will for itself by cooperating, through the 
local radio stations, in supporting community activities: the Red Cross, 
the Community Chest, local charitable organizations, the Chamber of 
Commerce, and numerous other local groups. They need support and 
assistance in their work. The exact approach to be taken by a company 
in supporting such activities through radio differs in every community. 
Its potentialities should be examined by the advertiser. Discussions with 
local station management and the operating heads of local organizations 
will bring out its possibilities. 

Perhaps the most commonly used type of local good-will program- 
ming is a classical music hour. If there is a good local symphony, 
and the advertiser has a fair-sized budget to use in radio, sponsorship 
of a weekly symphony program is an ideal public relations vehicle. It 
is not necessary, however, to have a live symphony program to bring 
good results. A recorded symphony hour, properly handled, will do an 
excellent job. 

Pacific Gas and Electric Builds Good Will 

Let’s look at the successful use of a local symphony hour. In 1940, 
the Pacific Gas and Electric Company, which serves Northern Cali- 
fornia with natural gas and electricity, took over a hitherto sustaining 
program, “The Evening Concert” on KYA, San Francisco. It was a 
two-hour program of classical music, on records, presented every eve- 
ning from 8 to 10 p.m. 

Why was it successful from the start? First, the musical balance of 
the program was well thought out. The standards were kept high and 
offerings ran from the traditional to the more modern, and occasionally 
even the ultramodern. Pacific Gas and Electric was interested in build- 
ing good will for itself as an institution but it also wanted to foster a 
demand for gas, electricity and appliances. It was obvious that frequent 
repetition of commercials on a cultural program, or commercials that jar 
the listener might be resented, so company executives used all of their 
ingenuity to have advertising in as good taste as possible. 

The loudest praise from listeners was brought forth by the fact that 
during the entire two-hour broadcast only three commercials were 
interjected. This is a point worth considering, for in such programs 
the underplaying of the commercials has a positive value. Rather than 
losing by not using as much commercial time as possible the company 
gains, for the listener is well aware that the advertiser is foregoing com- 
mercial time in order to make the program more listenable. Moderation 
here pays dividends. 
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Commercials Emphasize Public Service 

The same is true for the type of commercial used. The one- or two- 
minute commercials presented on this show were very carefully worded 
so as to fit the dignity of the program, and they touched on subjects 
like these: 

1 . Adequate and esthetic lighting as an aid to more cultured living 

2. Safe, inexpensive, effortless heating to promote comfort in the 
home 

3. The hot water heater’s contribution to civilization. 

It can be seen that product advertising was underplayed in such com- 
mercials, thereby building good will for the company, but at the same 
time a desire for the facilities discussed was developed. 

A 1 Joy, the Advertising Alanager of Pacific Gas and Electric, was 
quoted in Sales Management as saying: “After the enthusiastic interest 
evinced by the public, we are sold on this type of radio program as a 
supplementary form of advertising to our newspaper, magazine, bill- 
board, dealer display, sticker, and other media. All indications are, that 
this interest, increasing tremendously, was not just a flash in the pan.” 

As concrete evidence that the interest was not “flash in the pan”, 
Pacific had 5,000 programs printed for distribution to their listeners, 
when they first went on the air. They did not offer to mail them, but 
invited listeners to call for them at their oflices. To their surprise the 
entire printing of 5,000 was called for and in a short time they found 
themselves printing 10,000 each week. It is good evidence that a pro- 
gram is successful when that many people will take the trouble of 
personally visiting the company offices to pick up a copy of the printed 
program. 

Television in Public Relations 

So far nothing has been said about the use of television as a public 
relations medium. Today we all have questions about television— ques- 
tions for which as yet there are no answers. The medium itself is so 
new, at this writing, that although considerable work has been done 
with it, little has developed in the way of firm theories about its use. 
There is little doubt but what the FCC decision to standardize black- 
and-white television has resulted in greater use of the medium. With 
greater use more questions as to how to use it are being asked, but the 
answers are not always available. 

Today the use of television requires the trial-and-error method. In 
most programming there is no experience to rely upon, and new ideas 
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have to be tried to determine their value. We can surmise that the 
same basic theories applying to standard radio public relations will 
apply to television, but there will be questions about each theory. Ex- 
actly what kind of programming will leave the listener with the feeling 
he has gained something? How should commercials be done so they 
are not annoying, and so they build the stature of the company pre- 
senting them? Is television a more effective medium for public rela- 
tions work than standard radio? There are no two people who will 
give the same answers to those questions. 

U. S. Rubber’s Public Service Programs 

We might review what one or two companies have done in television 
to get some clues to the answers. A half hour weekly program, “Serv- 
ing Through Science”, presented by United States Rubber Company 
over Dumont’s WARD, was an experiment in public relations tele- 
vision. It featured Dr. Miller McClintock in a series of science talks 
using motion picture films for illustration. His talks covered a wide 
range of science subjects, all at a level anyone could understand. 

The commercials on this series varied from “how to do it” motion 
pictures on the use of company products to fairly elaborate sets utiliz- 
ing actors and actresses. The latter were long commercials, as v'ere some 
of the former, and probably longer than is consistent with good listener 
reaction. It was felt that the commercials were interesting but, because 
of the newness of television, it is hard to tell how much of the interest 
was simply because it was television and how much was a result of 
actual interest in the commercials themselves. There is little doubt that 
liberties can be taken with television commercials today because the 
viewer is interested in anything wiiich appears on his screen (set owmers 
have been known to leave on their screen a station test pattern, nothing 
more than an abstract geometric figure, just for the thrill of seeing a 
picture coming over the airwaves.) This series did show, ho\vever, that 
it was possible to put on programs which had a “public service” value 
and to integrate commercials in a pleasing manner. 

Other programs w^hich w^ere public relations in aspect are several re- 
mote broadcasts sponsored by the company. The company sponsored 
the telecast of the installation of the new' Bishop of the Episcopal 
Church, a program from Washington wdiich w^as seen there and in New 
York. An important element of this telecast w'as the public relations 
job accomplished wdth the ecclesiastical wwld through publicity in 
church publications. This is an example of the job W'hich can be done 
with a small but important group. Naturally, there w'as no real com- 
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mercial for this broadcast, as it would have been out of character. The 
sponsor’s message was restricted to showing the company trade-mark 
at the beginning and end of the broadcast with the brief comment that 
the company was pleased to present the event. In this type of thing 
television has an advantage over radio by being able to show something 
tangible, such as a company trade-mark, in addition to the verbal men- 
tion of the sponsorship. 

Use of Industrial Films in Television 

Some advertisers are interested in using television (TV) as a public 
relations medium, but do not want to spend the amount required for 
the size of audience obtained. (Television time today, in New York, is 
as high as I500.00 per hour time charge and 1 1000.00 for live studio 
facilities, including three hours’ rehearsal time, with talent and produc- 
tion costs e.xtra.) There is a possibility in TV programming which has 
not been exploited— the use of industrial films. 

Many companies have rather extensive film libraries containing films 
produced for showing to the public through class, schools, company 
groups and theaters. Even when all possibilities for such showing have 
been exhausted, only a limited number of people have seen the films. 
The cost per person of producing a film is therefore often high and its 
usefulness limited. Television offers an opportunity to expand that 
audience and reduce cost per person simply by adding the minimum 
expense of television time. (Note that television time for film showing 
is the same hourly rate as above, but the charge for studio facilities is 
only one-fourth of the above.) 

There are cautions, however. This is one of the phases of TV pro- 
gramming in which it is all too easy to develop poor programs. The 
mere fact that a company has industrial films available does not solve 
their television problems. It would be safe to guess that not more than 
one in fifty industrial films is satisfactory for TV use. Films which are 
merely eulogies for a product, those lacking continuity or a theme, 
those poorly prepared and uninteresting, those too highly scientific or 
technical in nature, etc., would not be adequate for presentation to the 
television audience. 

Don’t Overdo the Commercial 

TV films must have the same quality of mass appeal as regular radio 
programs. Unless they do, there is little sense in presenting them. It is 
true that today the mere fact that they are television creates interest in 
them, but wt are looking to the future when audiences will be as se- 
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lective as today’s radio audience, or perhaps even more so. They must 
also be dignified. TV films can become “plug uglies’-programs which 
so obviously and blatantly advertise a product or company, they be- 
come distasteful to the viewer. It is important to realize that the com- 
pany story can be toned down in the narration because the picture is 
creating an impact. 

It has been suggested that a company preparing a film for television 
can entirely eliminate the spoken commercial. As an example let us 
suppose a film is prepared to tell the story of how a manufacturing plant 
is an important factor in a community. Exterior shots of the plant 
showing the company name, interior shots of the plant with the name 
in the background, the name appearing on workers’ uniforms, etc. may 
be sufficient to emphasize the company name. The “commercial” is a 
part of the film story of how the plant helps the community and need 
not be re-emphasized. 

The possibilities in use of films are still to be explored. The primary 
danger is the urge to present any film which happens to be available, re- 
gardless of its television acceptability. If films are properly selected, 
however, they offer an opportunity to use television at a minimum cost. 

There is one further caution. Some films are not good technically 
for TV use. Consultation with the technicians is important in film se- 
lection. 

The details of how to use production devices in television and an 
exposition on its limitations, would take more space than can be devoted 
to it here. For further information, however, a new book on television 
has been produced by the General Electric Company. It is one of the 
most complete books on the subject and is based on GE’s experience 
with the production of over 950 live shows on their own station, 
WRGB, Schenectady, New York. Written by Judy Dupuy, it is titled, 
“Television Show Business.” 

There are many things which will be done with television in the fu- 
ture, but rather than depending on a textbook to guide us we will have 
to write the book as we go along. 

CONCLUSION 

What basic conclusions can we draw from the generalities we have 
discussed, and the examples we have reviewed.? 

First, we know that many companies have used radio for public 
relations and are convinced that it is successful. We have read about 
what a few of them have had to say of its use. 
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We know that there is a difference between brand name advertising 
and public relations programming which promotes a company name 
and industry story. We also know, however, that it is possible to 
actually have commercials in a public relations program and that we 
can sell products on such a show. It has become obvious that each 
company and industry has its own public relations problems which it 
must adapt to radio but that all have similarities, and that a good pro- 
gram cannot be developed without careful planning and much thought. 

We have discovered the basic things which any public relations pro- 
gram ought to have. They form the simplest type of check list for a 
new program. Any public relations show should include: 

1. Programming Avith a mass popularity which offers the listener 
something more than merely a wrapping for a commercial mes- 
sage 

2. A brief, well-told company story; a stoiy which is underplayed 
and subtle; one Avhich is never boasting or flamboyant 

3. A company story told by an individual who gives it dignity and 
credulity. 

We know that all kinds of radio can be successfully used; national 
network, regional netw'ork and local radio. We realize that it does not 
require a budget capable of supporting a cast of actors and an or- 
chestra. We can do public relations work with limited funds. 

Keeping in mind that public relations advertising is any advertising 
which promotes a company and industry in the eyes of the public, that 
it is on a personal rather than a mass basis, we can develop radio and 
television programs which both increase the prestige of a company and 
sell its products. It is not something nebulous in the way of program- 
ming; purely a gift to the listening or viewing public with no credit to 
the donor. It is recognition of industry’s responsibilities coupled with 
a desire to tell what is being done about them. In reality it is selfish in- 
terest— an earnest desire perhaps to give the public, through advertising, 
a chance to evaluate industry’s service in a way that has never been pos- 
sible before. 


Editors’ Note 

We have barely begun to discover the potentialities of radio and 
television in public relations. It’s a long time since Cicero said, “A man’s 
power is as loud as his voice.” The most dramatic examples of the swift 
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ascent of men to great power have occurred since radio began to ap- 
peal simultaneously to millions of people. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt swiftly became one of the most powerful 
individuals who ever lived almost entirely owing to the availability of 
radio and an unparalleled aptitude for its use. 

By the use of this medium Hitler started World War II and made 
millions devoted to his cause. Through the radio, Townsend, Long and 
Coughlin each developed armies of fanatical followers which, had they 
ever united, might have destroyed this country. 

Whether the purposes of these leaders were constructive or de- 
structive, each was selling a broad program, but was constantly em- 
phasizing one central idea. Each was doing with amazing effectiveness 
what the public relations director has to do every day: selling an idea 
and weaving a program of action around it. There was a wide chasm 
of ideology and motive between Roosevelt and Coughlin, of course, just 
as there is a broad difference between the purposes of any of them and 
those of the public relations executive. The point is that the radio made 
possible the marshalling of armies of ideological protagonists and an- 
tagonists overnight. The obvious lesson is that public relations cannot 
neglect the smallest facet of influence in so powerful a medium. 

This is particularly true at a time when government control over 
radio and television not only make sure that the airwaves are open to 
all who can find the funds to pay for them, but require radio chains 
and stations to give a vast amount of free time to almost anyone who is 
aggrieved by the presentation of an attitude which conflicts with his 
own. In that philosophy radio stations have been forced to give free 
time even to the Communist party. 

Skill and Experience Required in Programming 

These considerations would seem to make it mandatory that the 
highest possible degree of technical skill and public relations advice be 
employed in the preparation of any message that is to reach the public 
through radio or television. This is particularly important in the case 
of television where the message appeals to the eye as well as the ear and 
the slightest attitude or mannerism on the part of the person broadcast- 
ing may please or offend millions. 

As to radio, sources of qualified technical guidance are abundant. 
Most good advertising agencies are equipped to give sound advice in 
these matters. A long list of professional producers offer consulting 
service as do many public relations consultants. Every radio chain and 
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every station manager will be glad to give you the benefit of his own 
experience and that of affiliated organizations. 

In television, sources of accurate guidance are more scarce. The agen- 
cies mentioned above can be helpful but their experience is necessarily 
limited, too. The spirit of cooperation is spreading rapidly through 
business. Some of the best advice can be had by consulting executives 
among the national advertisers who have had some extensive experience 
in the use of television as a public relations tool. These include: 


Atlantic Refining Company 
B. T. Babbitt Co., Inc. 
Benrus Watch Co. 

Borden Company 
Botany Mills 
Bristol-Myers Co. 

Bulova Watch Co. 

Chevrolet 

Commonwealth Edison 
Elgin Watch Co. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
Ford Motor Company 
General Mills 


Gillette Safety Razor Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Gruen Watch Co. 

Gulf Refining Co. 

Johnson & Johnson 
Longines-Wittnauer Watch Co. 
R. H. Macy & Co. 

Marshall Field & Co. 

RCA Victor 
Sears Roebuck & Co. 

Standard Brands 
United States Rubber Co. 
Waltham Watch Co. 


Program Patterns 

While a long record of experience hasn’t yet been accumulated, the 
program patterns used bv these advertisers seem to break down into six 
principal categories: 

1 . Sports events 

2 . Variety show's 

3. Audience participation programs 

4. Dramatic show’s 

5. Films 

6. Musical programs, classical and popular. 

Choice of the type of program wall depend primarily on the sort of 
audience vou want to reach and the nature of the public relations mes- 
sage you hope to convey. Gillette Safety Razor Co. appeals exclusively 
to men and has found the broadcasting of sports events both by radio 
and television a profitable medium of communication. Other companies 
w’hich make wide use of both radio and television for public relations 
messages find that if the appeal is to be universal, a high type of musi- 
cal or dramatic program is likely to be the most effective. 
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Coordinate with Other Media 

Radio and television can be invaluable supplements to every con- 
ceivable medium used in public relations work. Not only do they hasten 
the carrying of messages to large groups of widely scattered individuals, 
but they lend themselves to a great variety of promotion projects to 
which other tools are not so well suited. 

For instance, opinion leaders in the groups at which broad programs 
are aimed can be brought into studios and be permitted to observe and 
sometimes to participate in the program. Literature based on such pro- 
grams has high attention-getting values. The broadcasting of programs 
is particularly effective in cooperative campaigns and for developing 
inter-industry relations. 

One outstanding example of this technique was the job U. S. Rubber 
did in broadcasting, by radio and television, the Golden Jubilee of the 
automotive industry. 

New Public Relations Uses 

Industry only now is becoming conscious of its stewardship in ad- 
dressing its annual reports to the whole public. International Flarvester, 
Republic Steel, Pet Milk, A. T. & T. are among the companies which 
have developed broad areas of good will by explaining their operating 
results and management policies to the whole public through radio 
broad casts- 

Perhaps United States Steel has made the outstanding contribution in 
the development of this technique. For a series of weeks it confined the 
commercial announcements attending its broadcasts of “Theatre Guild 
of the Air” programs to a discussion of those aspects of its annual re- 
port which had to do tvith employee and community welfare specif- 
ically and public welfare generally. Union Oil Company uses television 
for the same purpose. 

This technique can be adapted to the community level at relatively 
small cost and with a high degree of community interest. A typical 
example is the radio program sponsored by the Chamber of Commerce 
of Bridgeport, Connecticut, and local business organizations. The pri- 
mary object of the campaign was to educate the waves and families of 
factory workers on the basic facts of business management and its in- 
dustrial relations. Prior to the broadcast three or four wives of workers 
were taken through selected plants in which their husbands work. 
They observed the wage earner at his job, visited presidents and top 
executives, asked questions and were told about the policies and 
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philosophy of the company. The women then appeared on the radio 
program, chatted about what they had seen and heard in terms of family 
interest, asked questions of the master of ceremonies and were given 
the answers the sponsors wanted to convey to the public. 

A study of the use of advertising in public relations work (Chapter 
XXVI, Part VII) and the place of audio-visuals in programming 
(Chapter XXIV, Part VII) will be helpful. 


— G. G. and D. G, 
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.XXVI 


a 

THE PERIOD BETTOEN 
World Wars I and II only a very few companies spent a part of their 
advertising appropriation for anything so new and experimental as 
public relations advertising. Most advertisers took space specifically to 
tell about their line of products, and there they stopped. 

The few which branched into this wider field were in general large 
companies offering some service to the general public. Typical were 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, one of the early pioneers 
with their program of information about public health, a few utilities, 
and the Squibb Chemical Company which informed the public as to 
medical facts, and at the same time emphasized the integrity of their 
company. 

Wartime Developments 

Then World War II arrived, and with it the biggest production job 
in the history of the world; production to support an. army of mil- 
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lions of men, and goods to go to many other nations. Prominent citi- 
zens were called to Washington, and the government conferred with 
them as to how this could be done. They quickly realized that the 
actual production was one job. But there was also a bigger job; getting 
the public to know the facts and enlisting their enthusiastic support. 
That had to be done if the war was to be won. 

Together the Army, Navy, and civilian leaders worked out a pro- 
gram to reach the public, making use of newspapers, magazines, mo- 
tion pictures, booklets, display materials, billboards, and radio. They 
used every technique which companies had employed before the war, 
and added many more developed out of wartime experience. 

No one needs to be reminded how effective that program was, both 
for getting out production and for putting over the various war drives. 

In this effort many plants were converted loo percent to making war 
materials. They found themselves with just one customer— the govern- 
ment. This was true of the automobile industry, the copper and brass 
industry, the rubber industry, textile plants, chemical companies, and 
many others. 

At first these companies continued some of their advertising for the 
purpose of keeping their names before the public. As the war went on, 
they found they could do this and at the same time help the war ef- 
fort by using their advertising space for promoting the sale of war 
bonds or for morale-building purposes. • 

Idea-Selling in Advertising 

When the war ended they slowly began to realize that they faced a 
new situation. They could not go back to the old days when they 
merely advertised their products. They had become aware of public 
reaction and public opinion. They began to recognize advertising as a 
powerful tool for the selling of ideas as well as products. They dis- 
covered that people are influenced in their public attitudes and in their 
buying inclinations by the character and conduct of the company pro- 
ducing the merchandise as much as by the price and quality of the goods 
offered. 

So public relations advertising found its place. No doubt this wmuld 
have come about slowly without its use in the war, but the w'ar gave 
it impetus and permanence. 

Another phase of the situation is this. Within the last few years the 
country has suffered grave labor troubles. Management is beginning to 
realize that between its thinking and the thinking of the people who 
work in factories there is a great gulf. What management believes, in 
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We, in General Foods, believe that we have 3 major day there arc G'.oao atod 
responsibilities— and they’re more than just a matter of 

dollars and cents- ^ To serve the p 


To serve The people. To provide joto and prof- 
its, General Foods must first of all provide good 


/J To provide profits for people . ..as a just reward 
for the confidence and thrift of the men and women 
who invest their savings in oiur productiveness. 
(General Foods has paid 103 consecutive quarterly dividends. Tw 


That’s how we see ou 
keep on doing our lev 
well, and wisely 


Figure 2 2.— General Foods advertisement selling the idea of the 

POLICIES AND PUBLIC SERVICE OF THE COMPANY. 
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many cases workers do not believe; what many workers believe, 
management knows is not the truth. Somehow this gulf must be bridged 
if management and labor are ever to work together in cooperation and 
harmony. 

Public relations advertising offers a logical means for companies to 
present their ideas, and offer fair information to their workers and to 
the public. At the present time the misconceptions in the mind of the 
average American citizen about business and how it operates are appal- 
ling. No doubt such misconceptions have been innocently acquired in 
most cases; in others without doubt they have been circulated sub- 
versively, and management has not done very much about correcting 
the situation. 


Restoring Worker and Public Confidence 

Somewhere along the line of our business growth, industry has lost 
the confidence of its workers. Its Number One job now is to restore 
confidence, and gain the good will of the public at large. 

This is not a project for the government or any business association. 
The best exponent is the local company where the individual works. 
The worker knows his company; he is familiar with it. He will listen 
to its story. Its public relations advertising will carry more weight with 
him than any message from an organization he knows little about. 

Of course this does not mean that product advertising is to be dras- 
tically curtailed. It simply means that advertising has in these last few 
years gone a few steps further; to the advertising of products is now 
added the advertising of ideas. 

Objectives of Public Relations Advertising 

There is developing a trend for every company, no matter how large 
or small, to lay aside some appropriation for this purpose. Public rela- 
tions advertising is being used to tell the story of American business and 
how it operates; to let the public know that the company is a good place 
to work; to explain its policies; to show that it is a good neighbor in the 
community. 

Public relations advertising can also dispel the idea that business 
exists only to make exorbitant profits, to exploit the worker, to crush 
miions, or that it is a part of a controlled cartel of wealth opposed to 
the interests of the public. Strange as it may seem, all those things are 
being told to workers today, and in some quarters are being believed. 

Many companies, having decided to use public relations advertising, 
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have done what seemed to be the simplest thing, they have turned the 
subject over to their advertising department or to the agency handling 
their account. 

At first glance this would seem to be logical, but in practice it does 
not work out well. 


Skill and Experience Required 

Public relations advertising requires experience and skill that is sel- 
dom developed in the promotion of product sales. The entire purpose 
is different, the approach is different, the technique is different. 

When we advertise our products we boast about them, and tell how 
fine they are. That may be all right in telling the public about the 
products we make, but it is not good for advertising a company and the 
principles for which it stands. That is one fundamental difference be- 
tween product advertising and public relations advertising. 

If we make a car, we can advertise that car as the finest vehicle on 
four wheels; we can indulge in all manner of superlatives within the 
limits of truth. But if we use a fraction of such praise in talking about 
our company it sounds boastful and insincere. It also estranges our 
friendly neighbors, and lessens the good will of our competitors. Your 
competitor apparently does not mind if you declare you make the 
finest machine tools in the country, but your neighboring plant and its 
employees mind very much if you declare, “We are the finest company 
to work for in this area,” if they, too, have an excellent reputation. It 
accomplishes just the opposite of what was intended. 

What you are trying to do in public relations advertising is a two- 
fold job. The first part is to get the people of your own plant and the 
community to understand the company better, and to know what it 
stands for. That presupposes the company does stand for something, 
and has worked out certain principles which are the basis on which it 
conducts its business. 


Policy Comes First 

If a company has no praiseworthy policies it had better give some 
thought to the subject at once. If it has weak and inconsistent places in 
its policy, it had better fix them up, for unless the company does have 
sound policies of operation it will never be able to stand the public 
spotlight of a public relations program. In that spotlight it does not take 
long for the public to detect flaws which easily lay concealed before. 

Many companies have policies they have been proud of for many 
years. Some New England companies in existence for several genera- 
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tions emphasize their long record of dependability; others emphasize 
security of employment. A newer company may wish to emphasize its 
future possibilities, its good pay for employees, its modern facilities, or 
its welfare and safety programs. 

Recently a survey was made in the city of Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
to test public opinion toward various companies. It is a city, six of 
whose major companies of national reputation had been located there 
from lo to 85 years. It was assumed average citizens would know a 
great deal about those companies. 

Measure of Public Ignorance 

In many cases they did not know what products were made. They 
had practically no knowledge of who owned the plants, whether they 
had many stockholders or a few, or what the comparative situation 
was among them for advancement, safety, and conditions of work. 
In many cases the persons interviewed replied with information that 
would have been fairly correct twenty years ago. 

At one time one company was controlled by a single family. Now 
the stock has been so widely sold that it is owned by about 10,000 
stockholders. Only a few of the citizens were aware of this change. 

Public relations advertising has a wide open field in most towns and 
cities in telling the people facts about the companies right in their midst. 

The second part of a good public relations policy is more general: to 
help the public get a correct understanding of certain economics of 
your business or industry, or business in general. It should naturally up- 
hold the private enterprise system on wdiich the company’s future 
success so largely rests, and do its bit to correct misinformation on 
that subject wdiich has been so widely disseminated. 

There are a number of w^ays to carry out a public relations advertis- 
ing program, for there are many means of reaching the public today. 
But I believe the principal one, and the one that adapts itself to the 
small budget as well as the large, is the use of new^spaper advertising. 
Larger companies who have need of a more elaborate program make 
more use of the national magazines, weeklies, television, radio and films. 
However, the smaller company is trying mainly to establish a favorable 
identity in its owui community, and for that by far the most satisfactory 
vehicle is the local new^spaper. 

The outlay does not have to be great, for the simplicity and sincerity 
of the copy is more important than the amount of space. The honest, 
direct statements from the head of the company wdll often carry more 
w^eight than the more polished message wMtten by an expert. 
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WHAT AiAKES GOOD COPY 

What should go into such an advertisement? Let us start by saying 
what should not be put in. A common type of advertising and one, 
incidentally, which it is very easy to write, shows in a large space a pic- 
ture of Abraham Lincoln, or Franklin Delano Roosevelt, or some other 
famous character, with a quotation of what he said, and then a lot of 
preachy language as to how that quotation applies today, and the 
lesson it has for us. Such an effort is practically worthless. 

Another common kind of advertising is the half page or full page of 
writing, usually with no relief of cartoon or illustration, but simply 
columns of small type, explaining some economic point, or some com- 
pany’s slant, with absolutely nothing to induce the reader to read, or 
to hold his attention. 

A few years ago a group of businessmen wanted to get the idea 
across that labor and management could and should work together. The 
copy brought out the point that labor was like one w'heel to the cart, 
and management was another. Each could not operate alone but they 
could pull together and get somewhere. The copy was good in itself, 
but not good enough until it was coupled with a clear cartoon showing 
a truck with the public in the driving seat. It proved a very effective 
advertisement, for the point was simple and clear. 

Long essays make no appeal, no matter how worthy the sentiment 
which is expressed. 

Some of the large companies and best-known national associations 
have been equally guilty in wasting money for copy of this kind wdiich 
passed for public relations advertising, but actually was too dull to make 
any impression. 

Subject Matter for Ads 

What, then, should the advertisement tell? Facts of interest about 
the company, its policies, its management, and its employees, in simple 
language appealing to the self-interest of the reader. A whole series of 
advertisements could easily be written on any one of those subjects, 
either as plain copy, or with illustrations. 

A good example of the economic type of public relations advertising 
is that of the Eastern Railroads, which appeared in recent newspapers. 
It brought out the fact that while the general public believed that rail- 
roads made 1 5 percent on their investment, and the public was willing 
to grant them the privilege of making 10 percent, the truth is that the 
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Eastern Railroads were making only a 2% percent profit. This is 
factual and valuable information. 

If a true picture is presented through public relations advertising 
when there are no critical issues pending, a backlog of good will is 
built up which comes in good stead when critical situations do arise. 
This was borne out by the experience of many companies during recent 
strikes. But if companies wait until difficulties arise, it is usually too late 
to blazon forth a program which the public will accept. 

One Company’s Rules 

We have worked out for our company, the Bridgeport Brass Com- 
pany, a set of rules to test all public relations advertising copy before 
it is sent to the newspapers. It is a sort of standard to aim at, although 
we would be the last to claim we carry it out 100 percent. But at least 
it is a helpful gauge to go by. It consists of eight main points to be ap- 
plied to the copy. 

Is it absolutely true? That means the whole truth, with no evasive 
statements and no halftruths. 

Does it appeal to self-interest? All such copy should be written in 
terms of the personal interest of individuals in the audience to be ad- 
dressed. 

Is it interesting? If not, make it interesting by rewriting, by illustra- 
tions, pictures, or other graphic material. Is the subject matter told in 
human interest terms? If it is dull, or is arranged so that it looks dull, 
the reader tvill only skim through and hit the high spots. 

Is the message told in shnple language? It should read as you would 
talk if a friend asked you a question on the subject, and you set out to 
give him an answer. Avoid the high-sounding phrases that are hard to 
grasp, or the hackneyed expressions that are heard so often they cease 
to make an impression. 

Is it boastful? If it is, rewrite it in an entirely different tone. You are 
not taking space to boast, but to tell facts to the public which they do 
not know. There is a world of difference between those two things. 
One is simple, humble, winning; the other is pompous and smug. If 
you tell the story modestly you have a much better chance of win- 
ning hearty endorsement. 

Does the point really get across? Some advertisements read like a 
chapter out of an economics textbook, because they try to cover too 
much. Make one point simply and directly, but make it. Don’t try to 
tell them everything there is to be said on the subject, and cover so 
much territory that you are convincing in none. 
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Is it too long? This deserves special consideration, because it is the 
most common offense, and the easiest to rectify. If there is an area of 
v'hite space around the message, that is not space lost. It will serve to 
point up the article, and attract the eye. Keep all captions brief, pithy, 
informative. Rewrite and rewrite until it reads well. 

For instance, a Bell Telephone advertisement, showing how its chief 
executives came up to their present position from very humble jobs in 
the company, features their pictures and carries the simple caption, 
“Up From the Ranks.” Only four words, but powerfully effective. 
They tell the whole story. 

Finally, does the copy leave the reader ’with an optimistic and frietidly 
feeling toivard the company? Particularly during labor controversies 
much copy has been published that was bitter, combative, and depress- 
ing. Such copy accomplishes little good. Find a slant that is construc- 
tive, and build your message on it. When the reader is through, he will 
get a lift and inspiration. Progress is made by building on the positive. 

Use of Pictures 

Perhaps a special point should be of the use of pictures. Personally, I 
have always believed in using all visual aids freely. I do not refer to 
the professional picture, such as the honest workman with a big smile, 
carrying his dinner pail as he goes to work. I mean the true factual 
picture taken of Joe Smith at his tool bench, with a logical and con- 
vincing caption. It might read, “Joe Smith has worked at Peerless 
Products for 25 years. He and 250 others enjoy get-togethers at the 
Quarter Century Club.” 

The public can draw their own conclusions. It is not necessary to add, 
“Only a fine and wonderful company can hold its employees so long. 
That is because we treat them right; they enjoy the best clubs and 
recreation any company can offer, etc.” That’s bad. The more said, 
the less convincing it becomes. 

In case pictures are used, a few more points might be kept in mind: 

Is there a focal point in the picture? It should emphasize just one 
thing; a man, a machine, a process, not two or three things jumbled to- 
gether. If it is a photograph of men working, try always to show them 
in their jobs working in the regular way, not looking at the camera or 
posing because it would make a good shot. The employees themselves 
are quick to detect a work picture that is posed or “phony.” 

Use names of people in pictures wherever possible. At first, in using 
pictures in our advertisements, we did not add the names of the people 
in them. However, we soon found out the public wanted to know who 
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the workers were. Now we include a brier mention of who the person 
is, what he is doing, and any interesting information about him. He 
may have seven children, or he may have won a $500 prize in the sug- 
gestion system. Those are human interest facts. 

If there are several pictures, see that they are in proper sequence. 
There is always a temptation to arrange pictures so that they fit the page 
instead of fitting the story. Fitting the story is of course the first thing 
to consider. Remember, you are not competing for a photographic 
prize, but trying to get a message across to the pubUc. 

How A 4 uch Space? 

The amount of space to take, and how often the advertisements 
should appear depend on two things only— how much money there 
is allocated, and how important the message is. 

Usually anything less than a quarter of a page is not worth con- 
sidering. It is apt to be completely passed over, although in product 
advertising, very small space can be utilized. 

Full pages or half pages are more customarily successful, if they are 
not used too lavishly. The public is quick to feel that the company must 
have a lot of money to spend if they buy so many full pages. Such an 
advertising program is likely to boomerang. The importance and the 
nature of the message determine whether space should be taken oc- 
casionally or at regular intervals, such as every other week, or every 
week. 

These are only suggestions. Actually each company has to make its 
own rules, for companies differ just as communities differ. No hard and 
fast rules can be set down to apply to all equally. 

A sample of tiris type of advertisement is illustrated on page 500, It 
is one of the Bridgeport Brass series of sixteen full-page picture stories 
which appeared every other Sunday in two local newspapers. It proved 
to be a simple but effective program, such as any company could easily 
present. The series showed various company activities so that the com- 
munity could see the processes of manufacture, the products made, the 
safety program, employment procedure, recreation activities, labor- 
management relations, etc. 

Each page covered one subject, with brief captions appearing under 
each picture. The layout of pictures, with a brief panel of about 100 
words near the center, told the story. The whole series proved enor- 
mously popular, and gave information to the community they did not 
know before, though the company had been in the city for eighty years. 
It also increased the pride of the employees in their company. 
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Many plants are developing their own programs. There is a keen 
awareness of the problem, and from present indications there is reason 
to believe in a very few years public relations advertising will be ac- 
cepted as a necessary part of every well-balanced industrial program. 


Here'S Where the Brass Family Lives 
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Editors’ Note 

Business is beginning to discover that it is impossible to define ac- 
curately or catalog specifically public relations advertising. The thread 
of it today runs through all advertising and promotion. This truth is 
becoming so evident that there is a definite trend towards putting one 
executive in direct charge of all advertising and promotion and of all 
public relations including industrial relations. Among the many ex- 
amples are American Viscose Company w’hich recently combined the 
functions of public relations and advertising under the direction of 
Charles W. Rice, formerly advertising director and now public rela- 
tions director. Guy Berghoff is now public relations director of Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company, in charge of all public contacts including 
advertising. 

If categories w'ere practical we might conclude that there are three 
kinds of advertising: that directed exclusively to the sale of products 
and services; that which points exclusively to the creation of public 
attitudes; and a very broad group wdiich undertakes both functions. 

Creating Public Attitudes Through Advertising 

Since advertising has been used traditionally as a sales tool, no em- 
phasis on this technique is required. Perhaps the experience of the Il- 
linois Central Railroad wdll best demonstrate the efficacy of straight 
public relations advertising continued over a long period of years. For 
about thirty years this railroad has carried institutional advertising 
regularly in every newspaper in each town touched by the line. And 
for at least twenty years surveys have shown that the Illinois Central 
stood as high as or higher than any other railroad in the United 
States in community understanding and respect. 

One of the most effective and dramatic manifestations of this new 
trend is the experiment of the manufacturers in the vicinity of Stamford 
and Greenwich, Connecticut. Every w'^eek local newspapers carry full- 
page advertisements in which the top executives of local industrial cor- 
porations discuss economic and social problems vital to the community. 
They speak out of their own experience under their owm signature in 
copy arranged in “inquiring reporter” style. Under those circumstances 
no employee or neighbor can doubt the authenticity of the message and 
no advertising format is more likely to pique curiosity and interest. 
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STAMFORD-GREeNWieH 

Manvfacwrers’ Council 




Figure 24.— Employers in Stamford-Greenwich, Conn., area use 

PUBLIC RELATIONS ADVERTISING TO TELL THE STORY OF THE ECONOMICS OF 
BUSINESS AND TO INCREASE MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING IN THE COMMUNITY. 
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iVfter only a few months of operation surveys demonstrated that a wide 
area of economic misunderstanding in the community has been dis- 
pelled. 

Dual Purpose Advertising 

Leaders in advertising and public relations have discovered a broad 
and relatively new function for paid time and space. Two of them ex- 
press the new attitude as follows: 

Howard Chase, public relations director of General Foods Corpora- 
tion: “The technique of communication that can create an impulse to 
buy a thing can create an impulse to buy an idea.” 

bon Belding, chairman of Foote, Cone and Belding advertising 
agency: “Idea advertising not only receives a higher readership than 
product advertising and has a more beneficial effect on employee morale 
in the plants of the companies involved, but it even produces definite 
sales returns as good as or better than some straight product advertis- 

ing.” 

The classic example of advertising being used for the dual purpose 
of selling goods and creating employee and community good will is the 
Studebaker campaign which has been running since 1938. At that time 
a local and national campaign, started to improve employee morale and 
stimulate community confidence, showed a father and son working 
together at a bench in the Studebaker plant. The father was teaching 
the youngster Studebaker craftsmanship and indoctrinating him with 
the Studebaker rules of integrity. The campaign created so much pub- 
lic attention that it was used in selling-copy when the new Champion 
car was introduced. It has characterized Studebaker sales promotion 
ever since. 

The Louisiana Power & Light Company started a campaign in com- 
munity newspa,pers. Each ad was illustrated with photographs of local 
employees telling how they serve the company’s customers. The com- 
pany discovered that no direct selling copy ever created as much new 
demand for service as this. 

When To Use Public Relations Advertising 

Every corporation should plan consistent public relations advertising 
if only in its own community and with a relatively modest budget. 
Such advertising should be planned for long periods in advance. It 
would explain the character and policies of the company with a view to 
winning the respect and confidence of its employees and neighbors. It 
should be designed to serve in the fullest measure possible the purpose 
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of creating understanding among a wide variety of publics: employees, 
customers, prospects, dealers, opinion leaders, stockholders, and neigh- 
bors. 

The budget should also include provision for public relations adver- 
tising for special occasions. Many corporations have successfully used 
this means of communication in connection with anniversaries, annual 
reports, announcement of new plant openings and expansion of old ones, 
labor controversies, cooperation with civic projects, introduction of 
new management, open house and suggestion system winners. 

Who Should Produce the Ads 

The question of who should prepare public relations advertising is 
widely debated. But this much is sure; no public relations advertising 
should be designed without the close cooperation and intimate attention 
of management itself. Management alone can determine the policies to 
be enunciated and the promises to be made. 

On the other hand, not one management executive in a thousand is 
equipped to prepare final copy. This should be done in every case by a 
competent and experienced professional who can interpret corporate 
policy convincingly in terms of human interest. This might be the pub- 
lic relations director or advertising manager. But there is a growing 
tendency to call in specialists in the various areas of operation. These 
might be public relations consultants, some of w'hom specialize in plac- 
ing public relations advertising, or advertising agencies with public re- 
lations departments. There are also a number of specialists in community 
and public opinion advertising. 

Whoever writes the copy and lays out the ad must be a man who 
knows the fundamentals of public relations as well as advertising. The 
value of this knowledge and experience is becoming more widely recog- 
nized in advertising circles every day. Printers^ Ink recently took an 
opinion poll of all the delegates to an international meeting of sales and 
advertising clubs. One of the questions asked was “How important are 
public relations knowledge and experience to an advertising manager? ” 
About 86 percent said, very important; 12 percent said, helpful; and 
only 2 percent said, not necessar)^. 

Getting the Message Across Quickly 

Aside from the more obvious uses of public relations advertising, 
several special reasons emphasize the importance of the medium. One 
of these is timing. Paid advertising not only permits you to say pre- 
cisely what you want to say to the specific audience you want to reach, 
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but it also gives opportunity to reach those audiences before adverse 
public attitudes and erroneous assumptions have developed. General 
Electric is among the many who have already discovered this truth. Its 
public relations department is so organized that within twenty-four 
hours after labor legislation has been passed, important government rul- 
ings have been made, or industrial relations crises have developed, GE 
can appear in local newspapers and on local radio stations with an exact 
exposition of company attitude and policy. 

A Valuable Communication Tool 

The effectiveness of public relations advertising is no longer subject 
to debate. A long list of corporations, both large and small, have meas- 
ured public reaction to it. Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company has con- 
ducted a series of surveys to measure public receptiveness to its public 
relations advertising. It found that more than 74 percent of the public 
appealed to, felt that the company’s public advertising expenditure was 
reasonable and recommended the practice to other companies. About 
22 percent v^ere indifferent, and only 4 percent considered such adver- 
tising wasteful. 

Union Oil of California is widely recognized as a leader in the public 
relations field and particularly in the use of advertising in its public 
appeals. A recent survey showed that 62 percent of the men and 49 per- 
cent of the women readers of newspapers containing the company’s ads 
remembered the advertising and its message. It is particularly signifi- 
cant that 58 percent of these readers were in the lower income group. 

Merchandizing the Ad 

The publicity and promotion potentialities of public relations adver- 
tising are wfidely neglected. The right kind of copy xvould be genuinely 
interesting to every worker on the payroll, yet it is seldom brought to 
his attention. A growing number of companies are following the prece- 
dent of Standard Oil of New Jersey and posting proofs of their public 
relations advertising on plant bulletin boards before they appear in pub- 
lications. Flere timing is particularly important. Showing the employee 
the proof before it appears in publications gives him the feeling of being 
let in on company policy before it is exposed to the public. 

Many corporations reproduce the best of their institutional advertis- 
ing in their plant publications. Others include proofs in letters to em- 
ployees and in payroll envelopes. 

Where companies have regular meetings of supervisors or employee 
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groups it has been found effective to call attention to and discuss the 
company’s public relations advertising. 

Reaching Other Publics 

Telling the story of your public relations advertising to your stock- 
holders, dealers, distributors, suppliers, and even customers has been 
proved a profitable operation. Many companies send selected proofs 
or the best ad of the month to these groups. 

Intra-industry relations can be improved by effective promotion of 
public relations advertising. A case in point is the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany in New York. One of its ads told dramatically the story of the 
service of banks to business. Proofs were sent to every bank in the 
country. Hundreds of them picked up the ad or adapted it to their 
own use with permission and ran it locally. Many gave credit to Bankers 
Trust in their own copy. 

Many companies maintain a mailing list of opinion leaders who re- 
ceive proofs of their public relations advertising regularly. The same 
material is frequently sent to schools and even to labor leaders. 

Southern Railway System has worked out a particularly effective and 
comprehensive method for merchandizing its public relations advertis- 
ing. Proofs are sent once a month to the leading newspapers of the 
country and to every newspaper and radio station in its territory. They 
also go to schools of business and universities. When collected into book- 
let form these ads are distributed to all schools, libraries, important 
civic groups and opinion leaders in the areas served by the System. 

Help for the Public Relations Advertiser 

More collected experience and professional guidance on this sub- 
ject is available today than ever before. A number of important trade 
associations are spending substantial sums of money and have field 
organizations available to be of direct assistance to the potential ad- 
vertiser. These include: 

Bureau of Advertising, American Newspaper Publishers Association, 
370 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Association of National Advertisers, 285 Madison Ave., New York, 

N. Y. 

Advertising Federation of America, 330 West 42nd St., New York, 

N. Y. 

American Association of Advertising Agencies, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

Advertising Council, 1 1 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

— G. G. and D. G. 
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Industry has, of recent 

years, instituted numerous educational programs intended to enlist em- 
ployee interest; to sell the company, its management, and its product 
to the rank and file in order to create a much needed “We” attitude. 

One of the more effective approaches to our present-day industrial 
public relations is the application of the employee suggestion system 
principle— a systematic means of getting and using employees’ ideas for 
the benefit of the business. The reason for the success of this medium is 
that it has afforded to management a two-way channel of communi- 
cation with its employees. In addition, the suggestion box has provided a 
steady flow of millions of workers’ ideas, many of w hich have been 
profitably employed by industry. These and the many other benefits 
wfiich we w'ili attempt to discuss later in this chapter have put the 
employee suggestion system on a permanent basis. 

Elistory and Development of the System 
The principle of encouraging wmrkers to contribute worthwhile 
507 
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ideas to management was, according to the record, tried as early as the 
year 1880, At that time, the William Denny Shipbuilding Company 
of Dumbarton, Scotland, inaugurated a formal suggestion box program. 
After a few years of operation, Mr. Denny, the head of this concern, 
published the following statement about his plan; 

. . that in that time as many as 196 awards had been given for in- 
ventions which were thought useful to adopt, that three times that 
number had been submitted for consideration, and that besides being 
beneficial in causing so many useful improvements to be made, the 
scheme has the effect of making the workmen of ail departments into 
active thinking and planning beings instead of mere flesh and blood 
machines.” 

A significant fact in connection with this statement is the social con- 
sciousness indicated on the part of this company toward its workers. 

The suggestion system movement did not get under way in the 
United States until 1894, when the records indicate that the National 
Cash Register Company inaugurated a suggestion plan wTich is still in 
operation today. That was more than half a centuiw ago. The inter- 
vening years with their business booms, their panics and depressions, 
have seen a steady growth on the part of the suggestion plan idea in 
industry. 

Progress in Modern Times 

In 1898, the Eastman Kodak Company announced its plan. About 
the same time General Electric, Westinghouse and other business firms 
in this country, started to operate plans. Just a little later the move- 
ment took on added momentum in Europe when the suggestion prin- 
ciple was adopted by the London Traction Combine, the Royal Austro- 
Hungarian Railroad System and the Swiss Railways. 

In 1912 the United States Congress authorized periodic offers of 
special cash awards to its civilian employees of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment. These awards were designated to be paid for “the best sugges- 
tions that will clearly effect material economy in production or increase 
efficiency or enhance the quality of the production in comparison with 
its cost.” 

While the employee suggestion system movement has progressed by 
leaps and bounds during the past few years, w'e do know that from the 
time of its earliest inception until just before 1940, the movement 
frequently met with reverses. The great expansion of the suggestion 
system and its widespread adoption as a management tool developed 
in wartime under the critical need of greater volume and efficiency in 
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production. It proved itself so well that it has continued to expand ever 
since. 

There is no great secret to the successful operation of an employee 
suggestion program. It merely requires careful planning. 

STEPS IN ESTABLISHING A SUGGESTION SYSTEM 

1. Aiake sure of complete cooperation on the part of management. 

There must be a sincere desire to encourage employees to sub- 
mit their ideas and to assure them that they will receive ade- 
quate reward for usable ideas and suggestions which will 
benefit the company. It should be established at the start that 
the system is a basic part of company planning and thinking 
and that management is depending directly on the understand- 
ing and cooperation of employees. 

2. Appoint a suggestion plan administrator who thoroughly un- 

derstands the philosophy of suggestion systems and has the 
courage of his convictions plus the confidence of management. 
Ele must operate at the executive level and be in constant con- 
tact with management. The technique of the suggestion sys- 
tem is relatively new and executives experienced in its opera- 
tion are few. Hire the widest range of experience you can find 
from the very beginning and pay him a salary commensurate 
with the importance of this job. 

3. Outline the plan in writing. All the rules and policies of pro- 

cedure should be drafted and given management approval. 
Then they should be assembled in form suitable for distribu- 
tion to supervisors and employees after the formal announce- 
ment of the plan. These rules should be painstakingly detailed 
and exact. Aiake sure no basic question of procedure is left 
unanswered when suggestions begin to come in. Procedure 
will vary, of course, among companies but questions which 
must be ansv-ered in the first announcement will include: 

a. Who is eligible to participate? 

b. What kind of suggestions are desired? 

c. How much will be paid for suggestions and on what 
basis will the decision be made? 

d. In what form must suggestions be submitted and to 
whom and how? 

e. When and how does the employee learn what disposi- 
tion is made of his suggestion? 
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f. Who will judge the merit of suggestions and what if 
any appeal is there from this decision? 

g. How will suggestions be identified? Are anonymous 
ones acceptable? 

h. When and how wiU awards be made? 

4. haunch the program as an important company activity. The for- 
mality and expense of these ceremonies will depend on the 
size of the operation and the extent to which intensive em- 
ployee indoctrination seems necessary to assure success, 
a. TPhe first and most important step here is to make certain 
of the complete cooperation of the supervisory staff. 
They will be in active charge of the work. They must be 
given a frank and complete story of the plan before it is 
put into operation and if possible before any news of it 
reaches the working force. Supervisors must be given 
reasons why the plan will help them in dealing with em- 


Figure 25.— Employees of Firestone Tire & Rubber Company de 

POSITING SUGGESTIONS IN ATTRACTIVE, CONVENIENTLY LOCATED SuGGESTIO: 

Box 
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ployees. They must be convinced that hearty acceptance 
of the plan by the people who work for them will aid 
them in their own work. This can best be done in rela- 
tively small group meetings where the story is told by a 
top executive. 

b. The announcement of the plan to the employees should be 
a memorable occasion. Everything that is said and done 
should carry a personal note and the whole plan must be 
interpreted in terms of the self-interest of the worker. 
The employee’s first awareness of the plan should be ac- 
companied by an official booklet describing it in detail. 

At that point begins an intensive publicity campaign in 
the plant and in the community during which every 
available tool is used. These will include; plant bulletins, 
posters, stories in company publications and local papers, 
direct mail announcements and if practicable, motion 
pictures or slide films. 

5. Set up an award cormnittee. Patterns for this procedure vary 

widely. Sometimes the committee is composed exclusively of 
management representatives, sometimes solely of employees 
and occasionally a mixture of the two. In any event here lies 
one of the most critical decisions to be made by management. 
The personnel of this committee must be such that its fair- 
ness and integrity will never be questioned at any level of the 
organization. If the company is large enough, a full-time 
secretary should serve the committee. In any event the man 
in active charge of the award committee must have ample 
time and opportunity to give personal and careful attention 
to the job. 

6. Maintam interest in the system. Neglect of this responsibility is 

the commonest cause of the failure of suggestion systems. 
Yet no aspect of the operating structure of a business is more 
susceptible to continuous and interesting exploitation. Fac- 
tors inherent in the plan itself are most important in this con- 
nection. These are important considerations: 

a. Suggestions must be acknowledged and appraised promptly. 

b. Rejections must be handled with patience and courtesy and 

reasons given must be logical and convincing. 

c. All the equipment used must be fresh and attractive. This 

applies to suggestion boxes, bulletin displays, forms, etc. 
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d. Suggestions must be collected promptly and on schedule to 

emphasize importance. 

e. Be faii-y prompt and generous in the payment of awards. 

The employee must feel that he is likely to get the 

benefit of any doubts. 

f. Presentation of awards should be as ceremonious and dis- 

tinctive as possible. 

g. Continuous publicity and promotion must be given to the 

program in the plant and in the community. 

Case Examples of Successful Programs 

One of the nation’s most successful programs is that employed by the 
General Electric Company. It has always been the policy of this com- 
pany to encourage its employees to advance any constructive idea 
they might have concerning their work. The plan in eft'ect in the dif- 
ferent plants of GE is fairly well standardized, although there are 
some variations to take care of local conditions. The outline which fol- 
low's covers the general principles upon which the GE system as a 
whole is based, but special reference is made to the practices at the 
Schenectady works since it is the largest company unit. 

Suggestion Boxes 

First, suggestion boxes are installed at convenient points throughout 
the factory and offices. The number of boxes provided approximates 
one for every 200 employees in the large plants and one for every 100 
employees in small plants. A standard suggestion box is used for all 
plants. 

A great variety of boxes were tried out. The one found most satis- 
factory is a box mounted on a back board which provides racks for the 
display of advertising cards, envelopes already addressed to the sug- 
gestion committee, cards requesting a personal interview (for use by 
suggesters who cannot express themselves well in writing) and another 
for a pad of blanks upon w'hich suggestions may be vuitten. 

Advertising and Promotion 

Posters calling employee attention to the plan and directing employee 
thinking into “suggestion channels” are placed regularly on suggestion 
boxes which provide space for posters. This poster advertising has been 
found so valuable in stimulating employee interest that GE has arranged 
a standardized service to provide these to all plants with a frequent 
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change of copy. In these posters or cards, an endeavor is made to avoid 
sermonizing and dry reading. To provide conspicuous cards which will 
agreeably contrast with the general run of shop notices, colored cards 
are used with catchy illustrations and type treatment along the same 
lines as street car cards. 

Interest in the suggestion system is also maintained by publishing sug- 
gestion news in the several plant papers and by talks on this subject 
before employee groups. 

Advertising pressure is kept up constantly and the problem tackled 
from every possible angle in order to break down prejudice, overcome 
supervisory opposition, and most of all, dispel inertia and indifference. 
The object of advertising is not merely to encourage suggestions but 
to encourage good suggestions. The committee desires to avoid being 
swamped with a large number of “turn down” suggestions. 

Collections 

In the Schenectady works, members of the patrol department make 
semi-weekly visits to the various boxes to gather the accumulated sug- 
gestions which they turn over to the suggestion committee secretary. 
In some of the other plants, these collections are made by a member of 
the committee. In no case are collections made less frequently than once 
a week. 

Classifications 

When suggestions are received from the collector by the suggestion 
committee secretary, he classifies them according to his filing system. 
This is generally straight numerical filing in which the suggestions are 
consecutively numbered in the order in which they are received. Each 
suggestion is also stamped with the date of its receipt, is recorded by 
number, by name of suggester and sometimes by title of suggestion, 
and is then turned over to the department concerned for investigation. 

Investigating Suggestions 

Each department head appoints a man who is usually a member of 
his own staff to investigate the suggestion. This man always makes an 
effort to interview the suggester in order to make certain that he under- 
stands what the employee has in mind. The report which he renders 
states whether or not it will be adopted. If it is possible to estimate 
savings, a savings figure is given. The department head then routes the 
suggestion back to the suggestion committee secretary who refers it to 
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one of his own investigators for reexamination and report to the com- 
mittee. If the committee investigator finds the recommendation of the 
department turning down the suggestion to be adequate and fair, he 
disposes of the declination courteously and with great care by a personal 
interview with the suggester. Those ideas which are adopted are brought 
before the suggestion committee with a full description of all details 
and a recommendation as to the amount of the reward. 

Upon review of the departmental reports, should further information 
appear necessary, the committee secretary takes the matter up with the 
department investigator and between them the record is then completed 
to where both are in accord on the findings and results of the investiga- 
tion. 

Whenever possible, the suggestion investigator obtains samples em- 
bodying the suggestion. Savings figimes are obtained from the cost de- 
partment since the awards granted for worthwhile suggestions are 
always based upon estimated savings. 

Types of Suggestions 

Many types of suggestions are received representing improvements 
in design, convenience, safeguards, and improvements in manufacturing 
methods. Some of those suggestions effect a determinable saving by 
reducing the cost of manufactured parts, others by improving shop 
equipment for producing parts. Still other suggestions, such as those 
relating to safety appliances, conveniences of employees, improvement 
of products and the like, do not always permit the determination of 
their cash value. In such cases, the award is based upon an estimate of 
the importance of the suggestion. 

Even where an actual saving can be determined, the award varies 
according to the ingenuity and effort required of the suggester. Ob- 
viously a suggester who effects a saving of several thousand dollars a 
year by substituting a punched part for a moulded one does not spend 
the effort required of the suggester who on his own time and at his own 
expense evolves an ingenious device upon which production is small. 

The granting of a suggestion award in the GE plan is not necessarily 
based upon the originality of the idea. It does not have to be an inven- 
tion or a startling innovation. The fact that not more than five out of the 
seven thousand suggestions received at Schenectady in one year w-ere 
patentable will serve to illustrate this point. An awardable suggestion 
may even be an improvement or a change which has been previously 
suggested but one which due to the negligence on the part of super- 
vision, has not been applied. 
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Impractical suggestions are declined by the suggestion committee 
secretary without being referred to the department concerned. 

Salaried executives, engineers, and draftsmen are excluded from eligi- 
bility to cash awards. Their suggestions however are received and acted 
upon and then called to the attention of the heads of their department 
or their supervisors. 

Organization of the Suggestion Committee 

Only those suggestions which result in action (adoptions) are turned 
over to the suggestion committee. This committee generally consists of 
a permanent secretary (who in larger plants devotes his entire time to 
this work), a permanent chairman, or a chairmanship rotated among 
the committee members, and four or more additional members gener- 
ally taken from the manufacturing organization. The committee mem- 
bership is generally made up of manufacturing executives such as the 
electrical and mechanical superintendents, etc., together with any special 
investigators who devote their entire time to the suggestion work. In 
some of the GE works where employee’s counsel are used, employees 
are permitted to select representatives to act with the suggestion com- 
mittees in passing upon suggestions. 

Awards Procedure 

Considerable importance is attached to the speed with which the 
suggestions are handled. Experience here indicates that best results fol- 
low when a suggestion can be completely disposed of within one month 
from date of submission. To accomplish this, committees meet once 
each week and on a specified day. 

In most cases, suggesters are pleased with the award and with the 
recognition they receive for their suggestions. In a few cases, employee 
dissatisfaction has been experienced. In the latter, employees are assured 
of a reinvestigation. Following such reinvestigations, employees con- 
cerned are again interviewed and if an additional reward is warranted, 
it is granted by the committee. If not, suggesters are told in detail why 
the idea does not merit an award greater than was originally granted. 

Special care is used in the construction of letters to employees ad- 
vising them of declinations. In each case, an endeavor is made to keep 
the suggester satisfied. 

Suggestions from Office Employees 

Several years ago GE established a separate suggestion system for its 
office employees. It originally differed from the factor)’- suggestion sys- 
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tern in that no monetary awards were made, but when an excellent 
suggestion was adopted the matter was called to the attention of the 
head of the employees’ department. In 1942, this plan was revised to 
provide the awarding of war bonds and stamps for adopted suggestions. 
Since the war payments are made in cash. 

Suggestions received from office employees are acknowledged im- 
mediately and then copied on a regular form, eliminating the suggester’s 
name. This copy of the suggestion is then referred to interested in- 
dividuals for comment. The suggestion and comments applying thereto 
are then reviewed at regular bi-weekly meetings of the committee. The 
committee then sends the suggester’s supervisor a letter enclosing the 
award for personal presentation. In case of a declination the suggester 
is notified directly with complete explanation of why his suggestion was 
found impractical. Occasionally an office employee might wish to make 
a suggestion to the committee having to do with management policies, 
department routine, etc. which he might feel would be embarrassing to 
him if he signed his name. The committee accepts these anonymous 
suggestions from office employees, but comparatively few are received. 

Progress at GE 

According to a report recently released by E. I. Hibbard, secretary 
of the GE suggestions committee at Schenectady, N. Y., employees 
have submitted, during the past eight years, an average of 40,500 sug-- 
gestions per year. Of this total, 14,500 or 36 percent were adopted and 
put to use with employees receiving cash rewards of $147,000 per 
annum. Since the company-wide reorganization of the GE suggestion 
plan late in 1922, nearly two million dollars in cash rewards have been 
paid to its employees for suggestions. 

Significant is the story of one of GE’s many-time suggestion-award- 
winning employees named “Sophie”, a widow and the mother of four 
small children. Sophie had difficulty outlining on paper the intricate 
details of her ideas, but since the GE plan encourages supervisors to 
render all possible assistance to employees in crystallizing their thought, 
she would often go to her foreman for help with her submissions. Over 
a period of about ten years, Sophie’s suggestions brought her thousands 
of dollars in cash awards. She used the money to build a home and give 
her children an education. 

Illinois Central System’s Plan 

Another interesting case study is the employee suggestion system in 
force at the Illinois Central System. This program is administered by a 



general committee at the railroad’s Chicago headquarters, and, by four- 
teen local committees— one on each operating division and terminal and 
in each major shop. Every committee is composed of equal representa- 
tion by management and labor. The general committee is the final 
authority on awards. 

To aid in ready identification and filing, each committee has a differ- 
ent-colored suggestion blank. Upon receipt, suggestions are mimeo- 
graphed into dockets. They are distributed to the committee members, 
local chairmen of the various labor organizations, and local supervisors. 
Each suggestion is investigated thoroughly by the officers or supervisors 
directly concerned. Investigation is aided by use of a questionnaire form 
called “Yardstick for Measuring Suggestions” and this yardstick be- 
comes an important part of each suggestion file. If the investigation 
report recommends an award in which the local committee concurs, a 
suggestion analysis incorporating the recommendation of the local com- 
mittee is completed and forwarded to the general committee for ap- 
proval. After an award is approved by the general committee, the local 
committee is notified so that the procedure for bulletining the sugges- 
tion as a winner can be set in motion. 



Figure 26.— Certificate awarded to employees at Illinois Central 
System for prize-winning suggestions. 
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Each committee issues a weekly bulletin by means of which sugges- 
tions are acknowledged, winners are notified, and the disposition of 
suggestions is shown. Suggesters remain anonymous until an award is 
claimed, and the only contact made with them is through the bulletin 
by means of suggestion numbers. 

Awards are claimed through the secretaries of the local committees 
who forward claim slips to the suggestion system office at Chicago, at 
which time award checks are issued. The checks are forwarded to the 
local committees for presentation to award-winning employees during 
committee meetings, on the job, or at employee gatherings. 

Should a suggestion be outstanding, a diamond award certificate with 
either a silver or gold seal, depending on the degree of merit, is also 
awarded the suggester in addition to the cash reward. 

How I. C. Promotes the Plan 

In the Illinois Central system it has been found that personal contact 
is effective in the solicitation of suggestions. Much has been accom- 
plished through meetings with employees after working hours and other 
meetings during working hours. Extensive use is made of visual aids in 
the form of large highly colored cards and other equipment in these 
presentations. One highly entertaining presentation w'^as a quiz show, 
which was arranged to present “Suggestions Unlimited,” a technicolor 
motion picture illustrating the operation of the Illinois Central sugges- 
tion system. This movie, which requires about thirty minutes running- 
time, is the most complete piece of promotional work ever developed 
along these lines. Originally produced as a promotion among Illinois 
Central employees, copies of the film have been in constant demand by 
companies throughout the United States as well as by various trade 
associations. 

Following is a statistical picture of what has been accomplished by 
the Illinois Central Employee suggestion system during the past seven 
years: 



Number 

Suggestions Suggestions Percent 

Awards 


Employees 

Received 

Accepted Accepted 

Total 

ist Year . 

. . . 30,700 . . 

. 16,092 . . 

.. 1,147 ■■ 

. 7.1 ... . 

$10,565.00 

and Year . 

. . . 31,600 . . 

. 18,014 ■ • 

.. 2,123 

. 11.8 .... 

21,128.80 

3d Year . 

• 35,100 .. 

. 18,820 . . 

.. 2,445 ■■ 

. 13.0 .... 

27,460.00 

4th Year . 

. . . 41,700 . . 

• 21,545 

. . 3,166 . . 

. 14.7 .... 

35,120.00 

5th Year , 

. . . 42,200 . . 

• 24,578 .. 

. . 4,620 . . 

. 18.8 .... 

49,840.00 

6th Year . 

. . . 42,500 . , 

. 29,039 .. 

. . 6,276 . . 

. 21.6 .... 

74,000.00 

7 th Year , 

. . . 40,000 . . 

• 45,474 • ■ 

.. 9,177 .. 

. 20.2 .... 

122,730.00 
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Remington Rand’s System 

The Remington Rand employee suggestion plan illustrates what can 
be accomplished through the use of modern methods in the idea pro- 
gram in industry. A new streamlined program provides generous cash 
rewards to eligible employees for their worthwhile ideas, speedy con- 
sideration of all ideas submitted, plus a broad promotional program. 
Periodical evening dinner meetings are held with supervisors during 
which the suggestion plan, its purpose as well as operating policies, are 
thoroughly explained because the supervisor by his close proximity to 
employees is in best position to encourage employee participation in the 
plan. 

During the first year of the new plan, 965 employee suggestions were 
submitted. The second year’s operation brought 5,421 ideas from the 
approximately 23,558 employees of the company— about one suggestion 
for every four Remington Randers. 

Experience with the new program brings out the fact that Remington 
Rand employees are production minded. The greatest number of sug- 
gestions adopted were designed to improve production. The second 
largest number were safety ideas. Other favorites in numerical order 
were working conditions, then paper work, and of course miscellaneous 
ideas of all sorts and types. For the suggestioneers, the plan was profit- 
able. Monetary awards for the second year amounted to 126,135.35 as 
against $3,551.75 for the first year. 

Johnson & Johnson’s Plan 

Another illustration of success with the suggestion system is the ex- 
perience of Johnson & Johnson who recently authorized the largest sum 
of money ever paid for an employee suggestion— $10,441.91. This sum 
was awarded to Harry F. Kenney and the survivors of the late Milton 
L. Combs, for their joint suggestion. Kenney and Combs submitted an 
idea to the effect that a quarter-inch turnover be used on gauze pads. 
Along with the suggestion, the men outlined plans for a folding device 
which would accomplish the work. As a result, a saving of half an inch 
on each unfolded gauze pad resulted. The monetary award for the sug- 
gestions at the company is based upon savings resulting from new ideas. 
The Kenney-Combs plan brought the greatest single saving since tli^ 
Johnson & Johnson idea award plan was revived in 1938. 

Abbott Laboratories’ System 

Abbott Laboratories at North Chicago, Illinois, manufacturers ol 
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pharmaceutical products, was founded by Dr, W. C. Abbott, a prac- 
ticing physician in the city of Chicago in 1888. He preached the gospel 
that the growth of any business depends on ideas. In carrying out this 
philosophy he established, some twenty-five years ago, the month of 
April as “Suggestion Contest Month” in which all employees were asked 
to submit ideas for the improvement of the business. In 1936, a sugges- 
tion committee was established to solicit employee suggestions through- 
out the year. 

The Abbott suggestion committee is composed of thirteen members 
plus a full time secretary, all of whom are management representatives. 
The Abbott program solicits suggestions from every employee. Cash 
prizes are awarded to those whose suggestions are adopted, provided 
that the suggestion is not considered a part of the employee’s normal 
duties. OfRcers and directors of the company, members of the sugges- 
tion committee, department managers, and branch managers are not 
eligible to receive prizes. 

N.A.S.S. Clearing House 

The suggestion system became so vital a part of management during 
the vMi', retained its effectiveness so markedly in the reconversion 
period, and was adopted by so many corporations that a clearing house 
of information and guidance became inevitable. In June of 1942, there 
was formed the National Association of Suggestion Systems (122 So. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, 111 .), an organization pledged to the fostering 
of the movement in industry. The association provides its members with 
results of surveys and studies and detailed reports of regional and na- 
tional conferences held throughout the country each year. It also makes 
annual surveys in order to provide a measuring stick for successful 
programs, A recent N.A.S.S, statistical study showed that of the com- 
panies surveyed: 

1. Most suggestion systems in industry require that suggestions 
be signed by the employee; 20 percent voted for completely 
anonymous forms, 26 percent for optional identity, and 54 per- 
cent for signed forms 

2. 59 percent pay 10 percent of first year’s gross saving its award; 

41 percent pay 15 percent to 50 percent of first year’s net saving 

3. 68 percent pay a I5 minimum award for any idea accepted; 32 
percent pay minimums ranging from $i to $25 

4. 63 percent have no maximum award and the rest a maximum 
ranging from 1 100 to I2500 

5. 73 percent permit supervisory participation in cash rewards 
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(generally on suggestions not related to assigned responsibility) ; 
the balance do not 

6. Suggestion volume in industry per looo workers averages about 
300. Many well established programs however are reporting an 
employee participation of one suggestion per employee per year 

7. Percentage of adoptions to suggestions submitted is 26.3 percent 

8. Average of awards in industry is I21.06. 

CONCLUSION 

Many an employer has found that the suggestion system acts as a 
safety valve. Instead of griping and developing friction in the business, 
employees devote their energy to thinking out possible improvements. 
An employee’s attitude toward management naturally changes when he 
is given clearly to understand that the front office is eager for any ideas 
he cares to advance or any suggestion that would help the business. In 
other words, men who get the suggestion habit think more construc- 
tively about their jobs and come to understand better the machines with 
which they work. They become more skillful workers. Also, when 
management in industry is looking for new ideas and suggestions it 
would appear logical to turn to the men who have long been doing the 
practical work that makes the business possible. 

An employee suggestion plan is an organized means of stimulating 
every eligible member of that organization to submit constructive ideas. 
The primary purpose of a sound plan is to tap the unlimited, active and 
constructive thinking of the wmrkers and to improve employee relations 
by developing the “We” attitude; the feeling among workers of really 
“belonging.” 

Teaching the employees to become suggestioneers trains them to 
think about company problems. That habit can become an invaluable 
asset to any organization. Sometime ago an employee, assigned to the 
job of drilling small holes in a plate at a certain point, asked his fore- 
man w'-hy it was necessary to drill those holes. The foreman thought for 
a moment, then became flustered and stammered; “Why— simply be- 
cause the blueprint says so,” and w'alked away from the bewildered 
employee. The foreman, being a conscientious individual, sought the 
answ'^er to this annoying question from the shop superintendent and re- 
ceived no enlightenment. The question went all the way up to the plant 
manager and finally to the vice president w'ho after exhausting ail 
efforts to determine the “Why” decided to see the inventor of the 
machine who had retired some twenty years ago. The old gentleman, 
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on being questioned, scratched his bald pate, pondered a moment, and 
then beamingly replied: “Oh that, why that hole was drilled some thirty- 
years ago in connection with a vibration test which we later cancelled. 
You still drilling it?” 

Mutual Benefits to Management and Labor 

The success of the suggestion plan lies in the sincerity with which 
management and employees cooperate in building company-wide faith 
into the program. The benefits are manifold for employees and manage- 
ment. 

Employees gain through the opportunity to express themselves in- 
dividually to their management, through personal recognition, satisfac- 
tion of seeing their own ideas in use, making their own work easier and 
safer and the chance to earn extra money. 

Management on the other hand, gains through improved employee 
relations, saving in man hours and materials, the reduction of waste, 
greater safety, an alert, thinking organization, improvement in products 
and customer service, development of new products, markets and sales 
methods, and public good will. 

The suggestion principle is unlimited in its scope. It is being success- 
fully employed in many types of installations through the country. 
They include department stores, manufacturing firms, banking institu- 
tions, utilities and the service industries. Today there are approximately 
6,000 companies using this means of tapping the hidden wealth of 
American ingenuity. Most established suggestion plans report a direct 
monetary saving of ten times the award expenditure. 


Editors’ Note 

So many corporations had adopted suggestion systems as a stimulant 
to war production that there was a tendency to assume that a sharp 
decline would set in after peace. There was some over-all recession in 
the use of the technique and some rather ambitious projects were aban- 
doned within the first twelve months after V-J Day. But from that time 
on the trend has been definitely upward. 

Management has discovered that the suggestion system not only in- 
creases worker morale and improves the quality of product, but that it 
leads to better understanding and freer negotiation with employees. 
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The system also has impressed upon management the fact that it is a 
major contribution to community relations. 

Maintaining Employee Interest 

Several corporations have devised fairly elaborate and systematized 
procedures for reviving and sustaining employee interest. General 
Motors sends a series of special letters to five categories of workers: ( i ) 
award winners; (2) departments where foremen have been sold on the 
value of the plan to themselves, their departments, their employees and 
the plant; ( 3 ) editors of plant papers who can promote the plan, activi- 
ties, awards, et cetera, in plant papers; (4) employees who have never 
participated in the plan. Foremen can reveal who these workers are and 
encourage them to send in ideas; (5) employees whose suggestions have 
not been accepted. They must be told that only one out of five sugges- 
tions may win an award and they have a i to 5 chance to succeed on the 
next try. 

A rather daring effort to discover employee gripes has been under- 
taken by a few companies. At Aldens, Inc., Chicago mail order house, 
a special fioo award is offered once a year for the best answer to the 
question, “What I don’t like about Aldens.” 

A special dignity is given to award winners in some plants. The 
Owens-Corning Fiberglass Corporation, Newark, Ohio, has organized a 
Century Club consisting of all employees who have been awarded $100 
or more for their suggestions. Members wear a gold pin as a mark of 
distinction. 

Management Sponsorship Essential 

It is important that the initial announcement of the suggestion system 
should come directly from management and be as thoroughly personal- 
ized as possible. In most cases a letter from the president or the chair- 
man of the board goes to the employee with the first booklet an- 
nouncing the system. 

Frank E. Mullen, former executive vice president and general man- 
ager of the National Broadcasting System, made good use of facilities 
that are peculiar to a broadcasting company to get the company sug- 
gestion system off* to a good start. Mr. Mullen sent notices to every 
employee fixing a time for them to gather around the loud speakers that 
are found in practically every department. Knowing some important 
policy announcement was coming, every employee w'as on the job. 
Mr. Mullen then explained the purpose of the mysterious green boxes 
that had appeared throughout the organization that morning. In a 
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personalized message he explained that the management would be 
looking for employee suggestions to be deposited in the green boxes. 

Publicity Possibilities 

Care must always be taken that the suggestion system does not seem 
to degenerate into a publicity stunt. On the other hand the system can 
be the basis of a substantial volume of helpful publicity. Aside from the 
usual announcements of awards in plant publications, bulletin boards 
and pay envelopes, the local press is always eager to print news and 
pictures of award ceremonies. These ceremonies should be as informal 
as possible but always dignified. Occasionally an award is so large or the 
suggestion so important to the corporation or to an industry that na- 
tional publicity naturally follows an announcement. In that case top 
management should participate in the ceremonies. 

Few devices available to management contribute more to putting the 
spirit of democracy into industry than the mutual and cooperative in- 
terests developed by a soundly planned and intelligently operated 
suggestion system. — g. g. and d. g. 
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i^ERHAPS ONE OF THE MOST 
important factors in a well-rounded public relations program is sound 
community relations in the plant town. Now more than ever, the ability 
of industry to operate under a system of traditional American economic 
precepts depends on broad public understanding of its affairs and its 
problems at the community level. 

The position of any business in its own community, the measure of 
good will w'hich it will have, is theoretically in direct relationship to 
the conduct of its affairs in the mutual interests of its employees, the 
general public and the stockholders or owners. Actually, it should be 
possible to evaluate the community relations, or public relations of a 
business enterprise, large or -small, in the light of certain human at- 
tributes— integrity, unselfishness, friendliness, frankness and sincerity. 
The business whose policies and practices are established in considera- 
tion of these qualities should operate in an environment of good com- 
munity relations, whereas, the neglect of any one of these considerations 
may contribute to an unhealthy business climate. 
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This is not always tme, however. While it is an axiom of good public 
relations that first emphasis is properly placed upon the things we do, 
present day competition for favorable public opinion demands that we 
tell our story as often, as fully and by as many means as possible. No 
matter how much a business may warrant favorable public opinion, it 
is difficult if not impossible to achieve unless it gives freely all of the 
facts upon which such opinion may be based. 

Potent Tool of Community Relations 

One of the most effective means of establishing good relations in the 
plant community is the open house, or plant-visiting day. Open house 
is an event in which the general public is invited to visit a company’s 
plant to see for itself what the company does, where it does it, how it 
does it. It is at the same time a demonstration by management of the 
qualities of friendliness and frankness. 

The industrial open house event is by no means a new yn'inkle in 
community relations. It is probably as old as industry itself, and has 
always been effective when properly done. During the last few years, 
however, largely due to the development of public relations as a care- 
fully studied responsibility of management, many new techniques have 
been conceived which have increased its effectiveness considerably. 
This discussion of how to plan an open house will concern itself with 
some of the most successful of these techniques. 

For the purposes of this discussion, I refer to any facility, mill, fac- 
tory or other establishment as the “plant,” and to specific titles of 
officials usually identified with such plants. It should be borne in mind 
that the term plant and the titles of any personnel herein referred to 
can be adapted to the individual case. For instance, Radio City, which 
is continually open to the public, would, for the purposes of this article, 
be a plant; its manager is the counterpart of the plant superintendent, 
and the personnel director compares to the industrial relations official. 

REASONS FOR OPEN HOUSE 

There are any number of reasons, both general and specific, why it 
is good public relations and good business for a company to open its 
plants to the public at regular intervals. A broad but important con- 
sideration is the neighborliness of the gesture, an indication that manage- 
ment is perfectly willing to satisfy the natural curiosity of the towns- 
people as to what actually goes on within the plant gates. In any 
industrial community thousands of persons pass manufacturing plants 
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every day, sometimes wondering what goes on inside, but are seldom 
given an opportunity to see for themselves. It is one thing to know that 
such and such a plant of Blank Company on Washington Avenue makes 
television receivers, but quite another to see them produced. The com- 
pany which makes this opportunity available to the public in its plant 
town vdll have taken a long step toward good community relations. 

More specifically, the company which makes this gesture to civic, 
business and other leaders of the community advances the cause of 
mutual understanding at its most productive level. Such plant visitations 
lead to reciprocation in which there is often a free exchange of ideas 
that are of help to individual companies and of benefit to the com- 
munity. 

Many companies have found that open house is not only a means of 
cementing sound community relations, but that it has a decidedly good 



effect upon employee morale. Among the people of a community who 
are most anxious to visit its manufacturing plants are the families of 
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employees. It is generally true that, while they have an idea about what 
their breadwinners do, it has never been explained quite to their satis- 
faction. It has been found that employees take considerable pride in 
being able to actually show their families their part in the company’s 
production. No matter what his job is, every employee is an important 
part of the organization on open house day. 

Develops Public Attitudes Based on Fact 

Open house is an effective way to dispel widespread misconceptions 
about a company’s operations, or its products. Similarly, it is a means 
by which management can clearly demonstrate that working conditions 
in its plants are good, that adequate precautions are taken for the safety 
of employees. For instance, visits to rest or recreation facilities point 
up the company’s sincere interest in the employees’ welfare, just as a 
visit to the plant first-aid room also serves to place emphasis upon the 
attitude of management toward its workers. 

Visits by organized classes from the schools serve several purposes. 
They create interest among potential future employees, stimulate 
studies and discussions in the schools about local industry. They not 
only broaden the base of present communitv relations, but provide a 
good foundation for the future. 

Open house is good sales psychology, particularly where a plant 
produces a consumer product for distribution in the local area. By this 
means, potential customers are able to see for themselves how quality 
and value are built into a product. Food companies, for example, have 
found an important selling advantage in the demonstration of sanitary 
conditions under which their products are prepared and packaged. Con- 
t'ersely, customers are often able to find in open house the answers to 
questions which have bothered them, why the company could not do 
this or that thing which at first seemed reasonable and advantageous. 

These are some of the usual reasons for opening manufacturing plants 
to the public. There are more, of course, including some which would 
apply only in individual cases, such as installation of new production 
systems, or completion of a new plant or improvement program. What- 
ever the reason, this good neighbor gesture seldom fails substantially to 
improve community relations if the open house has been properly 
planned and conducted. 

ASSIGNING MANAGEMENT RESPONSIBILITY 

An operating man in one of our large subsidiary companies once said 
to me that open house is a simple thing to arrange; all that is needed is a 
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carload of brooms and a couple of barrels of elbow grease. Unfortu- 
nately, it isn’t as simple as that. The successful open house requires, in 
most cases, weeks of careful planning by both top management and the 
operating officials of a manufacturing plant. The first step toward acti- 
vation of a program tentatively decided upon by management should 
be a meeting or a series of conferences between the proper representa- 
tives of top management, including the management official in charge 
of public relations, and the various branches of plant supervision, the 
general superintendent, general foreman, industrial relations representa- 
tive, safety supervisor, maintenance manager and, in some cases, the 
leading shop steward of the union representing employees. 

Management should at the outset give to its production representa- 
tives a clear understanding of the purpose of its proposal to open its 
doors to the public. The various advantages which will accrue to the 
business from the open house event should be adequately defined so that 
there will be a maximum of cooperation and initiative forthcoming 
from those who will assist in laying the plans. Only when this complete 
understanding has been achieved and cooperation assured can the defi- 
nite responsibilities of the various members of supervisory personnel be 
established. 

There are a number of important problems for each member of the 
above group to consider in the preliminary preparations for open house. 
Here are some of them: 


Plant Superintendent 

Upon this official falls the over-all responsibility for having the plant 
in condition to show to the public. First of all, he is the one who should 
be best qualified to set the date of the event on the basis of the time 
which will be required to complete preparations and the consideration 
of what production activities may be expected to be going on at the 
time. He will want to consider the date from the standpoint of inven- 
tories, full equipment utilization, possible labor unrest, shipments, effects 
of possible interruptions of normal production flow and other factors. 
So far as possible, it is most advantageous to plan the open house event 
in a manner which will cause a minimum of interruption to production, 
but, at the same time, will permit the public to see and clearly under- 
stand all of the most important operations of the plant. In this connec- 
tion, the general superintendent should also direct the route to be 
established through the departments which will give visitors the best 
possible view of the complete operation. 

It is sometimes felt by industrial management that the open house 
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event is undesirable because it must necessarily result in production loss. 
There are many cases in which part of a day’s production may deter- 
mine whether a company shows a profit for the month, or for some 
other accounting period. Many companies which have had wide open 
house experience, however, have proved to the contrary that the event 
frequently results in a stepping up of production, particularly in the 
period immediately following the visit when employee morale may be 
expected to be considerably improved. 

Safety Supervisor 

It should be the responsibilitjr of the safety supervisor to advise the 
planning group of the route through the plant which may be followed 
by large groups of visitors with the absolute maximum of personal 
safety, and to assure special precautions by production personnel during 
the hours when the plant is open. Depending upon the type of opera- 
tion, precautions should be taken to see that visitors are not required to 
pass too closely to dangerous machinery, to cross paths of active material 
flow, to walk beneath overhead carriers or cranes, or otheinvise be 
placed in danger of possible injury, however inadvertent. In this respect, 
it is often necessary for the plant superintendent and safety engineer to 
agree upon a special scheduling of material flow and other production 
factors during the hours when visitors w'ill be in the plant. Alterations 
of schedules may be frequently necessary, but whenever possible, 
normal operations should be closely maintained for maximum benefit 
of the visitors. 

It is good policy for the safety supervisor to be sure that safety post- 
ers and other precautionary signs are prominently displayed through- 
out the plant, particularly at working places. During preliminary dis- 
cussions, it should be a joint responsibility of the plant superintendent 
and safety engineer to advise management if in their judgment operating 
conditions in the plant are conducive to opening it to the public. It is 
their responsibility to determine whether such visitations must be 
limited to adults, or whether school children may be invited. 

General Foreman 

In many manufacturing plants there are operations ^^'hich are not 
readily understandable to the layman, even though he is permitted to 
watch them. It is important that visitors to such plants be given an 
understandable description of such operations if the company and the 
public are to receive the greatest possible benefit from the open house 
event. In many cases the noise of operations or the size or spread of 
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visiting groups are such that it is impossible for guides to explain orally 
^^'hat is going on. In such cases, easily readable and understandable 
signs, briefly describing the operations, should be posted at the working 
places. It should be the responsibility of the general foreman to obtain 
from departmental foremen descriptions of these operations and to 
arrange for signs to be posted. Many companies have solved the prob- 
lem of explanation of operations by setting up microphones and loud- 
speaker systems at key points along the route of a plant tour. Qualified 
people explain the operations over these systems as groups of visitors 
reach them. Similarly, in one of the large mills in the Youngstown area, 
a loudspeaker system was set up on a train of flat cars equipped with 
bleacher seats, W'hich took large groups of visitors on a tour of the plant, 
in much the same way that visitors to the World’s Fair were trans- 
ported about the grounds. 

It becomes the responsibility of the general foreman adequately to 
inform departmental foremen of all phases of plans for open house as 
they are made, and to transmit to the planning group any suggestions 
from such supervisors or problems of the individual departments which 
will have a bearing on these plans during the preliminary stages. Simi- 
larly, he should consult with the group concerning any other factors 
within his normal responsibility which may affect the planning. 

Maintenance Engineer 

It is, of course, most important that the physical plant and equipment 
be in the best possible condition during an open house event. It is here 
that the reference to the carload of brooms and barrels of elbow grease 
should be applied. Soap and water and paint can be used to great ad- 
vantage. While it is of primary importance that manufacturing plants 
which are open to the public be as clean as operating practices will 
permit, there is seldom any opposition by plant supervision to the effort 
which must be made to tidy up. To the contrary, most supervisors 
welcome such events, which frequently permit a thorough and much 
needed house-cleaning. In time of capacity production, manufacturing 
plants are often permitted to become unduly cluttered with unnecessary 
material, scrap or debris. 

Once the route of the plant tour has been definitely established, it 
would be the responsibility of the maintenance department to see that 
it is clearly marked, preferably by painted lines on the floor and by 
directional signs or arrows at eye level. 

There are other considerations wdiich require the attention of the 
planning group. They will be discussed later. If, however, the above 
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phases of the problem appear to be possible of solution without an un- 
reasonable amount of effort and expense or loss of production, the 
activation of the program may be begun. 

Top Management 

In the detailed preparations for an open house event, there are certain 
responsibilities which are easily divided between management and the 
operating departments. Obviously, the most successful events, from a 
public relations or conmnmity relations point of view, are those which 
are sponsored and actively engaged in by the management of the busi- 
ness in a sincere effort to enha7ice the cennpany^s position among its 
neighbors. It is essential that the heads of all departments of manage- 
ment take an active part in extending invitations to the event and 
greeting visitors on the occasion. This is in accord with wide recog- 
nition that public relations is a responsibility of management at the 
policy level. The public relations director and his department, if such a 
formal activity exists within the company, are qualified to coordinate the 
necessary promotional activities and will handle many of the important 
details. But the probable success of such an affair may be seriously im- 
paired if other top management personnel does not assume appropriate 
obligations. 

The president of the company and heads of executive departments 
can do much to assure the success of open house by directing personal 
letters of invitation to community and business leaders, customers, edu- 
cational and church leaders and others, and by being on hand on open 
house day to greet personally as many of these visitors as possible. In 
this way the fact is established that the progra?7t is something of im- 
portance to management. 

In some cases it is helpful for the head of the business to greet each 
visitor personally at some point along the route of the plant tour, or to 
talk briefly at intervals to large groups as they enter or leave the plant. 
A few words spoken thus will pay large dividends in favorable public 
opinion of the company. 

Open House Essential to Absentee Owners 

In cases of so-called “absentee ownership” of manufacturing plants, 
the open house event becomes, if possible, more important for such 
plants than to the locally owned operation. Plants owned by a company 
whose main office is located outside of the community are naturally 
somewhat handicapped in obtaining a full share of favorable public 
opinion. Normally, since it is that public opinion which will create the 
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environment in which the business will operate in the community, it is 
advantageous for the top management of such a company to take an 
interest in the company’s public relations in its plant towns. Whenever 
possible, heads of the company should plan to be present on the occasion 
of an open house event. If this is impossible, the local manager or plant 
superintendent should assume responsibility as the representative of top 
management in the plant city, and should convey to the community a 
message from the head of the company. 

COMMUNICATION CHANNELS 

Literally thousands of business and industrial concerns now have 
either a formal public relations department, under the direction of a top 
official, or experienced public relations counsel available when such 
services may be required. Other companies, particularly small firms, 
rely on the efforts of the head of the company or someone designated 
for such activities as come within the normal sphere of public relations. 
It is upon these departments or individuals that responsibility for many 
of the details of advance preparation for the successful open house are 
placed. 

The following are a number of techniques which have been widely 
and successfully used in the promotional aspects of the open house. 

The Press 

Advance releases are written for distribution to local and nearby 
newspapers, covering such subjects as: 

1. Formal announcement of the open house 

2. Statement by the head of the company of the purpose of the 
event 

3. Invitation from the head of the company to the general public 

4. Arrangements for handling visitors 

5. History of the company or the plant 

6. What the visitor may expect to see 

7. Feature stories covering unusual aspects of plant operations. 

Photographs are taken of the plant and its most interesting operations, 

in all possible cases showing employees at work. These photographs are 
furnished to newspapers with captions (always including name and 
address of employee shown, and such personal information as years of 
service, war record, etc.), for use by editors in connection with advance 
releases or coverage of the event. Best possible results from photographs 
are secured when mats of pictures and captions are furnished to weeidy 
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papers in surrounding communities when engraving facilities are not 
available. 

In many cases press coverage of open house events is considerably 
increased, and the company’s press relations definitely advanced, by an 
invitation to representatives of the press and radio to a preview of the 
event the day before the plant is open to the general public. At such 
previews newspapermen who will wish to write their own stories on the 
event are not only taken on a full and carefully explained tour of opera- 
tions, but given an opportunity to interview either the head of the com- 
pany or the plant superintendent, or both, and receive a full and frank 
response to any questions they may want to ask. It will help them if 
they are provided with a list showing the name and responsibility of 
each managing executive. 

It is helpful to newspapermen if the company provides them with 
fact sheets containing, for their ready reference, all pertinent informa- 
tion about the plant and its operations. 

Radio 

News releases should also go to radio stations. In addition to directing- 
releases to the news departments of local stations, it is ad\"antageous to 
buy a few “spots” on station schedules for the day preceding the open 
house. These spot announcements can be used to extend further invita- 
tion to the public to visit the plant, or to give information about ar- 
rangements at the plant for taking care of visitors. 

It is often possible to interest the special events department of a local 
radio station in doing an on-the-spot broadcast during the event itself. 
(“This is Joe Smith, folks, who operates a punch press here at the Blank 
Company plant. How long have yon been employed here, Joe? Is this 
your family? How do you do, Mrs. Smith. Well, what do you think of 
Joe’s place of business?” etc.) In some cases it is advisable to prepare a 
script and secure participation by employees and others. In others, the 
informal man-on-the-street technique is preferable. 

Exhibits 

In cooperation with the sales and operating departments, it is often 
effective to arrange attractive exhibits of finished products as well as 
knocked-down or cut-away sections of these products at various stages 
of their manufacture. Samples of raw materials also provide an interest- 
ing phase of such an exhibit. In cooperation with the safety department, 
exhibits of safety and first-aid equipment lend themselves to a visual 
understanding of employee welfare policies of the company. 

Many companies have found it effective to show short motion pic- 
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tures at regular intervals during the open house in a room set aside at 
the plant for this purpose. These films can cover any one of a number 
of subjects related to the operations of the business or the end use of its 
products. Films which are used in employee training courses are very 
appropriate for this purpose, and indicate the methods and thoroughness 
of employee training programs. 

Give-Aways or Souvenirs 

The success of an open house depends upon the impression which is 
taken away by the public of what it has seen during its visit to the 
plant, and of the attitude of the company as it is reflected in the visual 
evidence of working conditions, employee welfare, methods of manu- 
facture, processes of inspection to assure quality and perfection, pack- 
aging, etc. This impression can be substantially improved and made 
more lasting if each visitor is provided with some memento of his visit. 

Many companies have found that one of the best mementoes of a 
plant visit is a small booklet which gives a concise picture of the com- 
pany’s activities. So far as possible, such a booklet should contain not 
only the pertinent facts of the operation which the visitor has just seen, 
together with photographs, but something of the company’s history, 
policies, financial affairs, wage and employment information, production 
data and product description. Some companies find it practical to pre- 
sent visitors with a small, useful but inexpensive product of their plant 
as a souvenir. In some cases, special products, such as ashtrays, paper- 
weights, etc., bearing the name of the company and date of the open 
house, are produced or purchased especially for this purpose. 

Other Media 

Further public information about the open house may be spread by 
placing posters in store windows, on street cars and other points of 
heavy public traffic. Advertisements in local newspapers are usually 
used to extend an invitation to the community and to promote attend- 
ance. In addition to the formal printed invitation handed personally to 
employees by executives and supervisors some find it helpful to send a 
personal letter to the home addressed to the wife of the employee. This 
impresses the family with the thought that the occasion is developed for 
their benefit. 

Special Inducements 

It is occasionally found, particularly in instances where a company 
has been traditionally aloof in its relationships with the community, 
that an open house invitation is not accepted by the public as evidence 
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of a sincere welcome to one and all by the company. Many people may 
assume that the public open house is not in reality public but for the 
convenience of special groups whose interests are related to the firm’s 
activities. In such cases it is sometimes necessary to dispel this miscon- 
ception by oft'ering special inducements for general public attendance. 

There are numerous means by which the company can create addi- 
tional public interest in its open house. One of these is to ofier door 
prizes. Several companies have offered such prizes as a new automobile, 
radio, refrigerator, etc. Others have found it effectiv^e to hold drawings 
among each large group visiting the plant, giving away bonds, or some 
similar prize. 

The addition of an entertainment feature to the open house schedule 
will frequently attract a large number of visitors who otherwise might 
not attend. At one plant, for instance, an afternoon open house was 
followed by a baseball game between two teams of employees, and an 
evening event, by a series of boxing matches between employees. This 
type of entertainment accomplishes two purposes: it attracts wider 
attention and, at the same time, reflects company cooperation in em- 
ployee recreational activities. 

In other cases, particularly in larger plants, visitors are given a lunch- 
eon in the company dining room during their visit. One company 
recently provided not only an excellent luncheon, but music for danc- 
ing during the luncheon period. Entertainment by talented employees 
offers another possibility. 

School Participation 

The active cooperation and participation of the public school officials 
can be one of the most important phases of the industrial open house. 
Since World War II, during which more people were engaged in in- 
dustrial employment than ever before, production news lias comprised 
a large part of the nation’s newspaper diet. Now schools are paying 
greater attention to business subjects; use of industrial films in the public 
schools has increased several-fold. Requests from students, young and 
old, for more practical information have also increased substantially. 

As a means of implementing the community relations program 
through school systems, it has been found very effective to work with 
school authorities in planning special events tvhich tie in closely with 
open house. In many communities, schools are closed for all or part of 
the day to permit students to take advantage of the opportunity to visit 
plants. In others, organized classes visit in groups, sometimes being trans- 
ported to the plants by school buses. 
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ft is often possible and gratifying to public schools to have industrial 
films shown at the school on the day preceding an open house. Simi- 
larly, the importance of the event to students can be enhanced by the 
appearance of a company speaker at student assemblies where an in- 
vitation is extended and a brief talk given on the company’s operations 
and the role it plays in the community. 

Student interest in industrial open house usually runs high, but often 
the company can increase this interest and its objectivity through 
sponsorship of various types of contests. For example, an essay contest 
can be sponsored and worthwhile prizes offered for the best essay on 
some such subject as “The Role of Blank Company in Our Community.” 
Prizes may vary in size and number within the limits of the company’s 
budget and in proportion to the number of schools participating. As 
a suggestion, first prize of a college scholarship and a job on graduation 
would immediately create tremendous interest both in the schools and 
in the press. Art and model contests also suggest themselves. 

No opportunity should be overlooked by the public relations function 
of the company to get the widest possible participation in the open 
house by all groups writhin the community. It might be suggested, for 
instance, that announcements of such events of community interest 
are frequently made from the pulpits of many churches. Obviously the 
attendance and success of the project depend upon the extent of public 
knowledge and interest. 

SPECIAL HANDLING OF EMPLOYEES 

In addition to the plant superintendent’s responsibilities in connec- 
tion with the planning of the open house and the preparation of the 
plant for opening to the public, it is generally considered that industrial 
relations are best served when invitations to the families of employees 
are extended by him, as the chief operating official. It has been found 
that perhaps the most effective means of extending this invitation is 
for the superintendent to hand personally a printed announcement and 
invitation to each employee, a few days in advance of the event, usually 
as they leave the plant at the end of a shift. This arrangement should, 
of course, be adapted to company policy and individual circumstances. 
In many cases the president of the firm himself can perform this func- 
tion, and in others it is more appropriate that the foreman, or immediate 
supervisor, handle the matter. The effectiveness of this gesture, how- 
ever, lies in the fact that the employee is handed the invitation person- 
ally by a representative of management. 
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Depending upon the size of the plant and the nature of its operations, 
it is frequently advisable that special hours be set aside for the visit of 
employee families. In many cases the superintendent, general foreman, 
or foremen, are frequently mentioned by employees to their families 
and for this reason it is often good policy for these operating officials 
to greet personally the families during their visit to the plant. When 
special hours are set aside for family visits, it is often possible to make 
arrangements for them which will give them a better opportunity to 
see the employee in whom they are interested actually perform his 
Work. 

Training Guides for the Job 

It is usually the function of the plant superintendent or the manager 
to appoint qualified guides from among plant or office personnel, and 
to instruct them in the procedures to be followed during the event. 
Such procedures should usually provide that visitors be escorted 
through the plant in as small groups as possible by one or more guides, 
particularly when the guides will undertake to orally ex'plain operations 
and answer questions. It is customarily the responsibility of the plant 
superintendent and safety engineer to see that adequate guards are sta- 
tioned along the routes to prevent “traffic jams”, or visitors being ex- 
posed to possible hazards by leaving the designated route of the tour. 
Arrangements should also be made by the plant management for park- 
ing facilities and traffic control in the immediate plant area, problems 
which can be adequately handled with local police cooperation. When 
the plant is not easily accessible, arrangements should be made for 
public transportation to and from the plant at a point conveniently 
situated in the center of the community. 

Special Visits 

Open house need not necessarily be an event for the general public, 
or an “event” as such. Many plants are open continually to public in- 
spection, a policy which accomplishes good community relations, but 
to a much lesser degree. In many cases circumstances may exist which 
make the open house inadvisable. It is often possible to open manu- 
facturing operations to special groups when it is impossible to permit 
the general public to visit a plant. Special visits can accomplish 
general improvement in community relations, usually to a lesser degree 
than a public event, but still substantial. For instance, either top manage- 
ment or plant management can, at intervals, invite members of Rotary, 
Kiwanis and other service clubs, technical classes of schools and uni- 
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versities, members of the chamber of commerce and business associa- 
tions and other specific groups, to visit the plant. This might be called 
open house at a specialized level, in that such invitations impress groups 
within the community, which, in turn, influence public opinion. 

The methods of promoting and conducting the industrial open house 
which have been discussed here, have necessarily been treated in a 
general way because the size, types of operations, opportunities for 
public education, causes of general interest, and problems of no two 
cases are quite alike. They vary by industries, by companies, by plants 
and frequently by departments. For instance, the problems at a large 
plant of a basic steel-producing subsidiary of United States Steel Cor- 
poration may be entirely different from those at a small plant of a steel 
fabricating subsidiary of the same corporation. There is, howxv^er, one 
common denominator of all open house events, and that is their sub- 
stantial contribution to sound community relations in the areas in 
which manufacturing operations and the companies’ greatest employ- 
ment is situated. 

A Last Precaution 

Public relations and community relations benefits which may accrue 
to the company with the successful open house are often so attractive 
to management that, in its enthusiasm, it overdoes the thing. Manage- 
ment should always bear in mind that all operations and all phases of 
production are not necessarily of interest to the casual visitor. More- 
over, it is particularly important that plant tours be so arranged that 
they are not unduly tiring, either physically or mentally. It is quite 
possible to defeat the entire purpose of the event if visitors are obliged 
to see too much and, as a consequence, leave the plant wdth a feeling 
of fatigue, which overshadows any favorable impression they may have 
received. It is essential that the effective open house be planned not so 
much from the standpoint of management and what it wants the visitor 
to see, as from the standpoint of the public and what it will be most 
interested in seeing. 


Editors’ Note 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation has made a careful study of what 
plant visitors want to see and know. Public preference is divided into 
three broad categories: 
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1 . A broad view of the plant, its people and its operation 

2. A chance to meet the men of industry and hear their points of 
view 

3. A chance to exchange ideas with men of industry. 

This latter point is more important than most managements ap- 
preciate. Large employers are the focal point of a substantial part of 
community gossip. Aiost citizens visit a plant with preconceived no- 
tions as to what is right and wrong about it. Management executives and 
supervisors who guide and converse with visitors should make it a point 
to listen to, if not to encourage, their suggestions. This attitude towards 
visitors does more than anything else to impress upon the community 
the fact that the employer is deeply concerned with all the human 
aspects of his relations with employees and the public. 

News Background for Open Flouse 

The alert executive will discover many opportunities for tying plant 
visits into news events that will increase community interest. Some of 
them might be; 

1 . Important anniversary in the company’s history 

2. Presenting new management or executive head 

3. Launching a new product 

4. Community anniversaries or historic events 

5. Special celebrations or anniversaries of civic groups 

6. Visits by distinguished or news-making groups or celebrities 

7. Opening of new plant or expansion of the old one 

8. Opening of plant hospital or installation of new health plans or 
safety devices for employees 

9. Installation of new and important equipment. 

Open House Case History 

Occasionally a local open house celebration attracts wide attention 
and results in national publicity. A case in point was the opening of a 
factory in a new plant city by A. O. Smith Corporation, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. The objective was to develop community interest and at- 
tract public attention when the company built and began production 
in the largest ($4,500,000) water-heater plant in the world at Kankakee, 
III 

As soon as the site was purchased a series of meetings were held with 
the local chamber of commerce, editors, bankers and key businessmen 
to include them in the community planning and to prepare for recruit- 
ing workers and establishing company policy. When construction be- 
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gan, the company started a series of advertising and publicity releases 
ill the local press explaining plans and policies and reporting progress. 

This promotion led up to the first formal function, a plant visit for 
newspapermen and trade and business paper editors. Visitors made a 
tour of the new plant. Three hours were spent covering a plant a quar- 
ter of a mile long, txperienced guides accompanied small groups, ex- 
plaining the processes and products of each department. A pictorial 
guidebook and still pictures were provided with releases. This was fol- 
lowed by a luncheon at which principal executives of the company ex- 
plained plans and answered questions. 

Next day, the leading businessmen of the community took the same 
tour and ivound up at a banquet as guests of the chamber of commerce 
where the mayor and business leaders welcomed the company to the 
community. This party was also a trade relations event. Representatives 
of utilities, builders, contractors, plumbers and institutional building 
managers w'ere present. 

Open for Public Inspection 

The public was invited to an open house the next day. Ads extending 
the invitation had run in the local press. About 4,000 citizens of the area 
attended. Visitors crowded the highway to the factory a mile outside 
the town, and poured through the factory in a solid stream for four 
hours. 

They were divided into small squads with trained guides in charge 
of each. Copies of “We of A. O. Smith,” were distributed to adults, 
candy bars to children. The booklet originally intended for employee 
indoctrination, contains a history of the company, the story of its opera- 
tion, its products and its relations with employees and the community. 

A. O. Smith Corporation made a conscientious effort to keep this a 
community party and didn’t reach for outside publicity. But metro- 
politan papers covered the event in a big way and Life magazine gave 
it a spread. The open house activities climaxed a program planned al- 
most a year before any public announcement was released. 

Follow-up Is Important 

Many of the more successful programs provide for the registration of 
visitors. This adds materially to the mailing list of opinion leaders to 
whom public relations literature may be sent in the future. It also pro- 
vides a list for a personal letter thanking the visitor for having at- 
tended the open house and taking the time to become acquainted. 

The open house technique has largely been limited to big corpora- 
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tions with mass payrolls. This would seem to be a mistake. Small and 
medium-sized businesses have the same need of community understand- 
ing as the large employer. Their opportunity for intimate contact is 
even greater and the benefits to be derived from a well-planned pro- 
gram are proportionately important. 

It’s unfortunate too that the open house technique has been monop- 
olized by manufacturing companies. Service industries can profit 
equally by developing public understanding through such visits. 


Companies Using Open 

House Successfully 

Armstrong Cork Co. 

Lancaster, Pa. 

Ashland Corporation 

Jewett City, Conn. 

Bell Aircraft Corporation 

Buffalo, N.' Y. 

Belle City Malleable Iron Co. 

Racine, Wis. 

Bendix Aviation Corporation 

Elmira, N. Y. 

Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. 

Des Plaines, 111. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 

Gary, Ind. 

Central Foundry, General Motors 

Saginaw, Mich. 

Crown-Zellerbach Corp. 

Port Townsend, Wash. 

Ford Motor Co. 

Dearborn, Mich. 

Glenn L. Martin Company 

Baltimore, Md. 

Curtiss-Wright Corporation 

Caldwell, N. J. 

Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Monarch Machine Tool Co. 

Sidney, O. 

Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 

Hawthorne, Calif. 

Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 

Stamford, Conn. 

Radio Corporation of America 

Lancaster, Pa. 

Republic Aviation Corp. 

Farmingdale, N. Y. 

Rockbestos Products Corp. 

New Haven, Conn. 

The Stanley Works 

New Britain, Conn. 

VVestinghouse Electric Corp. 

East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 

Stamford, Conn. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 

Youngstown, O. 

— G. G. and D. G. 
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^Publications of many 

kinds are tools much used in the field of public relations. They range 
from a simple mimeographed sheet to elaborate brochures and books. 
They constitute one of the most important vehicles for carrying ideas 
to large groups of people. They can be sharply pointed to special 
needs. 

A publication is intended to provide more than a fleeting impression. 
Printed material is permanent or semi-permanent. The reader can con- 
sider its message at his leisure, he can analyze and question its statements 
to whatever extent he desires. The impressions do not race past as in 
other media such as films and radio. 

In many instances, a publication is examined by experts in the field 
of its subject. Often, too, it is inspected critically by people whose 
knowledge is not in any degree expert. You, the author or publisher^ 
543 
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cannot be there to defend or explain, so it must stand on its own feet. 
If it fails to do that, it may have been better that no publication at all 
had been issued. 


Is a Booklet the Best Medium? 

Two questions should be asked before an individual or a company 
is committed to the printed page. They are: 

1. Will the proposed publication not only contain information we 
think those who receive it ought to have, but also information 
they will want to have? 

2. Is a publication the best technique for presenting this informa- 
tion? That is, will it, better than any other medium, reach the 
kind and size of audience we seek; will it spealc to them more 
effectively; is the cost— per person reached— justified? 

There are, as a glance through this volume will confirm, a great 
many techniques for conveying information and viewpoints. So do 
not select publications merely because printing is convenient and readily 
accessible. Before deciding on a publication, review the other com- 
munication methods. 

Assuming that a publication is superior for your purpose, you need 
to get together the ingredients. The first thing is to understand clearly 
the idea which the publication is to convey. Everything else is second- 
ary. If those who plan, write and design a pamphlet are unclear in 
their own minds as to its prime objective, it is highly unlikely that the 
casual reader will ever get it straight in his. More probably he vfill 
receive a misimpression. The basic thought, then, is the hard core of 
every publication around which all else must be built. 

In most instances, the writing will come first, and the subject and 
writing treatment will govern the kind of publication which is ulti- 
mately produced. The general rules which apply to writing public re- 
lations publications are those which apply to almost any good wTiting. 
The more simple and straightforward the prose, tlie better. You are in 
competition for the reader’s time with the hundreds of other demands 
on his attention. The easier you make it for him to follow your line 
of thought, the greater the likelihood of success. 

Choose Your Targets First 

It is of greatest importance to define the audience which is to be ad- 
dressed— the particular group you wish most to reach. This should not 
be taken to mean you should ever write down to any group; it is a 
grave mistake to underestimate the intelligence of the reader. Even 
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subconscious condescension is quickly perceived and resented. Only on 
rare occasions have I known this rule to be violated intentionally and 
successfully. By the same token, however, the publication should not 
fall into the error of talking to those few members of its audience who 
understand the subject thoroughly and who are in a position to criti' 
cize a minor simplification or omission. 

Writers for public relations publications should be individuals of 
broad interests, able to talk intelligently with, and to understand, the 
specialists and experts in the different departments of the concern they 
work for. Disdain for the non-writing expert’s lack of skill in expres- 
sion may lead to a publication which is inaccurate. In our organization 
we assume that the main purpose of the writing craftsman is to help the 
expert in another phase of the business to express an idea for a par- 
ticular audiencg. So far as is possible, the writer and the specialist work 
together as a team. The expert, whether he be an accountant, a geol- 
ogist, a marketing specialist, or a petroleum chemist, wants his thoughts 
to appear in terms which will be understood by persons who do not 
have his specialized knowledge. But he is accustomed to talk about his 
work with people who have backgrounds approximate to his own. In 
addressing a group outside his professional field he may either talk in a 
vocabulary incomprehensible to them, or may simplify by omission to 
the point of being uninformative. In order to help him, the writer must 
develop a good, non-technical understanding of the subject himself. It 
is not uncommon with us for a writer to work for weeks or even months 
on a subject before a final draft of the text is obtained. 

Teamwork in Writing 

The growing importance of science in the lives of all of us, and 
in the operations of most companies, make this team-relationship be- 
nveen writer and specialist of especial concern. Writers, in these func- 
tions, are not like independent journalists, who either express a personal 
point of view or merely report, without final responsibility, what 
someone else has told them. He is an integral part of an effort to ex- 
press an idea clearly . 

A publication becomes a matter of public record. It can even find a 
place in courts of law on occasion. For such reasons the importance of 
having it absolutely correct cannot be overemphasized. One thing which 
helps assure this is to establish a system of clearances, so that all the 
departments affected have an opportunity to make corrections and sug- 
gest changes in copy. In a large and complex company such clearances 
become a vital part of publication routine. The Jersey company, for 
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example, is the parent of many operating affiliates doing business in 
virtually every part of the world. Its interests range from sales at the 
gasoline pump through all kinds of transportation, manufacturing, pro- 
duction of oil, geologic exploration, and scientific research and de- 
velopment. This wide scope of activity makes important to us the good- 
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Figure 28.— Routing sheet used by the public relations department 
OF Standard Oil (N.J.) to make sure that responsible executives 
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will of about every conceivable audience in almost any language or 
climate of opinion. Because the company is large and energetic, it is 
also conspicuous, so that publications vdiich we issue are likely to en- 
counter detailed appraisal in many unexpected quarters. This is equally 
true of other large companies and, in greater or lesser degree, of every 
industrial concern. 


Checking for Accuracy 

So as to make sure a publication is accurate in its effect on other im- 
portant branches of the business than the one for which it was prepared, 
every one wc issue must go through an established routine of clear- 
ances before it is given to the printer. There is no variation from this, 
and it is a system which we believe spares us many headaches. Most 
writers are better off for a good editor, and those in public relations 
work are in the same boat. 

With us, no publication or press release from our group can be 
mimeographed or cleared to the printer without all spaces on a specially 
prepared clearance slip being initialed. This slip requires listing of the 
description and purpose of the publication, its primary audience and 
other audiences considered, and lists a number of key departments 
whose problems we believe must be considered before any publica- 
tion is issued. Examples of such departments are of course the originat- 
ing one, but also law, patent and accounting, as well as top management 
itself. Also we require a “cold” reading of all copy by a disinterested 
person unconnected with its preparation before final clearance. It is 
surprising what mental blocks, developed in the painful process of 
copy preparation and editing, are thus disclosed. Actually, this sounds 
like the kind of red tape that makes editors throw up their hands. But 
business publications, if they are to be authoritative, and to have the 
support of the whole organization, must consider and reconcile many 
interests. It may as well be faced as one of the problems that make the 
job not alone more difficult but also more interesting. 

As a matter of fact, the complications can be minimized once they 
are recognized. For example, the full responsibility with us for all pre- 
liminary clearances rests on the head of the writing group in the public 
relations department. He can, on his own authority, initial for all de- 
partments except public relations itself and top management, on the 
mimeographed check list which must be attached to all copy. The im- 
portant thing is that the check list obliges him to stop and think 
whether the department is in any way involved, and if, after no actual 
checking, there is a complaint later from a department affected, he has 
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to justify his omission. One or two bad times do a great deal to make 
the nature of the clearance responsibility clear. Final clearance is by the 
public relations head, who must either get clearance from top manage- 
ment or assume responsibility for it himself. Obviously, we do not ask 
a director’s okay on every jot and tittle. But with any statement so for- 
mal as a publication, the public relations head must make the decision 
that a member of the board need not be consulted, and make it on paper. 

Far from slowing up our work, our clearance system facilitates it, 
and moreover, has earned respect for our work within the company. 

TYPES OF BOOKLETS 

Publications done in the name of public relations embrace printed in- 
formation varying as wddely in character as a weekly newspaper for 
plant distribution on one hand, and a scholarly document, perhaps in 
book form, designed to make information available to historians, 
economists, sociologists or other academic writers, on the other. 

In producing publications for employee readership the company is 
talking to its own family circle. The publication must be interesting and 
informative. It is a channel for expressing management’s point of view. 
Company plans and policies, changes, expansions, promotions, in fact, 
all the news that a large industrial enterprise generates within itself, can 
be relayed quickly and authoritatively to a group of people who are 
interested and concerned. Such publications can be good insurance 
against morale-wrecking rumors. 

Employee Booklets 

Other valuable publications addressed to employees are booklets 
which supply quick orientation for new personnel. This is a special 
field and the public relations writer w'ho does not seek expert guidance 
may quickly find himself in difficulties. 

There are many other uses of publications planned chiefly for em- 
ployee information. We have had good success in supplementing the 
official printed descriptions of employee benefit programs xvith httle 
booklets which outline, in brief and breezy style, the chief features of 
such plans. For example, a thrift plan, which helps employees buy an- 
nuities and accumulate savings, has long been in existence in the com- 
pany. It has been brought up to date from time to time and extended to 
include new features. It is a good plan, but perhaps— a little like a house 
to which a number of additions have been made~the people who live 
in it feel quite at home, while a stranger, trying to find his way for the 
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first time, might get lost. The literature which officially defined the 
plan was necessarily legalistic in language, and it seemed probable that 
many employees did not fully realize how good the plan is. 

We thought there ought to be a way to explain the idea simply. So 
we produced a booklet which explained, with the assistance of some 
engaging cartoons, the central idea of the plan and the principal bene- 
fits an employee could obtain from participation. To be sure, this did 
not do away \\'ith the need for other literature, more specific in its lan- 
guage and including all the details of ail provisions. But it did make for 
more understanding. 

The Annual Report 

publication of great importance to almost every business concern 
is the annual report. Here the public relations man is working in the 
world of accountants, auditors, chief financial officers and, very often, 
with high company policy. The annual report is an important public 
appearance for the company, and deserves thoughtful treatment. It is 
important to think out clearly what you want the report to do, and to 
make sure that it is understandable not only by the professional 
economist or investment analyst but by the average stockholder. I have 
seen an annual report mimeographed on a single sheet of paper. It was 
clear and concise, and so far as I could see, did admirably what it was 
supposed to do. The dress was not as important as the content. 

In our own case— as, I am sure, with many other industrial organiza- 
tions— we begin work on the annual report several months before it 
goes to the printer. There are long and frequent consultations with the 
comptroller’s, treasurer’s and secretary’s departments as well as with all 
the other departments concerned. There is a central idea, usually ex- 
pressed in a statement by the president of the company. If there is il- 
lustration, diagrammatic or pictorial, it must be related to the report as 
a whole, and perform some function beyond merely breaking up type 
surfaces. The type face is selected for readability and dignity. 

The annual report is read not only by stockholders, but also by 
employees, by the financial and business world, by journalists, and by a 
considerable portion of the general public. We try to make ours truly 
reflective of the company and in recent years have moved away from 
a document which simply satisfies accounting and legal requirements to 
one which gives the shareholder an intimate picture of the business in 
which he has put his savings, of its problems, of the thinking of its 
management officials, of the people who, in the final analysis, actually 
constitute the company. Figures remain figures, but by giving them a 
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large page, a larger face, and more white space, we have succeeded in 
making them less formidable in appearance. We want people to read 
our formal financial statements, and we feel the services of a typog- 
rapher are well worth while to accomplish this end. 

At the same time that we have endeavored to make the figures easier 
to the eye, we have sharpened the quality of diagrams and graphs, and 
have introduced photographs to add another dimension to the report. 
In effect, we wish to say, “These are the people, and this is the kind of 
work they did which is reflected in the figures.” This is the grand report 
of the hard work of a large group of men and women and machines for 
an entire year, and since we are proud of our accomplishments, we 
would like others to read and understand. 

The Company Publication 

Company magazines— or house organs, as they used to h»e called— are 
an effective medium of public relations when done well. Every com- 
pany magazine must bear some part of the responsibility of represent- 
ing the American business communitv. It is better to do none than to 
do one which is dull or shoddy. The cost makes it prohibitive to use 
many of the techniques of the commercial magazine field. But there are 
variations of tested techniques w'hich can properly be applied to com- 
pany magazines. Here, again, know what the magazine is supposed to 
do before it is published. 

A company periodical can be planned to do a number of different 
things and may be addressed to one or more of several audiences. It may 
be produced especially for shareholders with the purpose of keeping 
the owners of the company informed on what the management of- 
ficials and other employees are doing, and of giving each shareholder 
information about the business which he may impart to his own per- 
sonal circle. In this w'ay the shareholders, in a sense, become public 
relations emissaries of the enterprise. 

Or a publication may be designed primarily for employees in order 
to provide a channel for acquainting them with company activities out- 
side their own immediate place in the business. Thus it promotes a sense 
of organization unity and helps to build morale. A publication may be 
circulated to customers and potential customers with the ol)jective of 
creating and maintaining good will among consumers. Sometimes com- 
pany publications are sent regularly to prominent citizens of plant com- 
munities, government officials, and others who may be classed as 
“opinion leaders,” with a view toward establishing and maintaining a 
friendly attitude toward the enterprise among the public at large. 
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Obviously, the purpose of a company periodical will largely de- 
termine the kind of material put into it and the general editorial tone. 
Personal news items about employees— for example, the standings of 
teams in the company bowling league, social events among the per- 
sonnel, etc.— are likely to make such dull reading for shareholders, cus- 
tomers, or the general public that the interest of the w^hole publication 
is lost. Yet they are of absorbing interest to employees themselves. 
Sometimes it may be possible to make a publication serve two groups 
of widely separated interests by departmentalizing the contents. In 
many cases, it is far preferable to produce more than one publication. 

No matter what the purpose of a company periodical, make-up can 
be crisp and modern without being sensational, and there are enough 
styles to suit every need without slavish imitation. 

Booklets for the General Public 

The bulk of our public relations publications are booklets and 
brochures for the general public or special groups within the general 
public. Very often these booklets are reprints of important statements 
or addresses by an official of the company. These are put into booklet 
form to give the material attention-value, circulation to selected au- 
diences, and semi-permanent character. The public aimed at of course, is 
determined by the subject matter, and the appearance of the booklet 
follows that line. A booklet aimed at editors will probably not be like 
one designed for scientists. Scientists are likely to want footnotes indi- 
cating the source of assertions. Editors, while not uninterested in foot- 
notes, appreciate cogent wniting and points summed up so that the nub 
of the matter can be got at quickly. In our own experience, we have 
observed that lawyers, accustomed to digesting, or, at any rate, ingesting 
great quantities of w'ords, seem rather to prefer heavy blocks of type. 
On the other hand, teachers seem to like things explained carefully, in 
a larger type, and with plenty of graphic assistance in the way of maps, 
charts, and pictorial statistics. 

It seems particularly important to remember that a public relations 
publication is not an advertising publication. The techniques wffiich are 
so successful in the latter field are often completely unsuited to the for- 
mer. Usually you are asking your reader to consider an idea, and to be 
persuaded to or brought into your point of view. Soft persuasion may 
sometimes accomplish that, where boldness and a clamorous demand 
for attention would repel and affront. Consideration of teachers’ needs is 
particularly important today when educators are beginning to accept 
commercial teaching aids without suspicion of the intent behind them. 
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Figure 29.— A few of the pamphlets and reports used by Standard 
Oil (NJ.) to tell the company’s public relations story. 
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PHYSICAL FORMAT 

Assuming that the audience has been selected and the text handled in 
a suitable manner, the appearance of the publication becomes the next 
matter for attention. Covers are of prime importance. They must at- 
tract the reader, intrigue his curiosity and, ideally, impel him to save 
the booklet. In some way covers perform much the same function as the 
headline which attracts a reader to a newspaper or magazine article. Not 
every cover requires a picture or illustration. There will be many times 
when type alone will be the most interesting thing you can use. When 
that is true, don’t distract your reader by asking him to look at a picture 
also. 

Make your booklet easy to read. If you make it difficult, your reader 
will go elsewhere. This means enough \vhite space, large enough type. 
Don’t ask the booklet to do more than it can do. Overabundance of 
ideas or a multiplicity of pictures, diagrams, and a confused lay-out will 
be distracting. 

It is not necessary always to include pictures or illustrations. When 
they are used they should serve a definite purpose and will require the 
same careful editorial consideration before their use that is given the 
text. There will certainly be occasions wTen pictures, or other visual 
material, can make your points better than w-ords. Visual treatment will 
often illuminate difficult statistical material and make it understandable 
at a glance. But do not be under the impression that any picture is help- 
ful. Pictures can be hackneyed and speak in cliches as easily as w'ords. 
Your pictorial content, if your booklet or other publication is to be 
fresh and inreresting, must have the same quality of interest that is de- 
manded of the text. 

There is no sub.stitute for a good type face. Many of the old faces, 
which have established their authority over a period of centuries, have 
been recut to meet modern conditions. They will add that small edge 
of quality to your publication which distinguishes a good job from 
an excellent one. The type face should be selected to fit the special re- 
quirements of each publication and its particular group of readers. 
There are many good books on type, and if you have the time and 
interest you can learn about them yourself. But failing that, a typog- 
rapher or a good printer will give sound advice. 

Paper, printing and binding are necessarily a part of the mechanical 
considerations. Select paper and the kind of printing— letter-press, offset, 
gravure— with the same thoughtfulness used for the rest of the publi- 
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cation. Slick, coated paper is not an inevitable requirement, and may, 
instead, defeat your purpose. The printing can be made to fit the 
occasion, but if you are seeking a bargain in printing it seems pointless 
to expend great effort on everything else. Color is not a requirement, 
and unless it serv'^es a real purpose, using it is a mistake. This is a hard 
thing to resist, and printers are almost hypnotic on the subject. But if 
you fall into the trance and splash color blocks about which serve 
no purpose, you will do nothing more than confuse your reader. It can 
be useful, in four-color process printing, in single additional colors, for 
emphasis, and in many ways. The problem is to think out the use first. 

There is no general rule to govern the way a publication should look 
except that it should be in good taste. If you are inexperienced in the 
field, or lack confidence in your owm judgment, seek the advice of ex- 
perts. This I believe to be good counsel for even the most experienced 
person. The publications specialist, whether he be typographer, de- 
signer, lay-out man or printer, brings to your hand not only his expert 
knowledge but a seasoned imagination as well. Very often the cost of 
his services is more than counter-balanced by economies he suggests. 

Booklets— Public Relations Ambassadors 

You are not likely to go wrong in preparing public relations booklets 
if you consistently regard them as a substitute for a personal call upon 
those wko receive them. Leaflets, booklets and other publications are 
ambassadors. And the way in which words, photos, artwork, type, ink 
and paper are assembled in a pattern gives these ambassadors definite 
“personality,” A primary objective wdien creating printed matter, there- 
fore, should always be to make sure not only that it has something to 
say but that it has the kind of personality we would like to find in any 
human representative of our organization. 

We would not want a human representative to pound his fist on a 
customer’s desk, shout, or irritate him with belligerent argument. We 
would not want someone sent to make calls on behalf of the organiza- 
tion to be pompous and heavy, or slick and unctuous, or badly dressed 
and unkempt, or stupid and uninformed. Instead, we tvoiild choose 
someone who was courteous, of good appearance, w'ell v'ersed in the 
business, articulate, pleasantly persuasive. These are the same qualities 
you should try to get into your public relations publications. Plan 
every publication to be a good-wdll ambassador. Every aspect of it 
should reflect and communicate the spirit, character, and policies of 
the organization it represents. 
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Editors’ Note 

The greatest weakness in public relations operation today is the inef- 
fective use of channels of communication. In this situation the ancient 
art of pamphleteering has not developed to its full potentiality. The 
pamphlet or booklet can be used effectively as auxiliary support for 
almost every public relations activity. The great advantage is that 
through it the sponsor can say precisely what he wants to say and give 
the message to exactly the audience he wants to reach. Furthermore he 
can usually see that the message arrives at almost precisely the time and 
place most conducive to reading and acceptance. In addition the 
pamphlet makes a permanent and incontrovertible record of company 
policy and intention. 

The public relations booklet can be used as a rifle to shoot at a limited 
and precise audience or it can aim shotgun fashion at millions and be 
effective in influencing all of them. Some of the best pamphlets have 
been reprinted many times and accepted, even demanded, by a wide 
variety of important audiences for whom it was not originally intended. 
One of the best examples of this potentiality is a booklet issued by Gen- 
eral Motors under the caption, “Safe Driving.” More than 8,000,000 
copies have been printed. It has been circulated by almost every safety 
organization in America. Some of the state motor vehicle departments 
discovered it and now eight states enclose a copy of the booklet with 
every set of license plates distributed. 

Wasteful Practices To Be Avoided 

Despite the effectiveness of the pamphlet medium, it is still used with 
extreme wastefulness and extravagance. Too many are written to per- 
petuate some pet idea of management or to glorify the boss through the 
wide distribution of a speech which bored his audience in the first place 
and is no more intriguing to the reader. 

This is owing partly to the fact that there are no standards for the 
measurement of such a document. That fact should be sufficient warn- 
ing that expert public relations thinking should be employed in de- 
termining W'hether the booklet should be issued in the first place. Even 
the most reliable of such experts check their judgment by surveying 
the readership and impact of their booklets and use that experience in 
determining the acceptability of those that are planned for the future. 
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The opportunities for use of booklets in any substantial organization 
are almost unlimited. Three types have recently risen to positions of 
paramount importance in public relations programs. They are the 
employee indoctrination handbook, the company history or anniversary 
booklet, and public relations guides for executives and employees. 

The Employee Indoctrination Handbook 

The basic purpose of any employee handbook is to convince em- 
ployees and the community that yours is a good place to work and that 
every individual on the company’s payroll can achieve security, op- 
portunity and recognition. Employee opportunity should be spelled 
out without bombast. Rules and opportunities for advancement should 
be explained and the responsibility that goes with advanced position 
and pay should be explained in terms of opportunity rather than obli- 
gation. Many opinion tests seem to prove that a substantial part of the 
working force is more interested in recognition of its capabilities and 
responsibilities than in advancement or higher pay. 

Convincing the employee of his security is difficult. Few companies 
maintain an annual wage or have discovered feasible means of avoiding 
the influence of the seasons and customer buying habits on their opera- 
tion. The principal task of the handbook is to demonstrate how the 
company is gradually working towards greater stability and how the 
best assurance of it is in the continued prosperity of the company and 
the industry. Pride of identification with the company can be de- 
veloped by effective indoctrination and does more than anything else 
in implanting the idea of employee security. 

Basic Rules in Planning 

Four general rules seem to be almost universally sound in writing an 
employee indoctrination booklet: ( i ) Be exact, frank and fair in every 
word; (2) write in simple, understandable language without conde- 
scension; (3) make it interesting and persuasive without special plead- 
ing so that the employee has a natural tendency to take pride in his 
company and his product and his service; (4) put far more do’s than 
don’ts in such a booklet. It is easy to get over the message as to what 
must not be done without a verboten atmosphere in a single paragraph. 
Accomplishing that objective is perhaps the most important test of the 
validity of such a booklet. 

The Title 

Titles should be warm, human, and suggest personal interest and 
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teamwork. It has recently become important to avoid the stifling 
cliches that have become so prevalent since the significance of the word 
“you” in this medium was discovered. There are hundreds of such 
booklets, each labelled “You and the (name of company).” Revere Cop- 
per and Brass Company thought of “Partners in Revere.” That tells the 
whole story. Blackhawk Manufacturing Company labelled their book- 
let “Your Life in Blackhawktown.” This title ties the company and 
its employees into the community, develops unity and offers excellent 
opportunity for telling the industrial relations story to community lead- 
ers. Another provocative title is “The North American Way,” used by 
North American Aviation. 


The Flyleaf 

The best of such documents is usually personalized by writing in the 
name of the employee on the flyleaf. The human appeal of the booklet 
is frequently weakened, if not destroyed, by a blank on the flyleaf on 
which the employee is expected to acknowledge receipt of the booklet, 
agrees to conform to its rules and regulations and finally subscribes to 
some such agreement as “I understand completely that (name of com- 
pany) has no obligation to continue my employment longer than such 
employment is considered necessary or desirable.” With that proviso 
ringing in his ears the employee is expected to read the rules of the 
game sympathetically and work as a member of a team for a company 
which proclaims it has no obligation to him beyond tomorrow. 

Editorial Content 

The contents of a good employee indoctrination booklet are likely to 
include the history of the organization, a description of its products and 
services and the uses to which they are put. It usually carries a list of 
executive and supervisory personnel and a chart or definition of the 
line of authority and responsibility. 

If there is a written statement of industrial relations policy or a pledge 
to employees, it belongs in the front of the book. If there is no such 
public record, one based on sincere management pohcy should be pre- 
pared and included. 

Then follows the rules of employment, stated in language of coopera- 
tion and in terms of employee interest. 

There is a growing tendency to explain the operations and policies 
of the various departments. A new trend is to spell out in detail the 
public relations program, the operation of the department and em- 
ployee benefits from, and interest in, over-all public relations. 
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COMPANY HISTORY OR ANNIVERSARY BOOKLET 

The dignity of a company and its contribution to public Vv clfare can 
nowhere be as effectively recorded and publicized as in an anniversary 
or company history booklet. Both the appearance and the content 
should reflect the corporate personality. 

The most conspicuous weakness in documents of this sort is that in- 
sufficient time and effort is put into research and planning. Few com- 
panies have any formal arrangement for keeping and codifying the da}- 
to-day record of events that must ultimately become part of company 
history. Look upon such a pamphlet or volume as an indelible record 
offering little opportunity for correction of errors or omissions in the 
future. This means that once the original research is finished, it should 
be the continuing responsibility^ of the public relations department to 
keep such records up to date. 

Planning in advance permits tying in the publication of the booklet 
with important activities such as open house, community celebrations, 
etc. 


The Theme 


Every such publication should be 
that theme should emphasize service 
profit. Elere are a few titles which 
ophy: 

“50 Fighting Years” 

“A Century of Public Service” 

“Box Kites to Bombers” 

“A Century of Quality” 

“Panorama of a Century” 

“Younkers Grows Up wdth Iowa” 
“An American Portrait” 

“George Westinghouse: His Life 
and His Achievements” 


built around a central theme and 
and prestige rather than company 
suggest acceptance of this philos- 

New York Journal American 
South Carolina Power Co. 

Glenn L. Martin Co. 

James Lees & Sons Co. 

Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Younkers Department Store 
American Life Insurance Co. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


Telling the Company Story 

The history should begin with the drama of the early struggles of 
those who founded and developed the company. Repeated telling of 
the story sets up the founders as creators of the traditions and heritage 
which are continuing guideposts to management and workers. As the 
story approaches current history it puts increasing emphasis on the con- 
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tribution of employees, customers, dealers, suppliers and the com- 
munity. The history gradually changes the character of top manage- 
ment from dominant entrepreneurs to stewards of public responsibility. 

The story of the development of products and the accomplishment 
of research is threaded through the history with constantly increasing 
emphasis on their public service. In these days of suggestions systems 
and the increasing importance of young technicians, teamwork rather 
than individual genius should be emphasized and appreciated. 

There is drama in the record of the most prosaic of companies. The 
effectiveness of the volume will depend largely on the ability of the 
writer to make the reader find reality in the stories of growth and de- 
velopment without obviously reaching for effects wherewith to thrill 
him. 

Distribution 

Another common error in the planning of a company history is fail- 
ure to provide adequate distribution. It is to be assumed that mailing 
lists will be confined as sharply as possible to those having a substantial 
interest in the affairs of the company and its community. In selecting 
those lists the tendency too often is to assume that the effectiveness of 
the booklet is limited to the few minutes or hours one person will use 
in reading it. But the contrary is true. If it is well done, this is the kind 
of publication everyone hesitates to discard. In almost every case, the 
tendency should be to stretch the budget for the widest practical area 
of distribution. In any event, the audience must include stockholders, 
employees, schools and libraries, the press and radio and opinion leaders, 
particularly in plant communities. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS GUIDES FOR EXECUTR^ES 
AND EMPLOYEES 

The integration of public relations into company planning is il- 
lustrated by the great numbers of good and constantly improving pub- 
lic relations indoctrination booklets that are distributed to executives 
and employees. In all but the largest companies, executives can be 
trained and guided in personal interviews and group conferences. But 
even small and medium-sized corporations need the public relations 
booklets for employee indoctrination and training. 

Define and Explain Public Relations 

For employees the term “public relations” should be defined in sim- 
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pie language and its function described. O. D. Donnell, president of 
Ohio Oil Company, Findlay, Ohio, explains it to his employees in this 
fashion: 

“The public relations of a company cannot be assigned to any single 
department. These relations result from the contact of employees and 
representatives of the company with each other and with the public. 
However, certain policies and activities can be promoted which will 
assist all of us in our relationships. These are spoken of as public rela- 
tions. 

“This new department will be responsible for the study, development, 
fostering and promotion of such public relations policies and activities 
as may be assigned from time to time. Although it is impossible to detail 
in full the responsibilities of the department, its objectives will be to 
clarify, correlate and interpret company policies and practices in the 
proper manner for the purpose of assisting the operations and staff de- 
partments and all employees to better the company’s basic aims and ob- 
jectives. 

“The department wdll also serve as a focal point for official company 
announcements, thereby avoiding confusion and misunderstanding that 
might arise from the release of contradictory information by different 
departments of company personnel. While in no W'ay interfering w'ith 
authority and prerogatives of operating departments, the manager of 
public relations will serve as a valuable advisor to the various department 
heads. 

“The achievement of the objectives of the best in public relations, 
which in its broader aspects includes industrial and employee relations, 
can be assured only by the full cooperation of all departments and com- 
pany personnel.” 

The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad issues a booklet 
describing the operation and functions of the public relations depart- 
ment. It points out how the employee can cooperate in the public rela- 
tions job with this introduction: 

“The 38,000 Milwaukee Road people, plus the adult members of their 
families, probably total 100,000 persons, all interested in the w^elfare of 
the railroad that supports them. 100,000 people— 100,000 voices! 

“Think of what could be accomplished if 100,000 people used ever\f 
opportunity to speak favorably about their railroad to the people rhe\' 
meet when on and off duty.” 

This preamble is followed by a series of pungent observations em- 
ployees might toss into casual conversation with their friends and neigh- 
bors and the answers to some questions the public is most likely to ask. 
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This is but one of many devices used by the Milwaukee Road in its 
booklets to train employees to be public relations ambassadors. 

The public relations indoctrination of employees usually includes 
specific suggestions as to how employees can find pleasure and profit in 
contributing to community welfare and cooperating with civic enter- 
prises. Some go so far as to urge that executives give personal attention 
to at least three civic groups and leadership to one. They also suggest 
that every foreman and supervisor become active in one community 
enterprise. 

Documenting Public Relations Accomplishments 
Such a public relations handbook should report in detail on the public 
relations programs and projects of the company and tell how employees 
contribute to their effectiveness. Many companies reproduce the best 
of their public relations advertising and give evidence of appreciation 
on the part of customers, suppliers and neighbors. They also cite spe- 
cific examples of the benefits of good public relations work to the 
individual employee. 

Putting Self-Interest into Employee Training 
One of the best examples of how this vx)rks in actual practice is the 
experience of the Southern Pacific Railroad. After every employee in 
the road’s dining car division had taken a course in public relations 
which stressed the influence of good service on tips received by waiters 
and stewards, the employees started organizing clubs of their own to 
promote better service. They came up with the idea that all the tips 
in the dining car would be pooled and that waiters, cooks and dish- 
washers would share in them. Immediately every waiter became a police- 
man. He first corrected any employee who failed to give the maximum 
of courtesy and service and brought him up for a scolding before the 
vTole crew after the meal was finished. If bad conduct continued the 
crew saw to it that the offender was transferred or dismissed. After 
three months of operation under this system, dining car employees in- 
formed the management that by putting their public relations training 
into practice, they had doubled the average daily total of tips. 

The publicizing of that experience throughout the company gave 
the training program an impetus that no amount of executive exhorta- 
tion could have accomplished. That sort of case history material in- 
cluded in the public relations handbook can tell the story to the em- 
ployee in terms of a dollar-and-cents interest which he can understand. 
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SOME OTHER PUBLIC RELATIONS BOOKLETS 

The Fact Book. Ever)^ industry and every large corporation can well 
afford to publish an annual book of facts. Outstanding examples are 
those of the automobile, urban transit, rubber, life insurance and similar 
industries. Among the best of those issued by individual corporations is 
the year book of Swift & Company. These go into the desks and li- 
braries of newspaper editors and columnists, radio commentators, 
economists and educators to be used as background material. On a less 
ambitious scale this device can be adapted by medium-sized and even 
by some of the smaller companies. 

Reporting Company Profits. Many companies are making some con- 
cession to the need for explaining company profits to employees and 
the community. Unfortunately the whole subject is usually dismissed 
by some expansion of the annual report to stockholders or by a special 
report to employees. Yet not five percent of the workers of America 
have any realistic understanding of the subject. It’s a story that should 
be told and retold. Some companies have discovered that a graphic and 
dramatic booklet devoted entirely to this subject can well be distributed 
at least once a year, with the company publication and other media 
bearing the burden of further indoctrination during the rest of the year. 

Presenting Management to Employees. In an effort to humanize in- 
dustrial relations, many companies have made effective use of special 
booklets containing the photographs and brief sketches of members of 
the board of directors, executive officers and sometimes even of super- 
visors. 

Suggestion System Booklets. The wartime accomplishments of the 
suggestion system and its adaptation to peacetime uses were materially 
accelerated by a series of liooklets which described the system, drama- 
tized the employee’s interest in it and did much to make the worker 
feel he is close to and sometimes a part of management. 

~G. G. and n. g. 
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tions workers well appreciate the fact that most of their problems can 
be approached from many directions. The chapters preceding this 
demonstrate the great breadth of opportunities and methods. 

Among progressive companies there appears to be growing realiza- 
tion that one of the best approaches for providing public relations train- 
ing for your own executives and employees is the direct one. Such 
plans vary widely from company to company, but their aim frequently 
is: 


1, To provide all executives and employees with facts and an un- 
derstanding of the economics, history, and policies of the com- 
pany within the framework of the individual industry and the 
nation’s economy at large 

2. To demonstrate to all executives and employees that applying the 
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principles of public relations in their daily work is profitable to 
them as well as to the company. 

The reasoning behind the first point is approximately as follows: 

Surveys have shown a widespread misconception of company profits. 
The average worker believes profits generally run between 20 percent 
and 30 percent, and that about 10 percent would be fair—whereas the 
average company makes far less. Opinion polls also have shown that 
the great majority of workers desire more information about their own 
company. Giving them this information in simple, understandable tenns 
should do much to correct the economic delusions which endanger the 
company and our American enterprise system. 

On the second point, the thinking runs: 

In the eyes of the public— expressed simply, your next-door neighbor 
multiplied thousands or millions of times— your executives and em- 
ployees are your company. Why not capitalize on the tremendous 
amount of good will which can accrue from giving your people the op- 
portunity and encouragement to become your constant public relations 
workers? When properly informed and trained, they can swell by a 
thousandfold the unaided efforts of a single executive or public rela- 
tions department. They make the personal contacts, create the personal 
impressions which frequently count more than do thousands of im- 
personal words. Their public relations values will vary as much as the 
individuals concerned, but if their efficiency is only a small percentage 
of the potential their impact as a constructive force .still can be im- 
measurably valuable. 

Further Benefits of the Training Program 

In broader concept, the well-conceived and carefully administered 
training program will favorably influence other aspects of your over- 
all public relations plan. For example: 

1. Scientific opinion-polls demonstrate that a plant community’s 
opinions about a company reflect largely the opinions of the 
company’s own employees, as spread by word of mouth through 
the community. Thus a good public relations training program 
for your own employees will do a sizable part of your com- 
munity relations job for you. 

2, Your labor or employee relations program automatically benefits 
if your executives and employees learn the economic facts of life 
and, by being given the flattering opportunity to understand 
them, can feel that they are important within and to the com- 
pany. 
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Management Thinking Ahead of Action 

Management generally seems well aware of the importance of good 
management-employee relations. This factor was ranked first, followed 
by customer relations and community relations, in a National Industrial 
Conference Board survey on representative companies’ opinions on the 
relative importance of various phases of public relations programs. In- 
terestingly, a public relations training program works simultaneously 
in all three fields. The NICB poll gave fourth place to stockholder re- 
lations, fifth to relations with the general public (exclusive of the seg- 
ments already named), and last place to government relations. 

Yet despite recent progress, awareness seems to be well ahead of ef- 
fort. In preparing this chapter, w'e surveyed some 25 leading com- 
panies, many of them the largest in their fields. More than two thirds 
reported no public relations training activities. Among businesses which 
have programs to explain profits— an important phase, but only one 
phase of a well-rounded training program— a Public Relations Neivs 
survey showed the principal use of tools was; company publications 46 
percent, annual or quarterly reports 42 percent, meetings with em- 
ployees 36 percent, special memos 24 percent, labor-management com- 
mittees 23 percent, community advertising 22 percent, direct mail 13 
percent, posters 6 percent, radio 4 percent, and movies 3 percent. 

New York Central’s Plan 

In the New York Central’s case we have some 1 36,000 potential pub- 
lic relations ambassadors. They are concentrated largely along our 
1 1 ,000 miles of road directly serving eleven states and Canada. They 
include off-line traffic representatives, for example, in cities ranging 
from Caribou, Me., to Portland, Ore., and Jacksonville, Fla., to Los 
Angeles, Calif. On or off the job, our executives and employees are 
constantly meeting the public. Many estimate they average fifty con- 
tacts in a single day. Whatever the exact number, it appears obvious 
that Central people may be making several million impressions daily. It 
is our program’s purpose to make the ratio of good impressions as high 
as po.ssible. 

Conference-Type Classes 

The backbone of our activity is conference-type classes which en- 
list the active participation and interest of virtually all members. The 
program was worked out with the cooperation of the New York 
State Education Department. The U. S. Office of Education became in- 




Figure 30.— New York Central redcaps attending one of six weekly 
PUBLIC relations SESSIONS CONDUCTED BY TRAINED EMPLOYEE CONFER- 
ENCE LEADERS. 

teiested. Now, with the aid of other state education departments, the 
program has been extended throughout the New York Central System 
and has been widely copied for similar efforts within and without the 
railroad field. 

Trainees are divided into small groups of about 1 5 to 20 persons. 
They include railroaders from every department, ranging from track- 
working “gandy dancers” to gatemen, from ticket girls" to trainmen, 
and redcaps to roundhouse mechanics. Each class is deliberately com- 
posed of people drawn from as many diflurent departments as possible, 
to build increased cooperation by breaking down interdepartmental 
barriers and to provide the opportunity fo^ wider friendships nothin 
the company. Each class has six weekly sessions of two hours each, and 
diplomas are awarded those who attend all sessions. 

Choosing the Conference Leader 

Conference leaders are selected from among employees who have 
demonstrated leadership qualities, but who have not advanced siif- 
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ficiently far m the organization to give participants any qualms about 
expressing their views freely and frankly. The leaders do not teach, but 
serve as guides. 1 hey introduce subjects to be covered and keep discus- 
sion on the right track. Armed with blackboard, chalk and a leaders’ 
manual, their mission is to draw the correct answers from the class 
members, which they almost always do. 

We endeavor to bring out the effects' of revenue and income on pay 
checks, and to show that good public relations are the finest kind of 
,0b insurance. Employees are encouraged to think of and discuss the 
raihoad in terms of its organizational parts-such as empIoyee.s, bond- 
holda-s, stockholders and physical plant. They analyze the how’s and 
vv^y s of competition, governmental policy, and everything else which 
aftects the business. The importance of courtesy is thoroughly treated- 
including Its results at the cash register, and in making vTk more 
pleasant and easier. 


Employee Reaction to Training 

In addition to other benefits, the conference method employed brings 
home to supervisors many of the human problems of their subordinates. 
Rank and file employees simultaneously gain increased appreciation of 
the problems and thinking of management. Although the program k 
only five years old, we already have some 50,000 graduates. 

Employee reaction is so favorable and demand for further trainino- so 
great, that we expanded our activity with an advanced public relations 
course for graduates of the elementary course. Our newest effort is a 
correspondence course to reach employees at out-of-the-way locations 
and the operating people whose w'ork precludes being available at the 
same hour and same location each week. After completing each unit of 
the course, the employee will answer a special questionnaire, send it in 
and iecei\ e the next unit. By scoring 75 or better on each quiz, he will- 
receive an engraved certificate. 

We are under no illusions that humans cannot forget, or that any 
one method can do as well as several. For these reasons we employ other 
media and procedure in the realization that lasting benefits depend 
largely 011 constant follow-up. 

Other Techniques Used 

In addition to showing several New \ ork Central moving pictures in 
many of the classes, we turn at various times to newspaper advertise- 
ments and to posters and booklets on courtesy and economic facts. 
President Gustav Metzman contributes an article about our business in 
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each issue of our monthly magazine, the Central Headlight. Reprints of 
this series— called “Let’s Know the Facts!”— are used in current public 
relations classes. Posters based on the series, and on our annual report 
to stockholders, are prepared for bulletin boards all over the System. 

All employees also receive a copy of the annual report. It is written 
and illustrated with the idea of having it easily understood. 

Is the program paying off? Definitely! The full, cumulative effect 
may not be apparent for some years. One immediate indication, how- 
ever, is provided by the letters received from the general public com- 
menting on the quality of our employees’ service. Before starting our 
training program we received five letters of complaint to each letter of 
commendation. Now the ratio is five complimentary letters for each 
letter of complaint. 

Training at A, T. & T. 

One of the oldest and best respected public relations training pro- 
grams in all American industiy is the extensive effort of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company and its 24 principal operating sub- 
sidiaries. Four times a year A. T. & T. conducts system-wide surveys to 
determine subscriber opinion— a constant guide for management and 
the entire public relations program. A typical survey, covering resi- 
dent subscribers in 93 Bell System exchanges in all parts of the nation, 
asked questions such as these; 

1. Are you treated the way you like to be treated, by people at the 
telephone company? 

2. How good a job do you think the company is doing in meeting 
the demand for telephone service? 

3. Should the company give telephone service to every applicant 
it possibly can, even if this would mean poorer service for 
present customers for a while? 

4. Would you say the telephone company is doing more business, 
or less business, than it was a year ago? 

5. Would you say the cost to the telephone company of serving- 
each customer is more or less than it was a year ago? 

6. Do you feel that what the telephone company makes on the 
money invested in the business (after all expenses and taxes) is 
too little, reasonable, or too much? 

7. In your opinion, is the company doing all it can to keep dovtm 
the cost of service to telephone users, or could it do more? 

Not surprisingly, considering the width, depth and skill of the Bell 
System public relations programs, the returns generally v ere over- 
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whelmingly favorable. They were summarized to employees through 
publications of the various operating companies. This not only helped 
to make employees conscious of what the public thinks of their com- 
panies, but gave management an opportunity to present the right 
answers in a most natural way. 

Supplemental Training Material 

The telephone companies utilize a wide variety of executive and 
employee training aids. These include information news-sheets for 
supervisors; expertly written company manuals; booklets such as “This 
Thing Called Public Relations,” a collection of editorials in Pennsyl- 
vania Bell’s The News; and an extensive selection of special-purpose 
posters and pamphlets. A vital part of the program naturally is frequent 
employee meetings. 

Information on public relations activities among the many operating 
companies is coordinated by the Information Department of the parent 
A. T. & T. The information is presented in Overtones of Good Service, 
issued regularly. A recent issue related how A. T. & T. met the problem 
of wartime deterioration of service in a large eastern industrial city. A 
program was developed on the theme “Busier than ever, courteous as 
usual,” which pleased traffic people and appealed to operators. “Letters 
signed by chief operators were sent to employee homes. Posters, dial, 
mirror and door stickers, honor rolls, personal number books and note- 
books with plenty of feminine appeal were worked out and the com- 
pany magazine backed the program with articles. Result: a marked im- 
provement . . .” 

Voice-reproducing equipment is coming into extensive use as a 
public relations training aid. A number of Bell System companies are 
using transcriptions for training on tone quality, developed by the 
Southern New England Company. They use case material, and give a 
realistic portrait of the impression the customer gets of the operator. 
The program also employs such aids as microphones and voice mirrors. 

Using Visual Media 

A. T. & T. companies make extensive use of training films. Virtually 
all have shown “You Can Tell by the Teller.” This 1 8-minute picture 
points out step-by-step procedures in taking the customer’s money. It 
includes such simple but pertinent procedures as to look the customer 
in the eye to make him realize he is receiving personal attention, and 
to thank him by name “if the name on the receipt appears to be his.” 
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Several companies have used posters based on the film. Many requests 
were received from outside businesses, including banks, for showings 
of the picture. Response was so good that the movie was followed by 
two similar departmental films, “Your Telltale Voice,” for the traffic 
department, and “An Orchid for Peggy,” for the accounting depart- 
ment. 

Naturally, the Bell System doesn’t overlook instruction in the finan- 
cial phases of the business. Meetings are built around sound-slide films. 
To personalize the presentation and to induce maximum acceptance, 
the narrator is Tom Shirley, announcer for the “Telephone Flour” 
radio network program. 

An introductory film, called “The ABC’s of Our Business,” brings out 
concrete answers to such points as “what business is; how much we de- 
pend on it; what customers, employees and investors want from it; wdiat 
the surplus of a business is and why it is important; and where business 
gets money to expand.” The second film, “Building for Today and 
Tomorrow,” becomes more specific. The theme is the need to raise Bell 
System earnings from a 5 14 percent return on total capital to a point 
between 614 percent and 7 percent to “enable us to pay a reasonable 
dividend— to build up our rainy day fund, or surplus, as a guarantee of 
continued business security— and to maintain our standing with in- 
vestors so that they will be willing to invest additional money in our 
business as w^e need it.” 

Discussion and questions follow each film. Leaders are equipped with 
an elaborate discussion guide, including reproductions of every frame 
in the film and the accompanying narration. In closing the discussion, 
the leader passes out copies of a booklet based on the film. 

Does the Bell System’s public relations training program pay off? 
For a practical answer, you need only to pick up your telephone. If 
you prefer theory, A. T. & T. is a natural target because of its vast size 
and because of its monopoly and good earnings record, yet it is attacked 
only infrequently by agitators and never with any substantial measure 
of success. Though the public dislikes monopolies in general, it makes 
the telephone companies a notable exception. The Bell System’s train- 
ing program, buttressed by constant institutional advertising and other 
public relations techniques, unquestionably does pay off. 

Other Company Methods 

We have examined two programs in some detail. There are a num- 
ber of interesting approaches among other leaders in the public rela- 
tions training field which may suggest thoughts for your own problem. 
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Some are direct approaches and others are supplementary, but all have 
interesting and promising points. 

The Borden Company has for ten years circulated among key em- 
ployees a monthly bulletin, “P. R. Memo,” which disseminates explana- 
tions of public opinion trends, public relations case histories and sug- 
gestions which might be used at various points in the company’s 
decentralized operations, and announcements of new" material as it is 
prepared. Borden also has prepared a sound-slide presentation to explain 
public relations objectives and to outline the services of the department. 
It is used by management groups at various Borden plants. 

International Harvester Company has established at Chicago a “Cen- 
tral School for Sales Personnel” for “managerial employees.” Every 
trainee takes a public relations course as part of his training, v'hich runs 
from three to six weeks. The course, given by the company’s director 
of public relations, includes a slide-illustrated talk, case studies of spe- 
cific International Plarvester public relations problems, and an open 
forum question-and-answer period. The instructor’s manual sum- 
marizes: “A company’s good public relations is like money in the bank; 
it is always there when it is needed most.” When a new" plant is opened 
or an old one is enlarged, employees spend an hour a day for a w"eek in 
special indoctrination classes which teach them not only the rules and 
policies under which they will work, but also their place in the social 
structure of the company and of the community. 

United States Steel Corporation’s public relations administrative head 
speaks each year on the objectives and accomplishments of his depart- 
ment at the annual meeting of presidents of subsidiary companies and 
other top officials. Responsibilities and procedure are clearly defined 
in an organization manual published for use by various subsidiaries’ 
public relations offices and by presidents of the companies. A booklet 
has been prepared for general distribution throughout the corporation, 
down to the foreman level. Members of the public relations staff also 
appear at foreman or supervisory meetings at various plants, outlining 
objectives and soliciting individual cooperation of employees. 

Top Management Meets the Public 

U. S. Steel’s directors make tours around the country where they 
meet and talk with literally thousands of people in business meetings 
and social gatherings, learn the background and public attitudes of the 
area and tell their owm story in direct, convincing fashion. Similar trips 
are made by directors of such organizations as Sears Roebuck and the 
Santa Fe and Erie Railroads. The regional stockholders’ meetings of 
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such businesses as General Mills and Pepsi-Cola are closely comparable 
from an executive public relations viewpoint. Tliis pattern is gaining 
favor, and may be adopted widely. 

One aid in preparing the way may be the National Association of 
Manufacturers’ new speakers’ training program for member com- 
panies. As NAM expressed it in announcing the program: 

“Essentially this is an effort to I'emedy one of the most glaring weak- 
nesses of industry today— its lack of trained speakers adequately 
equipped with facts, who can tell the story of business convincingly to 
audiences of all lands, sizes and ages at any time and under any con- 
ditions. The program will consist of intensive ‘workshop’ courses given 
by teams of competent experts of the NAM staff. The courses will be 
held in industrial communities throughout the country, and will be 
under the sponsorship of local or state associations wherever possible. 
The participants will then receive a continuous ‘Service of Supply’ 
from NAM in the form of a loose-leaf speakers’ manual which will be 
kept up to date by the monthly addition of new or substitute pages and 
a complete revision yearly.” 

A similar speakers’ manual geared to the railroad industry at large, 
has long been a part of the extensive public relations program of the 
Association of American Railroads. 

Other Training Patterns 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company’s public relations department 
discusses the w'hat, how and why of Goodyear’s public relations as part 
of its management training program for junior executive personnel. 
Trainees learn that “the public is you and your wives and your children 
and your neighbors and friends,” and that “labor is the public in work- 
ing clothes.” Employee attitudes in the company, as shown by opinion 
polling, are analyzed. 

The airlines industry has many fine public relations training pro- 
grams. To help enlist its employees, United Airlines, for example, set 
up a program for each of its 12,000 workers to ride in the Mainliner 
300’s before they went into scheduled service and to school each em- 
ployee in the story of the public appeal of the big planes. 

The Monsanto Chemical Company has a long-standing program to 
train division production managers, plant managers and plant personnel 
managers in their public relations and community responsibilities. A 
newer activity is a series of four lecture and round-table meetings at- 
tended by all supervisors, foremen and salaried workers, and conducted 
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by top executives including the president, members of the executive 
committee and department heads. The program is in terms of Monsanto 
and its people, and goes directly into such topics as hours, working 
conditions, profits, executive salaries, company income and outgo and 
other topics, and includes question and answer periods. 

To personalize its public relations program the Milwaukee Railroad 
utilizes “Mr. P. R.,” a rollicking little character who helps carry public 
relations messages to employees, customers, neighbors and the general 



Figure 31.— “Mr. P. R.,” symbolic character who presents most of 

THE PUBLIC RELATIONS MESSAGES FOR THE MILWAUKEE RoAD. 

public. He speaks for the Milwaukee much as Elsie does for Bordens— 
in advertising, in booklets, and in a 30-minute film, “A Railroad at 
Work.” He also speaks in “Flashes,” a six-page folder which carries 
details of the public relations policy to employees and families. 

Some companies turn to the big-name field to help put their messages 
across with workers and others. One of the best examples is the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad’s “Fan Letter to B & O Employees” about their 
courtesy. It enlisted the writing and cartooning services of Don Her old. 
Another interesting and readable company manual, produced by the 
same cartoonist, is “Your Life at Schick” for employees of Schick, Inc. 
The manual is friendly and informative, and is filled with interesting 
sketches which speed reading and understanding. 
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Enlisting Public Cooperation 

An interesting twist is the technique of directly using your customers 
to make your workers public-relations-conscious. The Baltimore 1 ransit 
Company inaugurated a weekly radio feature, “Tuneful Trolley,” 
on which commercial announcements enlisted the public in looking for 
and nominating employees for acts of courtesy, with government bonds 
as prizes to the winning employees. Aldens, Inc., Chicago mail order 
house, brought in seven typical customers from nearby states to con- 
stitute a forum. With an audience of employees and executives, the 
training coordinator discussed wnth the customers the good and bad 
points of Aldens’ merchandise and servdce. 

Two or three times a year the New York State Association of Small 
Loan Companies holds a meeting of the full membership, each time in 
a different part of the state, to wdiich are invited an equal number 
(usually from loo to 150 ) of opinion leaders from the area. These in- 
clude civic, educational and religious leaders and representatives of 
local business and government. Members and visitors are alternated at 
tables and visitors are encouraged to participate in a forum after the 
formal program. Real benefits come from these across-the-table ses- 
sions. 

Speaking of techniques, wdiy not a public relations contest, w^ith 
prizes to employees giving the best suggestions for improving relations 
between employees and customers.^ Everybody loves to hit the jack- 
pot, and such a contest can start and channel a considerable amount of 
constructive thinking among your workers. A contest is a sound and 
proven merchandising technique wdiich can be just as effective for idea- 
selling as for product-selling. In conducting such a contest, the Jersey 
Central Lines, for example, found that it not only created considerable 
employee interest, but uncovered some unknow-n talent in various de- 
partments. One of the winners promptly W’as transferred to the rail- 
road’s public relations department. 

CONCLUSION 

Equally desirable and equally within the budgets of most companies 
can be many of the other public relations training activities mentioned 
in this chapter. As a practical matter, no organization will undertake 
all of the possible approaches, but any business can make its {)wn selec- 
tion of the method or methods best adapted to its own activities— rang- 
ing from a minimum activity through its employee house organ to a 
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well-rounded program utilizing meetings, advertising, pamphlets, films, 
radio and other public relations media. 

The insurance costs of a good public relations training program are 
surprisingly low compared with the high stakes in elimination of eco- 
nomic illiteracy and costly discourtesies. Progressive managements not 
only realize this, but are doing something about it. 


Editors’ Note 

A few public relations training programs in industry include all ex- 
ecutives, but most of them begin at the supervisory level and work 
downward. One significant discovery has been that top executives al- 
most always begin to take a renewed interest in public relations as soon 
as training programs are installed for employees. They learn also the 
old truism that the best way to learn is to teach. Nothing trains manage- 
ment executi\'es better than assigning to them teaching jobs in employee 
indoctrination programs. 

Public relations is a comparativ^ely new management function and 
busy executives have had little opportunity to learn it outside their own 
jobs. Now by preparing themselves for directing the employee in- 
doctrination program they not only learn the processes and tools of 
public relations practice, but they quickly form the habit of applying 
the public relations yardstick to all policy decisions. 

Employee training in public relations not only makes for customer 
satisfaction and increases sales but perhaps more than any other device 
it knits people on the payroll into a singly unit and bridges the gap be- 
tween management and employee. 

Public Relations— A Mutual Interest of All 

Public relations is the one common denominator of human interest 
shared by every person on the payroll. Clerks in the sales department 
can’t be interested in production line techniques which make for a bet- 
ter product, nor is the mechanic in the machine shop likely to concern 
himself with practices which save time and money in the accounting de- 
partment. But employees in both departments can find a common in- 
terest in programs which build more satisfactory and profitable rela- 
tionships within the company and with the outside world. 

An unspoken purpose of supervisory training is to prepare minor 
executives for eventual advancement to the management rank. Sound 
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public relations training not only prepares them for advancement but 
it also familiarizes them with the problems of management and stimu- 
lates an ambition to move upw'ard on the organization chart. 

The whole public relations story is one of human relations. If train- 
ing convinces the employee that the company has a real and lasting 
interest in treating customers and the public w^ell, it becomes easy to 
convince the worker that the company is genuinely interested in the 
human problems which directly concern him. 

Two Types of Conference Leaders 

The first and perhaps the most important step in teaching public re- 
lations to employees is the selection of executiv^es who will guide and 
supervise the training. Those who will do the actual training must be 
experienced public relations executives and their competence must be 
recognized by the people they are teaching. Frequently teachers of that 
kind are to be found within the ranks of the company. Perhaps more 
often it is necessary to go outside for competent specialists to teach 
the “how to” of public relations procedure. Southern Pacific, with an 
outstandingly successful training program, employs a consulting firm 
to supervise it. Others find a combination of the two methods most 
effective. That is the procedure at Aluminum Company of America. 

A Case Example 

Alcoa at least once a year conducts a three-day working session at 
headquarters in Pittsburgh. It is attended by all works managers, plant 
public relations representatives, publication editors, personnel people, 
and several top executives from the main office. These conferences are 
conducted in town meeting style. Instructors include not only depart- 
ment heads and top personnel from the public relations department, but 
also outside specialists. Emphasis is put on industrial and plant com- 
munity relations. In every case the problem is defined and the methods 
and tools for their solution are described. 

Among the subjects studied are local press relations, plant publica- 
tions, local advertising, relations with community groups, motion pic- 
tures, in-plant exhibits, plant signs, employee handbooks, public speak- 
ing and detailed interpretation of all industrial and public relations 
policies. 

Many of the more complicated subjects are covered by special litera- 
ture prepared by the public relations department. For instance, a book- 
let, “Hints on Working wdth the Pres.s,” distributed before that subject 
is discussed, gives the story of how the editor and his reporters work, 
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suggestions for preparing press releases, picture requirements and the 
basic rules of etiquette in dealing with the press. With some guidance 
from headquarters, the plant manager is responsible for press relations 
and publicity at the community level. 

At the conference, all of Alcoa’s newspapers and magazines are re- 
viewed and the requirements of the various editors studied. Prizes are 
awarded for such achievements as “Best treatment of a human interest 
picture”; “Best treatment of a spot news story”; “Best created story of 
the year”; and for general editorial excellence. Plant managers and local 
representatives discuss the influence of publications and their various 
departments on employees and communities. 

Getting Down to Grass Roots 

Executives and key employees are schooled in maldng speeches to 
local groups. A “kit bag” of speech material is presented and explained. 
A library section of speech material available to all Alcoa employees is 
exhibited. An outside expert on public speaking conducts this session. 

All of the written material and graphic illustrations used in teaching 
the course are reproduced in one booklet to be taken home and used 
ill everyday work at the community level. The impression is general 
throughout the organization that this training method has contributed 
more than traditional programs in filtering public relations thinking 
through the whole executive and supervisory personnel of the company 
and has brought the whole program down to the grass roots level. 

The Alcoa method in its entirety is largely suited to big corporations. 
But that pattern and others described in this chapter can be easily 
adapted to the need of any corporation regardless of the number of 
people on its payroll. Such a program in some proportion can and should 
be developed by every company. The cost of it is largely to be figured 
in terms of effort and ingenuity rather than in budget expense. Ex- 
perience wdll prove that hours and dollars spent on such an effort can 
be the best investment anv corporation ever made. 


G. and D. G. 
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COHERE IS SCARCELY A BUSL 
’ness man or woman in the country who is not, at some time or other, 
called upon to lead or actively participate in the conduct of a financial 
or membership campaign for a Y.M.C.A., Y.M.H.A., hospital, golf 
club, Chamber of Commerce, Community Chest, Red Cross or any of 
a host of other worthy causes. Indeed, the same individual often can 
be found taking part in several such undertakings. Perhaps this is um 
derstandable because it is the busy person who gets things done. 

Characteristically, these efforts usually succeed. Why? Perhaps it ia 
because people instinctively find deep satisfaction in doing things that 
benefit others. Also because to these tasks they ordinarily apply tested 
business principles, as they do in their own wnrk. 

The financing and membership promotion of important social 
agencies have developed standard practices for the process of translating 
into dollars the deep-seated sense of humanitarian responsibility which 
578 
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IS a trait of the Ameiican people. One important aspect of public rela- 
tions to the American businessman is his relationship to these recurring 
campaigns. He does not wish to ignore them, or consistently^ refuse to 
serve. American community life has become unified and integrated in 
such a way as to mean that participation in individual philanthropic ef- 
forts brings a rev/ard to the campaign worker in increased public 
esteem and confidence. He makes friends, new acquaintances, gets into 
the stream of community life, and without doubt, when he “casts his 
bread upon the waters” it returns to him in many ways. While the cam- 
paign leader is seldom aware of it, his efi'ort is often the most effective 
advertising he can obtain. He does not do it for this reason, but it hap- 
pens that such unselfish service usually is rewarded with well-deserved 
recognition. 

Types of Membership Campaigns 

Membership is a vital principle in the promotion of most organiza- 
tions for two reasons: 

First: the practice of participation and the sense of “belonging” in- 
volved in active membership are sources of satisfaction to the member 
and assets to the organization. 

Second: membership constitutes an important source of income. 

Memberships are of three chief classifications: 

A privilege membership consists of an individuars qualifying for 
membership and obtaining certain benefits in return for a specified sum 
of money. The Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Y.M.H.A., Y.W.H.A., golf and 
athletic clubs itse the privilege type of membership. 

An indirect benefit membership confers some privileges, but the mem- 
ber is aware of the fact he is contributing to the organization without 
expectation of full dollar value for his contribution. Membership in a 
college athletic association may confer the privilege of priority in buy- 
ing seats to games or invitation to certain events, but the member knows 
his fee is in large part a contribution. 

A siistaining me'inbership offers no direct personal privilege to the 
member, but makes its appeal on the altruistic motive. Prestige, and 
definite or indefinite benefits are added inducements. Memberships in 
philosophical societies, alumni associations, foundations and types of 
life memberships have raised large sums in America, and many members 
have so chosen to identify themselves. Some agencies practice year- 
round membership promotion with memberships solicited by paid staff 
members. This outline, however, deals with those agencies which con- 
duct an annual or occasional intensive campaign. 
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The businessman chosen to be a campaign leader can readily adapt 
the basic principles for a membership campaign presented in this chap- 
ter to the particular task for which he has assumed responsibility. 

What Does a Chairman Do? 

Let us suppose that you have accepted an appointment to lead a 
membership campaign as its chairman. How do you begin? What are 
the major steps you will take in planning, preparing, conducting and 
closing the campaign? We suggest, in outline form, a practical plan. 
This plan may be modified to meet special situations, but basically it is 
sound, workable and tested by long experience. 

The new chairman sizes up his task, plots his course and sets his ob- 
jective. He recognizes at once that there are three main divisions in 
this task: planning, preparing and conducting the campaign. As a climax, 
closing the campaign so that it will be a finished job and a guide for 
the next effort is also important. 

PLANNING THE CAMPAIGN 
Steering Committee 

The chairman will need help in mapping his course. Perhaps the gov- 
erning board of his organizations already has set up a campaign or 
steering committee. If not, this is the first thing to be done. No cam- 
paign is a one-man job. Not even the selection of a steering com- 
mittee. The chairman should meet with key members of the governing 
board and together they should appoint this committee. A mere appoint- 
ment is not enough. Every member should be personally seen and his 
acceptance gained. Each member needs to realize that there is work to 
be done. Board members should help him enlist the best available lead- 
ership for this important committee. 

Set the Campaign Objective 

How many members shall be set as a goal? There are two schools of 
thought on this point. One group says “Set it high! We’ll get more 
with a high goal even if we don’t reach it.” The other group insists: 
“Set it only as high as best judgment indicates may be attainable. If we 
get more, fine; we will, by attaining our announced goal, experience 
victory and thereby create in our community the impression that the 
organization is a going and successful concern.” The writer strongly 
advocates basing a campaign objective solely on the needs of the or- 
ganization he represents. 
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There may be a secondary objective such as financial gain. However, 
only one goal should be announced. Keep the secondary goals within 
the campaign organization. 

Plan the Campaign Organization 

The Organization Chart. An aid in doing this is the organization 
chart on the following page. Long experience has shown that the aver- 
age community can best be covered by organizing campaign divisions 
with carefully defined responsibilities. 

Most campaigns wall anticipate the solicitation of a number of larger 
gifts from persons of greater means. These gifts are assigned to a special, 
or advance gifts division. Solicitation in industry should be handled by 
an industrial division. Non-profit payroll units such as colleges, hos- 
pitals, institutions and government offices should be under the care of 
a special groups division. The dowm-town business district may be cared 
for by a business district division. The residential division will take 
charge of the house-to-house canvass, on a block basis, and if it is de- 
sired to solicit in the county or rural territory surrounding the head- 
quarters town, an outlying area division should be built. 

These divisions, or local adaptations thereof will be able to cover any 
community completely wdth an efl'ective membership appeal. 

It is sound membership campaign practice for business leaders to 
solicit business establishments; industrial people to solicit industry; 
homemakers to solicit other homemakers, and rural residents to solicit 
the rural sections. 

A Written Platt. It is most essential to put the campaign plan on 
paper. This will commit division chairmen to the plan as they are se- 
lected, and will avoid differences of opinion which would slow or stall 
the campaign. A suggested outline for a written plan follows; 

1. Introduction, statement of appeal or case, with goal or objective. 

2. The Platt of Orgattization. 

a. The organization chart showing functions. 

b. The general publicity plan. 

c. Plan for listing of workers and contributors. 

d. The time schedule of planned events. 

3. How the Organization Will Be Built. 

a. Responsibilities of divisions. 

b. The publicity division. 

c. Preparation of lists of workers and prospective mem- 
bers. 
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4. Details of Publicity Plait. 

a. National publicity, if provided. 

b. Local publicity. 

5. Enlisting and Informing the Workers. 

6. Conducting the Campaign. 

a. Opening event. 

b. Period of solicitation; plan of soliciting. 

c. How and where to report. 

d. Accounting, auditing and closing the campaign. 

A Time Schedule of Operations 

The importance of a time schedule can hardly be overemphasized. 
To proceed without one, invites defeat. All campaign activities should 
be given a definite time limit. Deadlines provide the only insurance of a 
proper coordination of committee work, preparation of lists, publicity 
and solicitation. 

In addition, nothing does more to produce campaign momentum 
than faithful adherence to the deadlines and time limits fixed for all 
steps in the campaign. It is truism among experienced campaign direc- 
tors that swift, spirited appeals succeed. Slow campaigns leave tlae com- 
munity as well as the workers weary, and generally fail. 

A sample of a brief suggested time schedule follows. It can be ampli- 
fied; it will of course be adapted, but it does contain essential organi- 
zation steps. 


TIME SCHEDULE OF OPERATIONS 
I . Planning Period. 

a. Choose campaign planning or steering committee. 

b. Board selects campaign chairman. 

c. Chairman and steering committee analyze last campaign. 

d. Develop plan, organization, publicity chart, and time 
schedule. 

e. Prepare list of membership prospects. 

f. Plan division tasks; set division quotas. 

g. Organize advance gifts division early. 

h. Plan general public relations program; interpretation, em- 
phasis, theme, questions and answers. 

i. Appoint division chairmen (plan with them enlistment of 
their workers). 

j. Set up card files of prospective workers. 
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k. Get out preliminary story with picture and write-up on 
chairman and division leaders. 

l , Plan instruction meetings for workers. 

2. Preparation Pe 7 iod. 

a. Constitute chairmen, division leaders and other leaders as 
campaign operating committee. 

b. Have this committee meet frequently, to promote and 
check. 

c. Division chairmen select captains; captains select workers. 

d. Check campaign supplies, set up campaign office. 

e. Complete plans for industrial canvass; begin industrial and 
advance gifts calls. 

f. Complete the enlistment of team workers in all divisions. 

g. Conduct active speaking campaign before clubs and or- 
ganizations. 

h. Follow through on calls in advance gifts, industrial, and 
special groups divisions. 

i. Hold planning and instruction meetings for all workers, 
perhaps by divisions. 

j. Launch intensive publicity campaign, bring to a climax 
a week before “kick-off.” 

k. Hold opening rally, dinner or “kick-off meeting.” 

3. Solicitation Period. 

a. Begin general solicitation, all together, on the appointed 
day. 

b. Maintain full-scale publicity. 

c. Campaign leaders check daily with workers through the 
“chain of command”: chairman with division leaders; 
division leaders with captains; captains with workers. 

d. If weak spots are found, apply a stimulus. 

e. Hold report meetings as scheduled. 

f. Employ clean-up methods to insure full coverage. 

g. Send returns to report meetings or campaign headquarters 
promptly. 

h. Hold victory meeting; report to the public; thank all who 
helped. 

4. Lists of Prospects and Workers. 

The preparation of adequate lists is essential. Many campaigners 
say there are three chief divisions of campaign work: listing, pub- 
licizing, organizing. Lists are the raw material out of which the 
campaign is built. There should be well developed lists of: 
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a. Prospective campaign workers. 

b. Prospective members. 

c. Prospective givers of larger amounts. 

d. Firms and unit groups where members may be sought. 

Ordinarily, these lists should be on 3 x 5 cards, alphabetically 

filed. The card system makes it possible to check quickly to see 
whether a suggested name is already included and to enter new 
names readily. 

Lists should be prepared at least in duplicate: One set to be re- 
tained in the campaign office; the other to be given out as assign- 
ment cards for solicitation. It is usually desirable to have a third set 
for the division leader, so that he can keep a careful check on 
progress in his division. 

Very often, a listing and rating committee is chosen by the plan- 
ning committee. They will have especial responsibility for assem- 
bling and preparing these lists. Lists of prospective workers may 
be developed from those who have previously served; from rosters 
of chambers of commerce, service clubs, parent-teacher associations, 
women’s clubs, and of course from the acquaintance lists of division 
chairmen and captains under them. 

Lists of prospects and firms can be similarly built. The character 
of the membership appeal will determine how prospects are to be 
selected. Experience has shown that very few people will make 
calls without definite assignments, either a list of cards or an 
assigned territory. “Privilege-buying memberships,” such as a 
Y.M.C.A. or athletic club campaign should be conducted on a pros- 
pect card basis. A campaign for “indirect benefit” or “sustaining 
membership” campaigns, such as a Red Cross or Scout campaign 
may be conducted in part on the block system plan to be described 
under “Flow the organization should be built.” The list committee 
should confine its eflmrt to definite names for card listing. 

5. The Fuhlicity Flan. 

It has often been observed (perhaps with exaggeration for 
emphasis), that publicity alone will not raise a dime, but that no 
sizable campaign can attain success without good publicity. As in 
selling, so in seeking memberships or gifts, the publicity program 
must gain attention for the cause, arouse interest, bring conviction 
and inspire a desire to participate. Without this preliminary cultiva- 
tion, the canvass for memberships wall be a cold-turkey canvass 
indeed, and barren of results. 

The planning committee should appoint a chairman of the gen- 
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eral publicity or public information committee who is not only a 
good publicist, but who has imagination in the whole field of public 
relations, and who has ability in organization to see that the many 
tasks are properly divided, assigned, supervised and coordinated. 

Normally, there are five principal publicity media which can 
tell your story: newspapers, radio, speakers, special exhibits and 
displays, and special events, which may be dramatized and publi- 
cized, such as a demonstration, parade, amateur play or opening 
banquet. In addition, some organizations have successfully made a 
local movie in i6 mm. size, showing activities, camp scenes and 
program features. 

Sub-chairmen should be chosen for any of these five activities deemed 
appropriate. The planning committee should develop the over-all pub- 
licity plan and should pass this on to the publicity chairman to be 
worked out in detail. 

PREPARING THE CAMPAIGN 

The plan of the campaign having been outlined, it now devolves 
upon the operating committee to prepare the drive in all its details. Wc 
say “operating committee,” because this is the committee which will 
carry through. In military campaigns “strategy” is tlie campaign plan- 
ning; “tactics” is the actual operation of the plan. The operating com- 
mittee is therefore the tactical force. 

It should first of all and very definitely, be made up of the general 
chairman and the chairmen of the various canvassing divisions. They 
are the people who will do the work. Of course, the publicity division 
is included. To these may be added, at the discretion of the general 
chairman, members of the board or others who the chairman may feel 
will be real help. But no deadheads on this operating committee. It is 
an active force. 

How the Organization Should Be Built 

At the outset, let’s say that every campaign chairman should once and 
for all dismiss any idea that he can just call for volunteers, and by 
rubbing some Aladdin’s lamp, they will appear. Organizations must be 
built. At the risk of a little repetition, here are set down the four im- 
portant steps to take in building an organization of membership solici- 
tors: 

The fund campaign chairman and the fund campaign planning 
committee meet to select division leaders. At this meeting one or two 
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persons should be suggested as candidates for a division chairman- 
ship, and there and then definite members of the committee should 
accept the assignment to call upon each proposed division chairman and 
gain his acceptance. At this same meeting they should arrange for a 
second meeting a few days later at which time acceptances will be re- 
ported and the names entered on the organization chart. 

The division leaders, when they have accepted their assignments, 
start at once to enlist their captains who will, in turn, select 6 to lo 
w^orlters under them to cover the cards or the territory belonging to 
their divisions. 

The division leaders will check with their captains until they are 
assured that each captain has a complete team. 

The names of captains and A\ orkers should be entered on a 3-inch by 
5-inch card file arranged by divisions, with the captain’s name noted on 
each card. It is good practice also to make an alphabetical master card 
list of all workers. 

In each division the first task is to analvze the extent of the job and 
then to enlist enough workers to cover it. If, for example, 300 advance 
gifts cards are listed, provision should be made for enlisting 30 workers 
for that division. If the above steps are faithfullv taken, a splendid cam- 
paign organization Mali result. 

Training Your Workers 

Solicitors in any membership campaign are in effect the sales force of 
the organization they represent. A successful salesman knov's his prod- 
uct. LikeAvise, a campaign Avorker must be thoroughly informed to 
succeed. It is difficult to get Avorkers to attend many meetings. HoAveA^er 
at a pre-campaign meeting, preferably at a meeting of division AA'orkers, 
inform the Avorlcers adequately. Tell them about the cause in Avhich 
they are enlisted as A\'ell as about its program and needs. Then give them 
the general facts about the campaign; how to make calls; hoAV and 
A^'here to report. Several voluntary agencies have reported that Avorkers 
thus informed produced more than tAvice as much as those Avho did not 
attend any such meeting. 


TELLING THE STORY 

Publicity methods Avill vary, according to the type of campaign and 
available piublidty media. Simple suggestions, Avhich campaigners have 
approved, include the folloAving; 
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Cali the publicity committee together to coordinate the plan and 
work out a time schedule. 

Accelerate the publicity program until it reaches a climax a few days 
before campaigners take the field. 

Maintain full publicity during the solicitation period. 

Publicity must stand on its own feet. Make it colorful, tell real-life 
stories, be original if possible, but hold to the facts. “Truth does not 
lend itself to forceful and heated expression.” Here are a few time-tested 
publicity devices: 

Newspapers 

Write a story on the general chairman with his picture. Follow up 
with pictures and brief write-up of division chairmen. 

Write a good article on just what the organization does in your com- 
munity. 

Show pictures of activities and give names of people supporting the 
cause. 

Feature any prominent and attention-compelling activity. 

Toward the end of the preparatory period, write an article telling 
just why the members or funds are needed. Print a budget. People are 
often reluctant to do this, but public reaction is usually favorable. 
Moreover all those who support an agency in the community are en- 
titled to know what is being done with the funds they contribute. 

During the campaign, print names of new members or givers. Don’t 
print amounts donated until donors or groups of them want this recog- 
nition. 

Keep faith with the public. Publish the results of the campaign. 

Radio 

If the local campaign is part of a national campaign, the national 
organization probably will have radio recordings and speakers on na- 
tional hook-ups. These should be announced and used locally. 

Local radio time usually can be used by good local speakers with a 
brief message. Boys and girls of high school age often give talks which 
outclass their seniors. Have well known people, qualified to speak, but 
brevity is essential. One minute spot announcements made by experi- 
enced radio personalities almost invariably are more effective than the 
best speech of the campaign. 

Particularly effective is a “sandwich program.” Have a popular band, 
l or example, then a speaker, and last, the second section of band music. 
Otherwise it is too easy to switch the dial 
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Speakers’ Bureau 

Wherever it is used, a speakers’ bureau seems to elicit enthusiastic 
comment. Person-to-person talks by people who know each other are 
the most effective types of publicity. Use this method. It is easy to 
promote. Speakers and appointments for them can be obtained and they 
will tell your story effectively. 

E.xhibits and Displays 

Visual aids are important sources of information. Window displays, 
posters, a decorated public square, flags, a parade (especially if youth is 
involved), will all make vivid impressions. Consider such aids to your 
campaign. 

Special Events 

i\n opening or kick-off meeting or dinner can arouse enthusiasm and 
result in sending out workers confident and determined to succeed. 
Short, interesting report meetings with appropriate inspirational features 
maintain campaign momentum. Luncheons usually are most convenient. 
A wind-up or victory meeting or dinner puts the stamp of success on 
the undertaking. Each affords an excellent basis for a good news story. 

CONDUCTING TEIE CAMPAIGN 

The period of solicitation should not be too long. Usually ten days 
to two weeks are as long as campaign momentum and spirit among 
workers can be maintained. The more thorough the preparation, the 
shorter the time in which the goal can be met. 

Here are ten timely tips: 

1 . See that each solicitor has adequate information and necessary 
supplies 

2 . Build the campaign to a crescendo with all solicitors taking the 
field on the same date 

3. Switch publicity emphasis from the conditioning phase to daily 
results and developments 

4. Hold report meetings on definite days to stimulate progress 

3. Every day have division leaders check with their captains and 
captains with their workers 

6. Strengthen weak spots early to avoid campaign lag 

7. Be sure workers know how and where to report 
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8. Keep your fingers on the campaign pulse by watching progress 
closely 

9. Stimulate friendly competition among various divisions 

10. Follow up and follow through. 

The House to House Canvass 

The only way to cover the residential section successfully is on a 
block canvass basis. Obtain a city map; divide it into districts and sub- 
districts, break the district down to a point where no woiicer will have 
more than 20 homes to cover. Appoint district leaders, choose appro- 
priate titles, such as lieutenant and captain and give to eacli worker one 
block or twenty homes to canvass, depending upon density of homes. 
Checking and reporting may follow plans already outlined. 

The Industrial Canvass 

If a campaign is planned for a limited or specialized type of member- 
ship, it is not advisable to invade industry. Calls on a prepared card 
assignment plan are then preferable. 

If, however, a campaign is community-wide in interest, witli support 
of a worthy cause as an object, it is well to plan an industrial approach. 
In such a case the following steps should be taken; 

1. Members of the industrial committee should call on the ranking 
executive of the plant. They should ask for his endorsement of 
the campaign and should ask him to appoint a key person or 
company chairman who will be responsible for the plant solici- 
tation. Outside workers should not solicit in the plant. . 

2. Be sure that management and labor are both represented on the 
plant committee. Use a labor-management committee if one 
exists. It must have the force of being a worker’s as w-ell as a 
manager’s movement. 

3. Plan effective publicity in the plant. Inquire about plant publica- 
tions, bulletin boards, a public address system. In evci'\- plant try 
to arrange an employees’ meeting with a capalde speaker. 

Leave the details of the campaign to the plant ccjinmittce, but keep 
in touch with the key man or company chairman and offer him e\ ery 
assistance. 


Closing the Campaign 

There are two chief closing features: auditing and reporting, and 
thanking all who helped. 

Local plans for auditing campaign results will, of course, differ. It 
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need only be said that accuracy here will beget public confidence, and 
that a local group of bank tellers or accountants can readily devise an . 
adequate system, often on a voluntary basis. 

Certainly the chairman and his committee can plan appropriate 
thanks. A newspaper article and a letter or card from the chairmen to 
workers and all who have helped will be a wise use of time and of the 
small amount of money involved. 

Letters of thanks are particularly appropriate for heads of publicity 
media, store owners, public ofEcials and others who cooperate volun- 
tarily to make the campaign a success. It is these volunteer efforts which 
will enable the chairman to conduct a successful campaign at a low 
overhead cost of operation. 

There is a value in such community enterprises as membership cam- 
paigns, not always appreciated by the public. These voluntary agencies, 
spontaneously formed for beneficent purposes are part of the grassroots 
of a democracy. In a too-regimented world, these agencies are the em- 
bodiment of freedom, translating the finest human emotions and desires 
into action. Provided that the cause is worthy, participation in that 
cause is a private honor and a public gain. 


Editors’ Note 

The American Red Cross has for years conducted the broadest and 
most successful membership campaigns in history. Mr. Bonham, the 
author of the above chapter, has directed the public relations of those 
campaigns for years. The success of the Red Cross technique is in- 
dicated by the fact that a membership of 3,337 in 1905 was steadily 
expanded to a maximum of 36,645,333 at the peak of the war effort in 
1945. A year after peace the Red Cross still had an adult enrollment of 
22,000,000 in addition to 19,300,000 members of the Junior Red Cross 
enrolled through the schools of the nation. 

The participation of a corporation and its management in the mem- 
bership campaigns of local organizations devoted to public welfare can 
contribute much to the building of sound relations with employees, 
neighbors and the general public. No corporate activity can do more to 
dramatize the fact that the corporation is managed and operated with 
a view to public welfare and that human relations is its paramount con- 
cern. Nothing can do more to humanize management in public opinion. 

What such activities can mean to the individual executive and to the 
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company he represents in his locality is dramatized by the record of 
what scores of outstanding leaders have done on the national scale. 
Among these we all remember such names as Paul G, Hoffman, Harvey 
Gibson, Thomas J. Watson, Alfred P. Sloan, Edward Filene, and A. P. 
Giannini. 

Leadership in and cooperation with the campaigns of community 
organizations can be a powerful tool in industrial relations. Those ac- 
tivities put management and workers on the same team and dramatize 
to the whole community the idea of unity within the organization. 

Tell Your Public Service Stoiy 

Perhaps this is the place to emphasize the truism that policies and 
procedures in the public intere.st are but the first half of a sound public 
relations program. The second half is making the public aware of the 
company’s activities to implement those policies. No corporate e.\ecu~ 
tive will boast publicly of his contributions to public welfare, but 
dramatizing and publicizing the contributions of his institution through 
time and effort as well as appropriation will pay dividends that are in- 
directly reflected in the income account. 

The most dramatic example of the penalty of the failure on the part 
of business to participate in public welfare activities at the community 
level was the experience of the chain stores. They probably contributed 
as much to national public welfare movements as other corporations of 
their size, but the local manager w'as an automaton who had to consult 
national headquarters before he could contribute |io to the purchase of 
uniforms for the high school band. Then came the anti-chain-store 
crusade which threatened to wreck businesses with hundreds of millions 
of dollars invested. The only logical corrective vats immediately 
adopted by every chain. Local managers were allotted specific sums to 
be dispensed within their discretion. More important, they M ere en- 
couraged to join local, civic and other community groups, and con- 
tribute their time and energy as well as their cash. Then they follow’ed 
through and told the story of their policy and program to the whole 
community. Since that time the opponents of chain store operation have 
been almost impotent. ~g. g. and d. g. 
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VERY BUSINESS EXECUTIVE 


today has the frequent and often continuing obligation to contribute 
time, effort and leadership to fund-raising activities in his community. 
It behooves him then to know the philosophy and procedures of such 
campaigns regardless of the size and competence of the executive staff 
associated with the philanthropic or community .project. 

Fully fifty percent of all the time and effort in the average fund- 
raising enterprise is in the field of public relations. Public relations in 
fund-raising demands a greater proportion of the entire effort than is 
required in industry. 

If an industrialist decides to put a new soap on the market, he knows 
there is a public demand for soap of some sort. When a group of civic 
or philanthropic leaders decides a cause should have public support, it 
frequently has no assurance that the public is of the same opinion. 
When the pubiic is asked to give its money away it has to be convinced 
first of the need and then prompted to give. 
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FUBirC HELATiONS OF FyND-RAISING 

Consider the USO. When a group of health and welfare leaders, most 
of whom had had experience in World War I, decided there should be 
a single organization to provide recreation, guidance and spiritual 
opportunity for men in the armed forces in their off-duty hours, they 
had no assurance the public would support their idea. Accordingly, 
when the first USO campaign was announced, 1 homas E. Dewey, the 
first chairman, toured the country to lay the USO case before the 
people. That campaign required greater public relations effort than 
any of the campaigns which followed it, for the simple reason that it 
was necessary first to convince the public of the need for USO, and to 
tell them what the USO program w^as. 

Measurement of Opinion Required 

The fund-raising cause usually begins with an idea— an existing need 
that may be recognized at first only by a small group. Before the need 
can be presented to the public, and its support asked, there has to be 
some indication that the public will accept the need as valid. If there is 
any evidence of public apathy then measures have to be planned to 
arouse public interest. The strongest possible case has to be prepared 
for public presentation. Then a survey of public opinion is required 
to answer these questions: 

1. Is the case strong enough to attract public support? 

2 . Are there available strong leaders willing to accept responsibility 
for directing the fund-raising effort? 

3 . Are there enough interested people willing to work for the 
cause? 

4 . Are there prospective givers, sufficient in numbers and in A\’ealth, 
to give the required sum? 

Such a survey is necessary for a new appeal. It is equally necessary 
for repeated appeals for established causes. 

The American Red Cross, one of the oldest and best-supported plii- 
lanthropies in this country, reviews its case every year and presents a 
new appeal adjusted to prevailing public interest. 

Continuity Essential 

A continuing cause cannot rest on its laurels. It must repeatedly 
measure the public’s attitude and make certain that its w ork and its 
appeal are attuned to the prevailing attitude. United Service to China 
has had public support for several years. Yet, this year it employed 
professionals to make a test of public attitude toward its case in a 
selected representative city. 
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The appraisal of public attitudes does not end in the launching of a 
fund-raising campaign. As the effort proceeds workers report objec- 
tions raised by prospects who refuse to contribute, and these objections 
must be analyzed. When it is apparent that the objections reported form 
a pattern, steps must be taken to correct the situation in a manner which 
will answ er the adverse attitude. 

During three years of war, the National War Fund sought contribu- 
tions for more than a score of war activities, many of them foreign 
relief projects. As events arose in the course of the war there was con- 
stant!)' changing public attitude toward some of the nations which were 
bencliciaries of the Fund. A public relations committee, under Thomas 
D’ \rc\ Brophy, kept a finger on the public pulse and maintained a 
fairly cc instant flow of material aimed to meet changing attitudes to- 
waird the fund. 

Once the attitude of the public has been determined in a fund-raising 
endeavor, there comes the second step in public relations— the presenta- 
tion of the case that has been prepared to meet prevailing attitudes. 

* A Dual Target 

The target for fund-raising public relations is usually tw'ofold. First, 
there must lie an effort to appeal to the broad general public to create 
an atmosphere of universality. Then there must be an endeavor to reach 
individuals for a direct response. Public relations for fund-raising suc- 
ceeds in proportion to the success it has in arousing the interest and 
sense of responsibility in individuals, organized groups and corporate 
bodies. 

That is wh)^ so much material for fund-raising is based on the self- 
interest approach, and so much of the literature is presented in terms of 
“You.” The Community Chests indicate this in their slogan, “Every- 
bod)^ Gives— Ever)’'body Benefits.” 

As in any public relations work, the case has to be presented and 
explained thoroughly first to the inside group. It is essential that all the 
leaders are w^ell grounded in the case and their enthusiasm stirred to 
the highest pitch. 

It is like^vise important that w'orkers be Avell schooled and know all 
of the ans^vers, so they may approach prospects with assurance that they 
arc able to answer all questions and meet all possible objections. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS TOOLS IN FUND-RAISING 

Publicity is, of course, a major tool of public relations in fund-raising, 
as it is in all pulflic relations. Publicized action is stronger than the most 
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eloquent words. Every fund-raising endeavor must keep its activities 
in full view of the public, but a flow of publicity material unsupported 
by campaign activity will not do the job. 

Publicity 

When, for example, The Netherlands was liberated and a commission 
of medical men issued an urgent appeal for hydrolysates to combat 
emergency conditions arising out of malnutrition, there was an oppor- 
tunity for action. The Queen Wilhelmina Fund obtained a considerable 
quantity of the desired chemicals and arranged to place them aboard 
a plane on which Princess Juliana was flying back to her homeland. The 
drama of the situation was made more vivid when the Princess disposed 
of some of her luggage in order to provide space for the chemicals. 
Within 48 hours after the appeal had come from Elolland, the required 
relief material was on its way. This was action that aroused public 
support and interest. 

Similarly, when War Prisoners Aid, Y. M. C. A., arranged with the 
War Department to send on tour an exhibit of conditions under which 
war prisoners were forced to live in Germany, and some of the services 
aft'orded war prisoners through War Prisoners Aid, there was demon- 
stration of action. 

While action is a primary requirement in public relations for fund- 
raising, there is also, of course, a need for an intensive publicity effort. 

Promotion Material 

The first step in this direction is the preparation of what is known as 
inside material. This may consist of a key statement, or bible of publicity 
material which tells all of the facts of the case in great detail. This docu- 
ment is an indoctrination piece for all leaders. 

Then there is a preliminary statement, a much briefer document 
which is sent in advance of the campaign to prospective leaders, workers 
and contributors, aimed to lay a general groundwork of interest. This 
is an endeavor to arouse their interest, an interest on which it is hoped 
to capitalize later. 

Then comes the broad document, telling the whole story in its most 
forceful terms— a major pamphlet. 

There must be printed material for workers. Publicity workers are 
given a handbook which aids them in planning a local publicity cam- 
paign, and advises them of the m.aterial they may expect from head- 
quarters. There must be a handbook for campaign workers which 
familiarizes them with the basic case to be presented, successful methods 
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of solicitation, questions and answers, and a list of leaders who are 
working for or endorsing the cause. 

These pieces of printed material are basic to a fund-raising public 
relations effort. They must be follotved up by a fairly constant flow of 
other pieces designed to keep workers informed of new" developments 
and to inspire any lagging enthusiasm. These may range from personal 
letters from the chairman and bulletins from headquarters to a cam- 
paign new"spapcr distributed to all workers. 

For General Public Appeal 

While the wmrk of indoctrinating, training and enthusing the inside 
group is in progress, there must also be an equally effective campaign 
in progress to arouse the public— the potential contributors. This may 
be accomplished by the WTitten word, the spoken word, and by meet- 
ings and events w"hich indicate large numbers are interested. 

This campaign to interest the public is directed to two objectives: 
namely, the general public, and that specific section of the general public 
which is defined as the field of prospects. The general public must be 
interested to give an atmosphere of universality. The individual must 
be aroused to action— giving. 

MEDL\ A\WILABLE FOR CAMPAIGN 

The media used for reaching the public are little different from those 
used in any other public relations effort. The extent to which they may 
be used depends very largely on the scope of the campaign, and the 
budget of expense money behind it. While it is proper for a campaign 
such as the Atnerican Cancer Society to use tw"enty-four-sheet advertis- 
ing, it is obvious a campaign for a secondary school would not warrant 
such promotional material. The media have to be adjusted to the cause, 
the breadth of the campaign and the sector of the public to which the 
appeal is addressed. 

The usual media for approaching the general public in a fund-raising 
effort are: 

N ewspapers. Use of news material, editorial background, feature 
stories, photographs, suggestions to columnists, departmental material, 

etc. 

Radio. Live programs and transcriptions. Dramatic sketches, inter- 
views, speeches, spot announcements, material for commercial programs 
and participation in sustaining programs. 

Motion Picttires. A presentation of the campaign case in such form 
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as to be acceptable for showing in commercial theaters, and also adapt- 
able for 1 6 mm. films which can be shown to small groups in meetings, 
in factories, clubs, etc. 

Aiagazines. In a national campaign, material for magazine use, accept- 
able on the basis of its intrinsic interest. 

Trade Papers a7id Specialized Press. Material regarding the cause, 
adapted to the interests of all classes of the specialized press. 

Advertising. Advertising mats especially prepared for sponsored ad- 
vertising, including complete advertisements stating the case and drop-in 
copy to be included within the framew'ork of department store or 
other copy. 

Display Material. This may include a wide variety of material, rang- 
ing from the red feathers scattered throughout the nation cacli auturrm 
by community che.sts, to car cards and window cards, menu stickers, 
etc. 

Feature Events. Events staged to dramatize the campaign and the 
cause. Billy Rose produced a “show” in Madison Square Garden which 
dramatized to some twenty thousand persons the use of a USO club. 
Less than fifty persons attended a demonstration of rehabilitation work 
with injured and crippled staged by New York University-Bellevue 
Medical Center, yet through the daily and magazine press the news and 
pictures of this event reached many thousands of persons. 

When the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis brougiit a small 
girl, who had been cured of the dread disease, from her home in the 
South to the North, every public appearance of the child constituted 
a feature event, 

Princeton University, celebrating its bicentennial, conducted a series 
of scientific .symposia. These were not generally open to the public, 
but they attracted wide attention among scientists and resulted in the 
statements of scientists being presented in more or less popular form 
to the general public. 

Equally effective is the open house held by a certain welfare ageiicy^ 
which attracts local residents to see the work of the agency in action. 

Direct Mail. This medium is wddely used in all campaigns, wdiere 
there are adequate lists of prospective givers. 

These are some of the public relations tools utilized to carry the 
fund-raising case to the general public. There arc many others. One 
agency, for instance, succeeded in reaching a rather unusual sector of 
the public by getting its message printed daily in a tip sheet during the 
racing season at Belmont Park. The determination of the media to be 
used is usually arrived at by answ-ering these questions: 
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1. Will we reacli potential contributors by the use of this medium? 

2. Will the results justify the costs? 

Types of Printed Adaterial 

The medium used to reach prospects directly consists very largely of 
printed material. Prolvably in fund-raising there is wider use of printed 
material than in any other public relations activity. The printed ma- 
terial may include the following: 

1. A major pamplilct— a complete statement of the case, presented 
in popular form and usually well illustrated 

2. A leaflet stating the salient facts 

3. A pictorial pamphlet presenting the story in pictures 

4. Specialized pamphlets for certain groups of prospects— labor 
unions, school teachers, physicians, corporations and their em- 
ployees 

5. Pamphlets presenting the case in comic-strip technique 

6. Pledge l)lanks and a variety of forms. 

One of the most elfectivc means of reaching prospects directly is 
through the spoken word. That is why most public relations efforts in 
fund-raising de\ ()te a good deal of time and attention to a speakers’ 
l)iireau. 'This iin oh^es first the preparation of a handbook for volunteer 
speakers which tells them what to say, how to say it, and when to say 
it. It inx’oh es recruiting volunteer speakers who are willing to fill 
engagements. The range of this effort may run the gamut from the 
local welfare agenev, which ofl'ers its director as a speaker at parent- 
teacher groups, to tlte National War Fund which, at one time, had 60 
USO Camp Shows girls and representatives of foreign nations on the 
road following routes laid out according to the best procedures of 
lecture, bureaus. 


BLUEPRINT OF OPERATION 

Who conducts the public relations program for a fund-raising effort? 

Since 5 his is tcclutical work, c.xperience has demonstrated that when 
the budn'ci permits, it is always wise to use a trained and professional 
srrtfi' to get the best results at the lowest costs. The outlines given here 
haw been for the larger campaigns. Smaller campaigns must reduce the 
public relations proportionately to the size of the goal and the number 
of prospectiN e gi\ eis, imt the basic public relations work must be done. 

Since fund-raising is mostly for philanthropic causes, it is usually 
possil)le to get the \a)lunteer assistance of a great many leaders in the 
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profession or related fields. Virtually every fund-raising effort has in 
its main structure a public relations committee, consisting of leaders 
from the fields of public relations, advertising, industrial relations, radio 
and publishing. This committee, if it is fully efl ective, has representation 
on the governing board of the cause and guides policy with regard to 
public opinion. Furthermore, the committee generally works with the 
paid staff in planning the campaign, and in many instances offers actual 
assistance in the preparation of material. Carrying the ball from day to 
day, however, you will usually find a paid staff of workers under a 
trained and experienced director. 

Some Basic Principles 

Having outlined some of the procedures of public relations m fund- 
raising, it may be well to set down some principles which seem fairly 
clear after a considerable experience. They are these: 

1. The case must be bigger than the institution 

2. Public relations must be continuous 

3. The necessity for an emotional appeal becomes progressively 
greater as audience attention-time decreases; car cards are 
glanced at— pamphlets are usually read at leisure 

4. Facts may be told once; ideas need repetition 

5. The degree to which an appeal should be individualized is in 
direct proportion to the size of the individual objective. The 
appeal to the prospective donor of 1 100,000 usually is a presen- 
tation tailored to his known interests. The $ 1 0 donor gets a gen- 
eral pamphlet. 

As to the publicity material which is used in public relations for 
fund-raising, there are some standard tests, which are as follows: 

1. Is it newsworthy? 

2. Does it serve a purpose related to the cause? 

3. Is it dignified? 

4. Is it factual? 

At the outset, we stated that public relations constitutes at least half 
of the effort in any fund-raising endeavor. This is an important part of 
the fund-raising campaign but, to be effective, it needs a great deal of 
organizational effort behind it. 

Experience shows that public relations and its handmaiden, publicity, 
will not alone raise funds. Funds are raised by a number of persons 
going out and asking a greater number of persons for contributions. If 
the persons approached have been educated to the cause and convinced, 
then the response may be expected to be adequate. If they have not 
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been cultivated by a public relations effort, then only a limited response 
can be expected. 

So the public relations effort is most important, but it can ?20t do the 
job alone. Unless workers and leaders are willing to ask for contribu- 
tions, even the finest public relations effort will be ineffective. 


Edifors’ Note 

No aspect of community life offers businessmen greater opportunity 
to demonstrate leadership, win friends and manifest the sincere interest 
of a corporation in public welfare than leading or participating actively 
in community campaigns to raise funds. 

The executive head of every substantial company should become 
actively identified with and give some measure of leadership to at least 
one charitable or civic organization. Each management executive in the 
corporation should choose one community organization and become 
identified with it in the same way. Such an activity gives opportunity 
to demonstrate that the corporation is contributing to rather than try- 
ing to dominate public welfare activities. 

One of the most conspicuous examples of this philosophy at work 
is the public relations program of the Eastman Kodak Company. The 
company’s program is centered in its community activities. It has 
managed to contribute millions in money and the time and ingenuity of 
most of its executives without the least suggestion of paternalism. 

Mass Appeal Needs Public Relations Techniques 

Public welfare institutions are beginning to discover that they cannot 
continue to exist without extensive application of the principles of 
public relations to their fund-raising. The day when such institutions 
could depend largely on a few rich families and donors for their prin- 
cipal financial support, is past. Important fund drives in the future 
must depend on the relatively small contributions of thousands and 
millions of people rather than on the munificence of dozens. 

Religious leaders recently sponsored a national survey which brings 
out this truth in staitling fashion. The findings proved that while re- 
ligious institutions are still being substantially supported, the rate of 
giving is declining alarmingly. In 1945 the average church donor gave 
1.35 percent of his individual income as compared to 2.7 percent in 
1920, 3.4 percent in 1928, and 5.3 percent in 1932. This simply means 
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that church donations are coming from the millions who gave a pittance 
rather than from large donors who can afford to contribute a sub- 
stantial percentage of their income to public welfare. 

This calls for the broadest sort of campaign and the highest quality 
of leadership and cooperation. If the institutions which operate in the 
field of public welfare are to survive, not only must a substantial part 
of that leadership come from business, but in such movements business 
can find its greatest opportunity to prove the humanity and sincerity 
of the private enterprise system. 

Enlist Cooperation of Public Relations Personnel 

Communities need the public relations guidance of business as never 
before. Not only management executives but public relations personnel 
in every company should be organized to do a continuing job of co- 
operating with the community. In a relatively few of the larger in- 
dustrial centers, public relations directors and consultants have been 
organized into unofficial groups rvhich divide their forces efficiently 
and give direct assistance to every community activity. If a business 
executive finds himself charged with the responsibility for a fund cam- 
paign, his first job might v'ell be to enlist the cooperation of such a 
group. If one does not exist he might set about the job of organizing it 
immediately. A voluntary public relations committee is not only likely 
to be motivated by social consciousness in high degree, but it could 
contribute experience and know-how that could not possibly be avail- 
able within the staff organization of any single welfare group. 

Management-Employee Teamwork in Fund-Raising 

Publicizing donations to public welfare agencies is ticklish business, 
but it can be done with profit to the community oi-ganization and 
credit to the donor. If you know that your corporation will make a 
substantial contribution to a community drive, why not make it first and 
let the act touch off the campaign? Such an occasion gives opportunity 
too to dramatize to your employees the fact that the company has a 
sense of public responsibility. What is perhaps more important is that 
it gives opportunity for teamwork between executives and employees, 
If the two work together on a community project, the soundest kind 
of internal public relations can be developed. This assumes of course 
that coercion and high pressure are never used to induce employee 
contributions. Even the smallest company which is unable to make a 
conspicuous donation can give time and energy that will make an im- 
pression on public consciousness. 
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Frequently the most important contribution a corporation executive 
can make is that of taking personal responsibility for a few large con- 
tributions. In this connection it should be remembered that personal 
contact is far more effective than any other medium of communication 
in the solicitation of funds. 

The University of Denver recently undertook to raise $2,000,000 to 
finance a building program. The first million dollais was raised before 
the public appeal was announced. This was accomplished by personal 
visits by the president and the principal officers and educators of the 
school to a relatively few community leaders. In this case an elaborate 
leS-page book in four colors with padded and embossed covers was 
prepared with the name of the prospect inscribed in gold letters. It was 
a highly professional sales presentation with every conceivable public 
relations and emotional appeal stressed. 

Business executives and their public relations personnel will under- 
stand the importance of making every fund drive build up to some 
special event as a climax. This not only permits constantly accelerating 
public interest in the program, but it gives opportunity for publicity 
that a program without pace could not possibly develop. 

Practical Results of Business Leadership 

The importance of business leadership in collecting funds for com- 
munity purposes was never more graphically demonstrated than in a 
recent national community chest drive. Top management in every 
division of media accepted membership on committees to promote the 
campaign. The Advertising Council took central responsibility and 
allocated programs both nationally and locally. 

Results were almost fantastic. Radio networks alone actually counted 
745,000,000 listener impressions of the programs they contributed. The 
editors of national magazines formed a committee and are credited with 
getting the message to 183,000,000 readers. The Saturday Evening Post 
gave six consecutive stories to the drive. Magazines of all kinds used 
their covers and their editorial pages to contribute to the campaign. 
Perhaps moving pictures made the most spectacular contribution. One 
contributed moving picture was shown in 4,000 theaters and another in 
more than 1,000. A 16 mm. version of one of these was shown in almost 
every motion picture theater in the country. A slide film was exhibited 
in more than 100 cities. 

These are but a few outstanding manifestations of what was accom- 
plished in a great annual community drive wffien business leaders got 
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behind it. Every medium concerned built lasting community awareness 
of its contribution. 


CONCLUSION 

This chapter may have served to confirm a conviction already de- 
veloping in the mind of the business executive that his greatest public 
relations responsibility and opportunity are within his ovm community 
and that every technical skill and experience at his command should be 
de\x)ted in part to the development of sound community relations. This 
suggests a familiarity with many areas of public relations in addition to 
the one treated here. — g. g. and d. g. 
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iHERE ARE MANY AXIOMS 


about which there may be differences of opinion. The axiom which no 
one who plans to teach and advise others in the field of human relations 
may ever forget is that people and our relations with them are the most 
important factors in our lives. 

Dr. Lydia G. Giberson of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
states that “human relations is the art of dealing with people in such a 
manner that they will want to conduct themselves in a desired fashion. 
It deals with attitudes and personalities, as well as with the principles of 
behavior and the rules of conduct. Human relations involve an endless 
series of personal contacts. Skill at understanding human relations may 
be developed through a process of reasoning,” 

General Dwight Eisenhower, in an address to West Point Cadets, 
stated that their most important task in the years ahead would be to 
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achieve as far as possible an understanding of their fellow men. It 
matters very little whether the challenge is that of winning a war or 
that of operating a business in order to attain success, individual personal 
relations must be the first and most important concern of all. 

One aspect of human relations which the expert sometimes under- 
stresses is that in our industrial and business world today, human rela- 
tions are not the responsibility and concern of management alone. 
Indeed, human understanding must be a theme which runs throughout 
any organization if it is to practice real human relations. However, 
sound personal relationships among employees are not likely to develop 
until there is a system of warm, human communication between man- 
agement and employees. In many instances the employee has a real 
awareness of this and it is a hopeful sign that this awareness is often 
made tangible where management is alert. 

Sound Labor Relations Create Internal Harmony 

Under the leadership of Frederick C. Crawford, President, Thompson 
Products, Inc., that company conducted a survey of the attitudes of its 
employees. Since the company has long recognized the importance of 
humanizing its labor relations, it is not surprising that \\'hen asked “Flave 
you been treated as a human being under onr mass production system?” 
eighty-one percent replied: ‘'Of course we have”. In this same survey, 
the company intelligently suggested that the employee participate 
through suggestions in the management of his company. “What would 
you do if you were president of the company?” brought forth these 
replies. They indicate the importance the employee places on the 
human problem: 

“I work in a department that is a good place to work. The men 
around me are friendly.” 

“A hearty congratulation, not only from a fellow worker, but from 
those high up, goes a long way. A happy worker is a good worker.” 

“I would say this is a ‘must’ task for your supervisors—personal recog- 
nition will do more than any concessions that management can make to 
maintain good relations.” 

“I would make my employees feel that I am one of them, that I need 
their cooperation to make the company succeed.” 

“If I were president, I would stop at a machine, talk with tiie operator, 
make him feel that he is really contributing toward the success of the 
company, and that he is really worth something to the organization, not 
just a cog in a big machine.” 

“Just imagine, Mr. Crawford, the reaction if a sweeper or machine 
operator saw you walk in to visit him when he was laid up sick.” 
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This interest of the employee in human relations is in itself an asset. 
However, like most of our natural resources it needs working and 
development. Although relationships between human beings will always 
be influenced by personality and inspirational factors, the lesson learned 
by department stores and utilities where the service of the employee to 
the customer has a direct relationship to business success should be of 
interest to all organizations. 

Employee Training in Public Relations 

These managements which sell goods and services directly to the 
public know the importance of the human relationships of their em- 
ployees with their customers. For this reason, such organizations train 
their employees in methods of dealing with the public which lead to 
the best customer satisfaction. 

Generally, industry and even these same sales and service companies 
have failed to recognize the importance of the effect on the public made 
by employees who during their work do not meet the public. Anyone 
who has worked for a company, no matter what his position, has 
questions and inquiries directed to him by his relatives, his friends and 
his associates. Even when there are no questions or inquiries it is the 
rare employee who does not occasionally talk shop when away from 
the job. In many communities it is the cumulative effect of these after- 
hour replies and remarks which determine the public’s attitude toward 
the company. 

There are devices aimed at impressing the worker with the impor- 
tance of his relationship to the public but to get lasting results the 
employees must be let in on the company’s affairs. The employees 
must be informed on problems and policies. It cannot be just a sporadic 
bulletin board notice, or a memorandum or a brochure. It has to be a 
continuing personalized informational program. As long as the manage- 
ment continues to provide fair and honest presentations of the facts 
about policies, operation or specific issues, various methods may be 
employed to put the information across. Companies such as Standard 
Oil of New Jersey have successfully used large open employee meet- 
ings. Others, like General Motors, have, following lines of organization, 
seen that information is disseminated in small group conferences until 
every employee has been reached. 

The method can be varied but sincerity, directness and understanding 
have to characterize every effort in dealing with employees so that they 
will want to conduct themselves in the fashion desired by the employer. 
W. A. Patterson, President, United Air Lines, has said: 
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“My criticism of much of the effort being made by business to im- 
prove the relationship between management and employees has been 
the tendency toward a dependence on plans and mechanical procedures 
and devices to accomplish this objective. No plan of human relations is 
genuine unless it comes from the heart. Specific programs are only a 
means of executing a philosophy.” 

Along this same line, Louis Ruthenburg, President, Servel, Inc., has 
said: 

“In its preoccupation with problems of making and selling goods, 
management has rather consistently ignored the fact that everything 
that happens in business— production and sales, balance sheets, profit 
and loss statements— are simply by-products of human relationships. 
Management has been guilty of concentrating its efforts on the treat- 
ment of symptoms and of hiring panacea peddlers to treat the organic 
diseases of business.” 

The Employee’s Personal Stake in Public Relations 

Over and above this basic program which must bulwark any success- 
ful program aimed at working with employees in achieving effective 
human relations, there are numerous direct appeals w'hich have been 
successfully used. One of the most direct examples is an editorial circu- 
lated to all employees of The Pullman Company in its house organ, 
Pullman Neu^s. This editorial, “Here’s What Puts Those Dollars in 
Your Paychecks,” appeals in straightforward language to the self- 
interest of the employee. It evoked excellent employee response and 
has encouraged other service companies to speak simply and unapolo- 
getically to their employees on this basic problem. These quotes arc 
indicative of the tone of the Pullman appeal: 

“P.R. can stand for Pay Rolls . . . We all know what they are. P.R. 
can stand for Public Relations and Pullman Responsibility, too. . . . 

We all know that paychecks are distributed to Pullman employees 
regularly. To meet those payrolls. The Pullman Company has to have 
money. That money comes from one source— rail and Pullman passen- 
gers who pay for traveling in Pullman cars. 

Since Pullman employees and The Pullman Company are only in one 
business— the business of selling courtesy, . . . convenience . . . com- 
fortable service to the traveling public— it is easy to figure our that, 
really, it’s the passengers’ money that makes our Pullman paychecks 
possible. So, there you have the PUBLIC part of Public Relations— for 
Pullman employees. ... 

The word RELATIONS— as we are using it here, means ‘deal- 
ings.’ ... 
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The manner in which Pullman employees ‘deal with the public’ . . . 
their attitude toward the passengers . . . what they do and how they 
do it so that Pullman Passengers are satisfied with Pullman service . . . 
in other words . . . the Courtesy, Consideration arid Attention em- 
ployees show toward these passengers— that really is PUBLIC RELA- 
TIONS— or if you want to call it by its other name, ‘Dealings with the 
Public.’ . . . How Pullman people ‘deal with each other’ also is a part 
of PUBLIC RELATIONS. You— as an individual— have good Public 
Relations with your neighbor or co-worker if you have good ‘dealings’ 
with him. In other words, how we act with, and toward each other— 
or the public— is GOOD or BAD Public Relations. And when we have 
‘good dealings’ with each other— and the public— everyone benefits.” 

Another approach which has been used successfully to call to the 
attention of the employee his responsibility for human relations is the 
“vice versa” approach. The Golden State Company, Ltd. published a 
cleverly illustrated booklet, “How to Make People Hate You and Vice 
Versa.” The booklet was distributed to all employees who were in- 
volved in the process of getting the dairy products from the farmer to 
the customer. In addition to achieving effective results in warming the 
relationships of its employees to the customers, the company found its 
booklet was in general demand and it received almost national notice. 
An excerpt will serve to illustrate the manner in which the message was 
put across. 

Under “How to Treat Customers Who Object to Prices” the bur- 
lesqued suggestion is made that the milkman adopt the “Take It or 
Leave It” attitude; 

“Tell ’em where to get off! You don’t set the prices, anyhow— and 
if they’re cheap enough to kick about them, you don’t want to be 
bothered with a lot of chiselers. You could haul off and say, ‘All right, 
so the prices are high. You can’t get stuff like this for nothin’, you 
know. If you don’t like the prices you can go someplace else.’ This at- 
titude shows that you’re really a big shot with a big financial outlook. 
Besides, what do you care if a competitor does get the business?” 

As the vice versa pointer which emphasizes the achievement of good 
personal relationship, the constructive suggestion is made: 

“There’s only one measure of price— in anything. That’s value! No 
company sells products of equal quality at lower prices than your own.” 

For the most part the material which has been presented in this chap- 
ter to this point has been aimed at impressing on the user of this hand- 
book that successful human relations are basic to all public relations. 
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irtlier, such relationships can be achieved only when individuals are 
,.-----^alt with in such fashion that they are moved to conduct themselves 
in a pattern of desirable personal relationships. It has been pointed out 
that this is essential to all public relations teaching. Teaching methods 
may vary but they must be continuing. The means of putting across 
the manner in which one gets along with associates may differ. As the 
examples cited show, the written word can be effectiv^e but no better 
means can be employed in achieving good personal relations than the 
use of personal relations. 

Seven Simple Steps to Good Human Relations 

There are no secret methods. In fact the simplest rules are those 
which obtain the best results. John L. Beckley, in his book Let's Be 
Human has offered seven simple steps that will help greatly in the 
process of getting along with associates. The rules are simple but as he 
points out, each one of them runs against normal tendencies that are a 
part of almost everyone. 

His rules are: 

1. Perfect your self-control 

2. Appreciate and praise 

3. Stress rewards 

4. Criticize tactfully 

5. Always listen 

6. Explain thoroughly 

7. Consider the other person’s interests as yon would your ovm. 

There is no harder task than perfecting self-control. It’s difficult not 

to show anger. It’s harder still not to show personal likes. Yet, unless 
self-control is practiced, our relationships with associates run the risk 
of faihng. A study of the nature of grievances arising during the term 
of a formal labor agreement in a large eastern manufactuiing company 
revealed that two thirds of all formal grievance cases stemmed from 
incidents in which the foreman had failed to exercise self-control. 

Appreciation and praise are major ingredients in the human relations 
formula. At the time of a national emergency, the president of the 
country’s major broadcasting netw'ork wanted to express appreciation 
to the many members of the staff who had literally lived at their jobs 
for long hours in order that the public might be informed and settled. 
Before he left his office he dictated a personal letter thanking all of 
those who had participated and expressed regret that he \\-as unable to 
see each employee personally. It wasn’t long after this first crisis that 
a second national emergency occurred during the hours wlien most 
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employees were not on duty. Nevertheless, in miraculously short time 
the staff was in and at work without special pleas or round-up. Several 
workers expressed a healthy employee attitude when they said, “It’s a 
pleasure to give a little extra when it’s appreciated,” 

Rewards have come to mean in too many cases nothing more than a 
dollar-and-cents check or bank note, A formal word for reward is in- 
centive. Bill Jack of Jack & Heintz stressed reward. It was this principle 
that led to the practice of paid vacations for honeymooning employees 
and privileges for those who turned out top production. That the re- 
wards were effective can be judged by the waiting lists of applicants 
which, during periods of personnel shortage, equalled the population of 
tlie average city. 

Criticism is a tool or a weapon. If it’s barbed and sharp, it is destruc- 
tive. Used tactfully and constructively, it can improve performance and 
relationships. George Taylor, when serving on the National War Labor 
Board, told of the case of the docile-appearing elderly worker who was 
up for hearing in a company-union dispute case. He had thrown a 
brick through the large plate glass front window of the company. He 
had a long record of satisfactory and quiet service. When asked why he 
had broken the window, he replied, “Fifteen years ago when I started 
work I had been at the bench about an hour when I turned around and 
said ‘Good Morning’ to the foreman who happened to pass by. The 
foreman turned to me in the presence of my new associates and said, 
‘Get back to work. You’ll learn we don’t waste time around here!’ 
I’ve waited fifteen years to get even with the company and that guy and 
with the help of the brick, I’m square now.” 

When an individual is deaf and this is known, others are generally 
sympathetic and understand his failure to hear. When one doesn’t hear 
because he doesn’t listen, the sympathy is absent. The phrase that is 
often used as a social compliment, “He’s a good listener,” can be ap- 
plied to the individual wko successfully deals with others. Thomas 
Spates of General Foods Corporation states that the employee w’-ants to 
feel that he participates in and belongs to the organization with which 
he is associated. The best recognition of this wish to belong can be the 
willingness to listen. Delos Walker of R. H. Macy and Co. has made 
the statement that many of the best executive decisions are made wTile 
the mouth is shut and the ears and mind are open. 

Streamlining is the order of the day and this can lead to brevity and 
conciseness which dull good personal relations. The “inspirational” 
leader whose followers blindly carry out his instructions in the scheme 
of things today can only inspire such confidence if he has, over a long 
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period of time, thoroughly explained his orders. This thorough ex- 
planation will have served to convince those who have questions and 
it will have aided those who have been undecided as to what may have 
been required. Alvin Dodd of the American Management Association 
tells the story of the laborers who day after day were asked to dig 
round holes one after another across a wide expanse of level land. The 
monotony of the work and the seeming pointlessness resulted in slower 
and slower work until one of the older hands had the temerity to ask 
the purpose of the job. The simple answer to this group of city laborers 
that they were digging fence-post holes which would be later filled by 
the fence crew was explanation enough to establish purposefulness in 
this simplest of operations and to motivate them to work at a produc- 
tive pace. 

Considering the interests of others as you would your own is a trait 
that still falls short of attaining perfection in human relations. Never- 
theless, it is a long step in the right direction. Those who stress the 
fact that what is right for you may not be right for others are correct. 
But if each problem in human relations is approached in such fashion 
that each of the factors that might affect you are covered in considering 
the effect on another person, the percentage of good results will be 
gratifyingly high. The Texas City explosion tragedy startled and 
shocked the United States. Edgar M. Queeny, Chairman of the Board 
of Monsanto Chemical Corporation, did not hesitate. In a matter of 
houi? he personally was on the spot. In a matter of hours the interests 
of the Monsanto employees and their families in Texas City were being- 
considered more than company or personal interest. Money, medical 
aid, and all possible assurances for the removal of fear for the future 
were given unstintingly and unhampered by red tape and procedure. 
The employees and families felt human relations in their most tangible 
sense. Indeed, the country was quick to commend this demonstration 
of real human relations. The practice of considering the interests of 
others as we would consider our own interests is ordinarily best used in 
relationships with each associate with whom we come in contact. 
Recognition of the individual is a doctrine fundamental in every pro- 
gram of human relations. 

Alvan E. Duerr in his booklet, “People, Business, and You,” begins a 
series of remarks on relationships with associates with “It Ain’t the In- 
dividual, Nor the Army as a Whole, But the Everlastin’ Teamwork of 
Every Bloomin’ Soul.” The thesis he advances is that the better we 
understand those with whom we work the better will be the accomplish- 
ments. 
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What About the Other Fellow? 

In reaching such understanding, these points will be useful: 

1 . Each associate is different 

2. Each associate craves recognition 

3. Teamwork calls for enlightened self-interest 

4. Associates must be accorded courteous treatment 

5. Every situation has to be considered from the associate’s angle. 

The small things, that in themselves are taken casually, when added 

together outweigh formal techniques in adding up the composite parts 
of good relations with individuals. The leader, counsellor or teacher 
cannot overlook the importance of a pleasant smile, a firm handshake, 
addressing associates by name, listening attentively, speaking clearly, 
being honest and factual in making statements and expressing apprecia- 
tion. Every individual sincerely interested in human relations, in fact, 
will improve by conscious practice on each of these elements. 

Really great leaders have consistently used these abilities in getting 
along with associates in an extraordinary way. They respectfully con- 
sider the other fellow’s side of things. They fit the aspiration of others 
into their own wherever possible. 

Leaders in dealing with associates are quick to recognize their de- 
ficiencies and give credit to others who strengthen their weaknesses. 
Their program of human relations is organized and not hit or miss. The 
leaders in following a plan or program will not hesitate to rely on their 
own judgment and to give inspiration to others by being first in trying 
to reach a set objective. With all of these qualities it is still the use of 
the simple qualities of human relationships which engenders respect and 
confidence instead of fear and resentment. 

Qualities To Develop 

The individual who faces the responsibilit)^ for the achievement of 
successful relationships with associates can approach the task with con* 
fidence if, having studied his associates carefully and having made him 
self welcome by respecting those who have arrived before him, he: 

1. Has the ability to contribute to the development of an organiza- 
tion 

2. Has the ability to plan 

3. Has the ability to think constructively and independently 

4. Has judgment and decisiveness 

5. Can accept responsibility 
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6. Can cooperate in carrying out over-all policies 

7. Has technical knowledge. 

Passing muster on these qualifications is a comprehensive task and the 
individual who does will find the chance great that he will succeed in 
getting along with associates. 

As a final guide, O. R. Strackbein has published an Executive Code 


which is reproduced below. The 
been termed, “Flow to Get Along 

Keep in mind that you are one of 
a team that directs a much larger 
team. 

Be objective; avoid injecting per- 
sonalities into problems. Do not 
permit annoyance and irritation 
to show in your memoranda. 

Avoid alibis; do not accuse your 
associates; cite facts only. 

Shun company gossip; let the facts 
speak for themselves. 

Give sympathetic consideration to 
the problems of your associates; 
try to understand them; lend a 
hand if asked. 

Do not run to higher authoring 
with }mur problems; if you can- 
not solve them, propose a solu- 
tion and ask for a decision. 

Don’t grumble; make a clear pres- 
entation when necessary; take a 
clean defeat philosophically. There 
will be other decisions. 


Executive Code might better have 
vith Associates.” 

Remember that your actions af- 
fect others. Consult those who 
have an interest at stake; inform 
those who are entitled to know 
wdiat action you have taken. 

Don’t be two-faced. The second 
person will show up at an eml)ar- 
rassing moment. Guard yourself 
against irresponsible talk. 

Be courteous but not obsequious; 
avoid flattery of jxnir superior; 
make all necessary criticism tact- 
fully. 

Avoid jealousy of your associates; 
do not undermine them. Let the 
quality of )'our service be your 
spokesman. 

Take a positive attitude toward 
problems. Look for reasons why 
things can be done rather than for 
reasons why they cannot. 

If you do not believe in vour 
work, seek another post. Do not 
seek to break the morale of vour 
associates 


For further study of this subject, see Chapter XXX. 

— G. G. and D. G= 
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